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INTRODUCTION 


THE SEPARATE CULTURE OF GREATER MAGADHA 

Not long after the year 150 BCE, the grammarian Patanjali gave 
the following description of the “land of the Aryas” ( aryavarta ):' 

Which is the land of the Aryas? It is the region to the east of where 
the Sarasvatl disappears ( adarsa ), west of the Kalaka forest, south of 
the Himalayas, and north of the Pariyatra mountains. 

Not all the terms of this description are clear, 1 2 but whatever the 
precise meaning of “Kalaka forest”, this passage states clearly that 
the land of the Aryas had an eastern limit. Three to four centu- 
ries later, the situation has changed. The Manava Dharma Sastra 
(2.22) characterizes Aryavarta as extending from the eastern to the 
western sea: 3 

The land between the same mountain ranges [i.e., Himalaya and Vind- 
hya] extending from the eastern to the western sea is what the wise 
call “Aryavarta” — the land of the Aryas. 

The immediately preceding verse (Manu 2.21) shows that the 
Manava Dharma Sastra was familiar with the description of Pata- 
njali’s Mahabhasya, or with one similar to it, but that it reserves 
the designation “Middle Region” ( madhyadesa ) for what Patanjali 
calls Aryavarta: 4 


1 Maha-bh I p. 475 1. 3 (on P. 2.4.10); III p. 174 1. 7-8 (on P. 6.3.109): kah punar 
aryavartah / prag adarsat pratyak kdlakavanad daksinena himavantam uttarena pariyatram /. 
The translation follows Olivelle, 2000: 199. For the date of Patanjali, see Cardona, 
1976: 263 fif. 

2 See the discussion in Olivelle, 2000: 571 n. 2.9; further Appendix VII, be- 
low. 

5 Manu 2.22: d samudrat tu vai purvac d samudrat tu pascimdt / tayor evantaram giryor 
diydmrtam vidur budhah //. Tr. Olivelle, modified. See Olivelle, 2005: 18 fif., for a 
discussion of “Manu”’s date. The Allahabad inscription of Samudragupta still uses, 
in the fourth century, the expression Aryavarta to refer to a region whose precise 
extent cannot be determined, but which included “the greater part, if not the whole, 
of U. P., a portion of Central India, and at least the south-western part of Bengal.” 
(Majumdar & Altekar, 1967: 140 fif.) 

4 Manu 2.21: himavadvindhyayor madhyamyat prag vinasanad api / pratyag evaprayagdc 
ca madhyadesah praklrtitah II. Tr. Olivelle. 
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The land between the Himalaya and Vindhya ranges, to the east of 
Vinasana and west of Prayaga, is known as the “Middle Region”. 

It seems likely that Patanjali’s Kalaka forest was near Manu’s Prayaga, 
situated at the confluence of the two rivers Gaiiga and Yamuna — in 
English: Ganges and Jumna — near the present Allahabad. 5 

These passages suggest that an important change took place 
between the second century BCE and the second or third century 
CE. While the Brahmins of the second century BCE looked upon the 
eastern Ganges valley as more or less foreign territory, the Brahmins 
of the second or third centuries CE looked upon it as their land. 

The passage from Patanjali’s Mahabhasya occurs in virtually iden- 
tical form in some other texts, viz., the Baudhayana Dharma Sutra 
(1.2.9) and the Vasistha Dharma Sutra (1.8-12). Both these texts add 
that, according to some, Aryavarta is the land between the Gaiiga 
and the Yamuna, which supports the idea that the Kalaka forest 
was indeed situated at or near the confluence of these two rivers. 
Olivelle (2000: 10) argues that these two Dharma Sutras are later 
than Patanjali. If this is correct, it supports the view that the region 
east of the confluence of the Gaiiga and the Y amuna was still more 
or less foreign territory for many Brahmins even after Patanjali. 

The change that is recorded here concerns the eastward spread 
of Brahmanism. This spread cannot be dissociated from individual 
Brahmins moving eastward. However, the arrival of individual Brah- 
mins does not, of itself, gain a territory for Brahmanism. For this to 
happen, Brahmins have to be recognized as Brahmins, i.e., as people 
who are members of the highest group of society by birthright. This 
recognition has to come from other members of society, to begin 
with local rulers. All this takes time, and a prolonged presence of 
Brahmins. 

According to the passages cited above, the region east of the 
confluence of the Gaiiga and the Yamuna was not considered Brah- 
manical territory at the time of Patanjali. This does not exclude 
that there were Brahmins living there. Rather, it suggests that the 
Brahmins living in it did not receive the esteem which they deemed 
themselves entitled to. In Patanjali’s Aryavarta, on the other hand, 
we may assume that they did receive this esteem, at least to some 


5 Rama and Laksmana, in order to reach the confluence of the Gariga and the 
Yamuna, have to pass through a very large forest ( sumahad vanam; Ram 2.48.2). 
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extent. 6 7 The Brahmins’ predominant social position in this region 
allows us to use the expressions “Brahmanical society” or “Vedic 
society” for the period during which Vedic texts were still being com- 
posed. These expressions do not, of course, imply that all members 
of this society were Brahmins, even less that they were all Brahmins 
who performed Vedic rituals. 

That the region east of the confluence of the Gahga and the 
Yamuna was not Brahmanical territory is supported by the little 
we know about the political history of the Ganges valley east of 
the confluence with the Jumna. It is here that the foundations were 
laid for the Mauryan empire that came to cover a large part of the 
South Asian subcontinent. If our sources can be believed, none of 
the rulers involved were especially interested in the Brahmins and 
their ideas. The early kings of Magadha — Srenika Bimbisara and 
Ajatasatru — were claimed as their own by Buddhists as well as by 
Jainas. The Nandas, who consolidated imperial power at Pataliputra 
around 350 BCE, appear to have become zealous patrons of the 
Jainas. Candragupta Maurya overthrew the Nandas, but may have 
had no more interest in the Brahmins than those whom he replaced. 
He himself is said to have converted to Jainism and died a Jaina 
saint. His son Bindusara patronized non-Brahmanical movements, 
particularly the Ajlvikas. Asoka was interested in Buddhism; his 
immediate successors in Ajlvikism and Jainism. It is only with the 
Suiigas, who were Brahmins themselves, that Brahmins may have 
begun to occupy the place in society which they thought was right- 
fully theirs. This happened around 185 BCE.' Forty or fifty years 
later, as we have seen, Patanjali the grammarian was still not ready 
to look upon the Ganges valley east of the confluence with the Jumna 
as being part of the land of the Aryas. (It is perhaps no coincidence 
that Pusyamitra, the Suiiga general who killed the last Maurya and 
created the Suiiga dynasty, settled, if Kalidasa’s Malavikagnimitra 
can be trusted, not in Pataliputra, but far from it, in Vidisa.) 

Until Patanjali’s date and perhaps for some time after him, our 
sources suggest, the region east of the confluence of the Gahga and 
the Yamuna was not primarily Brahmanical. I will henceforth refer 


6 See Rau, 1957: 61 ff.; 117 ff. 

7 See Fitzgerald, 2004: 114 ff. Cp. HBI pp. 95-109; 236-285; 385-395; Naga- 
rajaji, 1986: 440 ff. The eastern rivals of the Surigas, the Mahameghavahanas of 
Orissa (or at any rate their most important king Kharavela), were adherents of 
Jainism; see Witzel, 2006: 466. 
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to this area as Greater Magadha. 8 It serves no purpose at this point 
to define exact limits for it. Greater Magadha covers Magadha and 
its surrounding lands: roughly the geographical area in which the 
Buddha and Mahavlra lived and taught. With regard to the Bud- 
dha, this area stretched by and large from Sravasti, the capital of 
Kosala, in the north-west to Rajagrha, the capital of Magadha, in 
the south-east. 9 This area was neither without culture nor religion. 
It is in this area that most of the second urbanization of South 
Asia took place from around 500 BCE onward. 10 It is also in this 
area that a number of religious and spiritual movements arose, most 
famous among them Buddhism and Jainism. All these events took 
place within, and were manifestations of, the culture of that part of 
northern India. We know very little and have to depend on indi- 
rect evidence for information about the aspects of this culture that 
preceded Buddhism and Jainism, and about those that did not find 
direct expression in these two religions. 

What can we learn from early Brahmanical literature about this 
culture that existed — and flourished — on its eastern flank? Vedic 
and early post-Vedic literature contains very little that can inform 
us about the culture of its eastern neighbours. There is, however, 
one important exception. One passage of the Satapatha Brahmana 
(13.8.1.5) speaks about the “demonic people of the east” ( Usury ah 
prdcydh [prajdhj). These demonic people from the east, we learn, were 
in the habit of constructing sepulchral mounds that were round. 
These round sepulchral mounds are contrasted with those in use 


11 This expression is an adapted imitation of “Greater Gandhara”, for which 
see Salomon, 1999: 2-3. Note that Lai Mani Joshi remarked already in 1983 that 
“Buddhism and numerous other forms of ascetically-oriented soteriologies [...] 
flourished in that small area of modern Uttar Pradesh and Bihar at a time when it 
had not been fully aryanized and brahmanized” (as quoted in Holt, 2004: 10-1 1). 
Unlike Mahavideha, the expression Mahamagadha does not appear to be used in 
ancient literature. 

9 Cf. Oldenberg, 1881/1961: 137. 

10 From among the fives sites that show, according to Erdosy (1985: 94-95), the 
earliest signs of urbanization, three (Rajghat, i.e., ancient Varanasi, Campa, and 
Rajgir) are situated east of the confluence of Gariga and Yamuna, one (Kausambi) 
is near it, and one (Ujjain) lies somewhere else altogether. Elsewhere (1995a: 1 14 f.) 
Erdosy recalls that Buddhist tradition recognizes six cities of outstanding importance 
which would have been fit to receive the mortal remains of the Buddha — Campa, 
Kasi, Sravasti, Kausambi, Rajagrha and Saketa — and points out that the first five 
of these correspond to the earliest urban centres reconstructed from archaeological 
evidence, omitting only Ujjain. Cf. DN 11.146; Lamotte, 1958: 9. 
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among the followers of the Satapatha Brahmana. The passage con- 
cerned reads, in Eggeling’s translation : 11 

Four-cornered (is the sepulchral mound). Now the gods and the Asuras, 
both of them sprung from Prajapati, were contending in the (four) 
regions (quarters). The gods drove out the Asuras, their rivals and 
enemies, from the regions, and being regionless, they were overcome. 
Wherefore the people who are godly make their burial-places four- 
cornered, whilst those who are of the Asura nature, the Easterners 
and others, (make them) round, for they (the gods) drove them out 
from the regions. 

Round sepulchral mounds are a well-known feature of the reli- 
gions that arose in Greater Magadha. Often called stupas, they 
have accompanied Buddhism wherever it went during its historical 
expansion. Jainism, too, had its stupas, as had Ajlvikism, it seems . 12 
We may conclude that round sepulchral mounds were a feature of 
the culture of Greater Magadha, presumably already before these 
three religions. The passage from the Satapatha Brahmana clearly 
refers to this feature , 13 and attributes it to people who do not 
adhere to Vedic religion. 

A passage of the Mahabharata which may be late and deals with 
the end of the Yuga shows that the worship of stupa-like construc- 
tions was still associated with godlessness and social disorder at that 
date : 14 “This world will be totally upside down: people will aban- 


11 SPaBr 13.8.1.5. 

12 AJaina stupa has been identified in Mathura (Smith, 1901). Dundas (2002: 
291 n. 4) recalls that stupas were regularly built to honour eminent deceased Jaina 
monks during the late medieval period. Irwin (1979: 799) draws attention to a story 
in which the Buddhist king Kaniska venerates by mistake a Jaina stupa. Schopen 
(1996: 568 f.) refers to a passage in the early Buddhist canon (Dlgha et Majjhima 
Nikaya) in which mention is made of a thupa (Skt. stupa) in connection with Nigantha 
Nataputta, the ‘founder’ (or better, most recent Jina) of Jainism. The Buddhist 
texts also speak of the stupa of Purana, one of the ‘heretics’ of Buddhism with links 
to Ajlvikism (Schopen, 1996: 571 sq.). See further Schubring, 1962/2000: 48 f. 
Kalhana’s Rajatararigim (1.10 1-02) speaks of a king named Asoka “who had freed 
himself from sins and had embraced the doctrine of Jina jinasdsana ), [and who] 
covered Suskaletra and Vitastatra (two villages) with numerous stupas”; tr. Stein. 

13 This appears to be the shared opinion of all scholars who have commented 
upon this passage. Cp. Simpson, 1888: 61 f.; Shah, 1952: 278-80; Bareau, 1975: 
163; Parpola, 1988: 254; Kottkamp, 1992: 9 £; Witzel, 2003a: 46; Falk 2000: 79. 

14 Mhbh 3. 188.64; tr. van Buitenen, modified. The term eduka (Buddhist Sanskrit 
eluka ) refers no doubt to stupas, but our passage does not tell us whether specifically 
Buddhist, Jaina or Ajivika stupas are meant. Cf. Biardeau, 2002: II: 759-60. On 
the relative age of this passage, see Gonzalez-Reimann, 2002: 95 ff. 
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don the Gods and worship charnel houses ( eduka ), and the Sudras 
will refuse to serve the twice-born at the collapse of the Eon. In the 
hermitages of the great seers, in the settlements of the Brahmins, at 
the temples and sanctuaries ( caitya ), 15 in the lairs of the Snakes, the 
earth will be marked by charnel houses, not adorned by the houses 
of the Gods, when the Eon expires, and that shall be the sign of the 
end of the Eon.” 

In Part III questions concerning the chronology of late-Vedic 
literature will be dealt with. Here it must suffice to state that it is 
possible, though not certain, that this passage from the Satapatha 
Brahmana is older than the Buddha and the Jina. If this is indeed 
the case, we can conclude from it that Buddhism and Jainism arose 
in a culture which was recognized as being non-Vedic, and as having 
funerary practices and, no doubt, other customs which distinguished 
it from Vedic culture. 

Another passage from the Satapatha Brahmana (1.4.1.14-17) con- 
firms that there was an eastern limit to the area which the Brahmins 
considered their own, but also that there were Brahmins beyond this 
“own” territory: 16 

Mathava, the Videgha, was at that time on the [river] Sarasvatl. He 
(Agni) thence went burning along this earth towards the east; and 
Gotama Rahugana and the Videgha Mathava followed after him as he 
was burning along. He burnt over (dried up) all these rivers. Now that 
[river], which is called Sadanlra, flows from the northern [Himalaya] 
mountain: that he did not burn over. That one the Brahmins did not 
cross over in former times, thinking, “it has not been burnt over by 
Agni Vaisvanara”. 

Now-a-days, however, there are many Brahmins to the east of it. At 
that time it (the land east of the Sadanlra) was very uncultivated, very 
marshy, because it had not been tasted by Agni Vaisvanara. 
Now-a-days, however, it is very cultivated, for the Brahmins have 
caused [Agni] to taste it through sacrifices. Even in late summer that 
[river], as it were, rages along: so cold is it, not having been burnt 
over by Agni Vaisvanara. 

Mathava, the Videgha, then said [to Agni], “Where am I to abide?” 
“To the east of this [river] be thy abode!” said he. Even now this 
[river] forms the boundary of the Kosalas and Videhas; for these are 
the Mathavas (or descendants of Mathava). 


5 Biardeau (2002: I: 597) translates caitya “tumuli des ancetres”. This is a pos- 
sible translation, especially in a Buddhist context (cf. Strong, 2004: 19-20, with n. 
50), but not the only possible one. Cf. Biardeau, 2002: II: 760. 

16 SPaBr 1.4.1.14-17; tr. Eggeling. 
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This legend, Michael Witzel remarks (1997: 311; cp. 1997c: 50 f.), 
“is the Brahmanical version of a tale of ‘origin’ of the Videha kings. 
It is presented as their justification of rule, through orthoprax Fire 
(Agni) [...] and with the help of the Brahmins (Gotama) [. . . ] | The] 
purohita, the well known Rsi Gotama Rahugana, links the Videha 
dynasty with the sacred time of the Rgveda. Chieftain and Brahmin 
move eastwards only when they are preceded by Agni Vaisvanara, 
the embodiment of ritual fire that is necessary in all srauta rituals. 
This fire is not the wildly burning forest fire ( dava ) and thus not the 
fire used for primitive slash and burn agriculture, and it clearly is 
also not the fire used to clear the eastern territories of their dense 
jungle. [...] [T]his is not a legend of the Indo-Aryan settlement of 
the east in (early post-Rgvedic) times but it is a tale of Sanskritiza- 
tion, of the arrival of Vedic (Kuru-Pancala) orthopraxy in the east.” 
Kulke and Rothermund (1998: 48-49), while referring to this pas- 
sage, comment: “The events reported here are of great significance. 
At the time when this text was composed there was obviously still 
a clear recollection that the land to the east of the river Sadanira 
(Gandak) was originally unclean to the Brahmins because their great 
god Agni had not traversed this river.” In spite of this, Mathava the 
Videgha had settled to the east of this river. Kulke and Rothermund 
therefore continue: “So, by the time this Brahmana text was writ- 
ten [ composed might be better, JB] this land was considered to be 
acceptable to the Brahmins. But, because the god of the Brahmins 
had not stepped into this land, it was considered to be inferior to 
the land in the west.” 

Since I will deal with chronological issues in Part III, I will not 
here try to draw precise conclusions on that subject from the above 
passage. Note, however, that the general situation it depicts cor- 
responds to the situation which we are led to believe was valid at 
least until the time of the grammarian Patanjali, the middle of the 
second century BCE. 

One more passage from the Satapatha Brahmana (3.2.1.23) may 
be briefly mentioned. Like the first one, it speaks about Asuras (this 
time the Asuras themselves, not humans who are of Asura nature). 
It tells us that the Asuras use barbarous language, viz., he ‘lavo he 
‘ lavah , 17 This, as Paul Thieme (1938: 4 (10)) has argued, stands for 


17 The Kanva version has hailo; cp. Witzel, 1989: 212 (reference to SPaBrK 
4.2.1.18). 
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MagadhI he ‘layo he ‘layah (so cited by the grammarian Patanjali ), 18 
corresponding to Sanskrit he ‘rayo he ‘rayah “hail friends!”. If this is 
correct, this passage testifies to the fact that its author, too, looked 
upon the inhabitants of Magadha as demonic, and what is more, that 
he was aware of, and looked down upon, their “incorrect” speech 
habits, as did the grammarian Patanjali. 

Finally, a passage from the Jaiminlya Brahmana shows that others, 
too, among them a certain Brahmin called Brahmadatta Caikitaneya, 
felt disdain for the speech habits of the easterners. This passage 
reads, in the translation of H. W. Bodewitz : 19 “Now this Brah- 
madatta Caikitaneya was appointed Purohita by the king of the 
Kosalas Brahmadatta Prasenajita. His (i.e. the king’s) son talked 
like an Easterner. He (Caikitaneya) spoke: ‘This man (i.e. the son 
of the king) is not to be understood. Yoke my chariot. I shall come 
back.’ He went away.” This purohita , it appears, was not willing to 
live among people who spoke like easterners. 

This is what the Vedic Index of Names and Subjects by Macdonell and 
Keith has to say about Magadha and its inhabitants : 20 

Magadha is the name of a people who appear throughout Vedic lit- 
erature as of little repute. Though the name is not actually found in 
the Rigveda, it occurs in the Atharvaveda (5.22.14), where fever is 
wished away to the Gandharis and Mujavants, northern peoples, and 
to the Angas and Magadhas, peoples of the east. Again, in the list of 
victims at the Purusamedha (“human sacrifice”) in the Yajurveda (VajS 
30.5.22; TaitBr 3.4. 1.1), the Magadha, or man of Magadha, is included 
as dedicated to ati-krusta, “loud noise” (?), while in the Vratya hymn 
of the Atharvaveda (15.2.1-4) the Magadha is said to be connected 
with the Vratya as his Mitra, his Mantra, his laughter, and his thun- 
der for the four quarters. In the Srauta Sutras (LatSS 8.6.28; KatSS 
22.4.22) the equipment characteristic of the Vratya is said to be given, 
when the latter is admitted into the Aryan Brahminical community, 
to a bad Brahmin living in Magadha ( brahma-bandku Magadha- desiy a), 
but this point does not occur in the Pancavimsa Brahmana (17.1.16). 
On the other hand, respectable Brahmins sometimes lived there, for 
the Kausitaki Aranyaka (7.13) mentions Madhyama, Pratlbodhl-putra, 
as Magadha-vasin, “living in Magadha”. Oldenberg, however, seems 
clearly right in regarding this as unusual. 

[...] 


18 Cp. Hinuber, 1986: 108 f., § 214. 

19 JaimBr 1.337-38; tr. Bodewitz, 1990: 191. 

20 Macdonell-Keith,VI: II: 116-117, s.v. Magadha. 
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The dislike of the Magadhas [...] was in all probability due, as Olden- 
berg thinks, to the fact that the Magadhas were not really Brahmanized. 
This is entirely in accord with the evidence of the Satapatha Brahmana 
(1.4.1.10 ff.) that neither Kosala nor Videha were fully Brahmanized 
at an early date, much less Magadha. 

These remarks confirm our impression that Magadha — and by 
extension, Greater Magadha — was not part of the land which the 
Brahmins considered their own during the Vedic period and, we 
may add, right up to a time close to the beginning of the Common 
Era. We may see this as a confirmation of our earlier conclusion 
that Greater Magadha had a culture of its own which was differ- 
ent from the culture of the authors of Vedic and early post-Vedic 
literature. This was the culture of those who were responsible for 
the second urbanization in India, the rise of new political structures 
and the creation of the Mauryan empire and its successors. It was 
also the culture of those who founded, or joined, various religious 
movements, among which Buddhism, Jainism, and Ajlvikism are 
best known. In this book I will try to piece together what can be 
known about the culture of Greater Magadha that preceded, or 
existed beside, Buddhism and Jainism, and to trace the influence it 
exerted on what we may call classical Indian culture. 

Some of the following chapters will be more technical than others. 
Some portions of Part III, for example, will be tough going for those 
who are not familiar with the Sanskrit grammatical tradition. Issues 
that are particularly technical, or relatively peripheral to the task 
at hand, have been relegated to the Appendices. Readers who wish 
to arrive at an in-depth judgment of the ideas here presented will 
have to read the whole book along with the appendices, to be sure. 
Others who are less demanding may be well advised to be eclectic 
in their choice of readings from this book. 




PART I 

CULTURAL FEATURES OF GREATER MAGADHA 




INTRODUCTION 


The sources for our knowledge of the culture of Greater Magadha 
before and beside Buddhism and Jainism are extremely limited. 
However, if we make full use of the sources at our disposal, we 
may be able to extract enough information from them to justify a 
number of conclusions. 

These sources are primarily of two types: archaeological and lit- 
erary. The archaeological evidence does not show a clear division 
between the Doab situated between the Ganges and the Jumna on 
the one hand, and Greater Magadha on the other, during the time of 
the Buddha, the Jina, and Patanjali. It does, however, show that such 
a distinction existed until the middle of the first millennium BCE. 
Until that time the Doab was characterized by what is called Painted 
Grey ware, 1 2 the area east of the confluence by Black and Red ware. 
Around the year 500 BCE both were replaced by Northern Black 
Polished ware.” From the literary evidence we learn that this com- 
mon use of Northern Black Polished ware hid major differences in 
intellectual and spiritual culture between the two regions. 

The literary sources that can be used to study the culture of 
Greater Magadha are primarily the canonical texts of the two reli- 


1 Cf. Kulke & Rothermund, 1998: 44: “Although this Painted Grey Ware was 
probably produced by indigenous potters it is now widely accepted as an indicator 
of Late Vedic settlement because it was frequently found by archaeologists at the 
places mentioned in contemporary texts. The debate about Painted Grey Ware is 
still going on [...]” Witzel, 2005a: 22 n. 3: “the exact nature of the overlap between 
the Middle Vedic period and the [Painted Grey Ware] culture [...] still needs to 
be addressed: the speakers of Indo- Aryan still were roaming pastoralists [...] while 
the [Painted Grey Ware] people had villages and small towns.” 

2 Thapar, 2002: 140; Erdosy, 1995a: 100 ff.; Witzel, 1997: 308. Cp. Allchin & 
Allchin, 1982: 319-320 (cf. 1968: 213): “To the east of the junction of the Ganges 
andjamuna rivers lies the central region of the Ganges valley [...] Kausambi stands 
at the boundary between the two regions, sharing features of each. [...] At all these 
sites the true Painted Grey ware is absent, [...] and the black-and-red gives way 
directly to the Northern Black Polished ware around 500 B.C.” Parpola (2004: 
482) presents a different picture: “The Late Vedic or Epic period is represented 
in western North India by the late Painted Grey Ware (c. 700-350 BG), in eastern 
North India by the Northern Black Polished Ware (c. 550-300 BC), and in Central 
and South India as well as in Sri Lanka by the Megalithic culture and its Black and 
Red Ware (front c. 800 BC onwards, in some places up to the 2 nd century AD).” 
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gions that arose in that area, Buddhism and Jainism. The Vedic 
corpus can be used, too, as can some of the more recent Brahmani- 
cal texts that have survived, but to a lesser extent. The fact that 
much of our information comes in this way from religious texts, 
has the unavoidable consequence that our knowledge of the culture 
of Greater Magadha will be top-heavy: there will be much more 
information about the milieus from which Buddhism and Jainism 
arose than about other aspects of this culture. This is an element to 
be kept in mind in what follows. Attempts can, and will, be made 
to extract information from various sources that concern these other 
aspects, and it will become clear that Buddhism and Jainism and 
their ancestors and competitors do not exhaust the culture of Greater 
Magadha. The results will, however, be limited, and not always 
certain. Nevertheless, it will be our first task to analyse the canoni- 
cal texts of Buddhism and Jainism, and discover the fundamental 
ideology underlying these two religions. 



CHAPTER 1.1 


THE FUNDAMENTAL SPIRITUAL IDEOLOGY 

Buddhism and Jainism share two features which we can provisionally 
attribute to the culture of Greater Magadha that preceded them: 
(1) belief in rebirth and karmic retribution; (2) use of round funer- 
ary mounds (the predecessors of the later stupas). This chapter will 
concentrate on the first of these two, belief in rebirth and karmic 
retribution. It will become clear that this belief was interpreted in 
different ways by the religious currents about which we can obtain 
information. This difference of interpretation does not primarily 
concern the belief in rebirth and karmic retribution itself, but rather 
what one can do about it. Only Buddhism interprets the belief itself 
differently. All the currents except Buddhism share the belief that 
all deeds bring about karmic retribution; those people who wish to 
avoid karmic retribution are therefore confronted with the challenge 
to put an end to all activity. 


Early Jainism 

The most characteristic trait of early Jainism is that it teaches a 
way of asceticism in which, especially in its more advanced stages, 
suppression of all activity is central. Abstaining from all activity has 
the obvious consequence that there will be no new deeds that would 
lead to karmic retribution. To this must be added that the pain- 
ful nature of these ascetic practices — in which practitioners would 
remain motionless for very long stretches of time, in spite of heat, 
cold, exhaustion, attacks by insects and interference by meddlesome 
bystanders — was interpreted to bring about the destruction of the 
traces of earlier deeds that had not yet suffered retribution. Our 
sources of information about thejaina way are the earliest books of 
the Svetambara Jaina canon, and certain passages from the Buddhist 
canon that talk about Jainas. 
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Probably the earliest surviving detailed description of the road 
leading to liberation in the Jaina texts occurs in the Ayaramga (Skt. 
Acaraiiga Sutra): 1 

A monk who has this idea: “Truly, I get tired of it to drag around this 
[my] body further under the present circumstances”, he should more 
and more reduce the amount of food, and when he has thereupon 
reduced his passions, “when he has with energy adjusted his body [to 
it], when he has [become] thin as a plank, when his body is almost 
extinguished” then he should [...] beg for [a layer of] grass; with this 
he should go into solitude, spread it out [...] and there, when the time 
has come, carry out renunciation [1.] of his body, [2.] of the movement 
of the limbs and [3.] of walking. [For, the following has been said:] 
“One after the other [I want to describe] the methods of liberation 
by means of which the prudent ones [reach the goal], after they have 
overcome both [birth and death] , the awakened ones, who have come 
to the bank of the doctrine. One rich [in spirit] , a prudent one, if he 
has recognized all that is incomparable [and] has thought it through 
logically, he transcends karman. 

[1.] If he has reduced the passions then he should bear with little 
food. When the monk gets sick in view of the [scanty] food, then he 
should not yearn to live, but also not desire to die: to both, life as 
well as death, he should not be attached. Indifferent, concerned only 
with the removal of karman, may he maintain the pious attitude; by 
making himself free internally and externally, may he search [only] 
for the pure heart. Whatever he recognizes as a means to support his 
life [still] for a while, this he quickly employs prudently in favour of 
a period of time. 

In a village or forest a monk should examine a spot, and when he has 
found it free of living beings, then he should spread out his [layer of) 
grass [there]. He should lie there without food; if temptations affect 
him in this regard, then he should bear them; he should not go [among 
people] before the [fixed] time, even if he is affected by human things. 
Animals which crawl and those which fly sometimes high, sometimes 
low, if they feed on his flesh and blood, then he should not kill them 
and should not wipe them away. Animals wound his body, but he 
should not jump up from his place; tormented by influences of many 
kinds, he [indeed] should endure. 

[2.J [So] he arrives at the end of his life-time, away from the many fet- 
ters. But the following is to be preferred by the competent and informed 
ones: it is a further practice which the Naya-son has preached. In the 
twice three cases he should get rid of movement [of the limbs] , unless it 
is for the sake of his life. He should not lie on living plants, carefully he 
should lie down on a prepared abode, become free [of needs] , without 
food; if temptations affect him in these [last] respects, then he should 


1 Ayar 1.8(7).7.2-8 / 228-53; tr. Schubring, 2004: 127-131. 
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bear them. If he loses his sense [because of hunger] then he should 
eat accordingly; indeed, he is without blame who is unaffected [and] 
completely devoted. He might step forwards [and] backwards, bend 
[and] stretch himself in order to maintain the body [still] in alliance 
[with the soul], or even [for a while lie] there unconscious. He might 
walk around if he tired [of lying down] , or he might adopt an ascetic 
position and keenly adhere to it. If he finally tired of the ascetic posture 
then he may sit down. If he sits, then he should direct all his senses at 
the way of dying to which nothing can be compared. If [in grasping 
for a support] he stumbles upon a piece of wood full of worms, then 
he should look for one that is not so; he should not support himself 
on anything out of which something can arise that is to be avoided; 
he gets up from there [and rather] bears all temptations. 

[3.] He, however, who performs the following action, exerts himself 
even more. In complete command of his limbs he should not stir from 
his place: this is the highest practice, superior to the previous one. 
Without searching far away the pious one dwells standing, but if he 
has found a place that is free of living beings, then he should adopt a 
posture there. He abandons his body completely, thinking: “I do not 
have any temptations of the body anymore”. Whereas he [previously] 
thought one would experience temptations and attacks lifelong, he 
[now] bears them withdrawn [and] insightfully, [because, after all, 
they contribute] to the destruction of the body. He should not hang 
on to the cravings for the transitory, even if they come ever more 
numerously; he should not cultivate desire and yearning, by aiming 
at the essence which is constant. [A god] may offer him [supposedly] 
“eternal” things: he should not believe the divine deceit. Recogniz- 
ing this the pious one should shake off all deception. Not deluded by 
anything, he reaches the end of his lifetime. If he has recognized only 
perseverance as the main thing, then [every] such [way to] liberation 
is proper. 

Here we find a description of a voluntary starvation to death, 
accompanied by almost total restraint with regard to all activity 
and movement. It is the culmination of a life of training and prepa- 
ration . 2 

The emphasis on restraint of activity and movement should not 
surprise us. We read repeatedly in the Ayaramga that suffering is 
the result of activity ( arambha , kamma ): “knowing that all this suf- 
fering is born from activity ”; 3 “no action is found in him who has 


2 In these respects the above description contrasts with the later canonical 
descriptions of voluntary death contained in the Painnayas. This has been pointed 
out by Caillat (1977). 

3 Ayar 1.3.1. 3 / 108 and 1.4.3. 1 / 140. 
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abandoned activity, the condition [for rebirth] originates on account 
of activity”. 4 

The most obvious remedy against such a situation is to abstain 
from activity: “therefore he who does not act has ceased [from 
activity]; he who has ceased from that is called ‘homeless’”; 5 “free 
from activity he knows and sees, he does not long for [anything] 
because of his insight; he is called ‘homeless’”; 6 “But he is wise and 
awakened [who] has ceased from activity. [...] Looking at those 
among the mortals in this world who are free from activity, having 
seen the result connected with activity, he who really knows turns 
away from that [activity]”; 7 etc. 

All this gives us a clear and intelligible picture of the way to 
liberation in early Jainism. Activity being the source of all unhap- 
piness, the attempt is made to put a stop to it. 8 This is done in a 
most radical way. The monk abstains from food and prepares for 
death in a position which is as motionless as possible. 

The early Buddhists did not share this understanding of the way 
to liberation. For them desire, or intention, was crucial. An early 
Buddhist sermon — the Upali Sutta 9 — contrasts the two interpreta- 
tions, or attitudes. It points out that physical activity is central for the 
Jainas, while for the Buddhists it is mental activity. Other passages 
allow us to interpret this more precisely. The Jainas did not only try 
to suppress bodily but also mental activity. The Buddhists, on the 
other hand, did not count mental activity as such as essential, but 
rather the intention behind it. Some Buddhist texts do not hesitate to 
ridicule the Jaina emphasis on bodily motionlessness and its resulting 
extreme discomfort. In the Devadaha Sutta of the Majjhima Nikaya 
the Buddha is recorded to have said: 10 “If the pleasure and pain 


4 Ayar 1.3. 1.4 / 110. 

5 Ayar 1. 1.5.1 / 40. 

6 Ayar 1.2.2. 1 / 71. 

7 Ayar 1.4. 4. 3 / 145. The v.l. datthuna seems to make more sense than datthum, 
which Schubring (1926: 89 n. 4 / 2004: n. 154) takes as “grammatically inaccurate 
for pasai, or something similar.” 

8 This is perhaps most concisely expressed at Suy 1.15.7 / 613: “For him who 
does not act there is no new karman” ( akuvvato navam natthi kammam). Old karman, it 
must be noted, is cut offby asceticism (Utt 29.27 / 1 129) as well as by non-activity 
(Utt 29.37 / 1129; see below). 

9 MN I p. 371 f. (no. 56). 

10 MN II p. 222; tr. Nanamoli and Bodhi, 1995: 832. 
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that beings feel are caused by what was done in the past, then the 
Niganthas [i.e, the Jainas] surely must have done bad deeds in the 
past, since they now feel such painful, racking, piercing feelings.” 
An early Jaina text pays back in kind by pointing out that a Bud- 
dhist who grills a child and eats it, but without knowing that he 
does so, is supposedly free of guilt, whereas that same Buddhist is 
guilty if he eats a gourd while thinking it is a baby. The passage, 
which occurs in the Suyagada (Skt. Sutrakrtaiiga), reads, in Bollee’s 
(1999: 411-413) translation: 11 “If someone puts a ball of oilcake on 
a spit and roasts it with the idea: this is a man, or a gourd, thinking 
it to be a baby, he becomes for us soiled/ soils himself for us with 
killing a living being. On the other hand, however, if a non-aryan 
puts a man on a spit and roasts him, taking him for an oil-cake, or 
does the same to a child he thinks is a gourd, in our opinion he is 
not soiled with killing a living being. If {cat) someone puts a man or 
a child on a spit and roasts it on a fire taking it for a lump of oil- 
cake, it would be fit for Buddhists to end their vow of fasting with.” 
Passages like these, by contrasting the positions of Buddhists and 
Jainas, allow us to arrive at a clear picture of early Jainism. 12 

A somewhat later Jaina text, the Uttarajjhayana (Skt. Uttaradhya- 
yana), chapter 29, contains further information which confirms what 
we know from the Ayaramga and adds to it. We read here, for 
example: “What does the soul produce by renouncing activity? By 
renouncing activity it produces a state without activity. By being with- 
out activity the soul does not bind new karman and destroys the karman that 


11 Suy 2.6.26-28 (as found in Bollee, 1999). Cp. Jacobi, 1895: 414. 

Jainism does (come to) pay attention to intention. Note, however, the fol- 
lowing remai'ks by John E. Coi't (1999: 49): “The Jain conception of karma is 
well-known for its attention to both intention and unintentional action as being of 
equal importance; however, in academic presentations more attention is paid to 
the former. Scholars tend to focus upon the way in which Jain praxis aims at the 
transformation of the psychological make-up of the subject, so that both consciously 
and unconsciously the person is acting in a way that will be karmically beneficial 
and in the end lead to liberation. But if all this is so much a matter of intention, 
then how do we account for the energy devoted for many centuries to disagreements 
over calendrical interpretation, disagreements concerned with ensuring that ascetic 
practices are performed on the proper days? If asceticism is a matter of intention, 
what does it matter if a person fasts or undertakes any other ascetic action on the 
fourth or the fifth of the lunar fortnight? The fervor with which disputants have 
argued their cases for many centuries indicates that it does matter on which day 
ascetic practices are observed.” 
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was bound before” , 13 “By renouncing food it stops the many hundreds 
of existences (which it would otherwise be doomed to live)”. 14 “By 
the possession of right conduct [the soul] produces the state [of 
motionlessness] of the king of mountains. Having reached the state 
[of motionlessness] of the king of mountains, the homeless [monk] 
destroys the four parts of karman which [even] a keva/in possesses. 
After that [the soul] becomes perfected, awakened, freed, completely 
emancipated, and puts an end to all suffering”. 15 These passages 
confirm that liberation is effected by bringing all activity to a stand- 
still. They are more specific about an essential role which abstention 
from activity is expected to play, viz., the destruction of (traces of) 
former deeds. This role is essential, for without it the asceticism of 
the Jainas would be useless. 

The link between suffering and the destruction of earlier karma is 
also clear from a passage in the Thanamga (Skt. Sthanariga) which 
talks about the four kinds of antakriyas or acts that bring an end to 
samsara , 16 Padmanabh S. Jaini (2003: 5) rephrases them as follows: 
“The first describes a person who has shaven his head, who has 
renounced the household to become an anagara, who practices vari- 
ous kinds of restraints and meditations, etc., who because of his small 
amount of karma remaining from the past attains moksa at the end 
but without experiencing any great pain [because he has exhausted 
a great many karmas in previous lives] like the Cakravartin Bharata. 
The second is a similar anagara who has a great many karmas to 
be exhausted and undergoes very severe forms of pain but attains 
siddhahood in a short time, for example the anagara Gaja-sukumala 
(Krsna’s younger brother). The third is the case of a similar anagara 
who has a great amount of karma that remains to be exhausted and 
he undergoes a long period of asceticism with severe forms of suffer- 
ing, for example, the Cakravartin Sanatkumara, who suffered from 
a variety of diseases. The fourth is [...] the case of a person ( purise ) 
with very little karma remaining [to be exhausted] who shaves his 
head, renounces the household life to become anagara, and practices 
a variety of restraints but does not practice that kind of tapas nor 


13 Utt 29.37 / 1139. 

14 Utt 29.40 / 1142. 

15 Utt 29.61 / 1163. 

16 Than 4. 1.1-4 / 235 
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experience that kind of pain. However, in a veiy short period of time, 
during that human existence, such a person attains siddhahood, as 
for example, Marudeva(i) Bhagavatl.” 

Some portions of the early Buddhist canon confirm the double 
role which the Jainas believed asceticism could play. Of particular 
interest is the following passage, where the Buddha is in conversation 
with the Sakka named Mahanama : 17 

At one time, Mahanama, I resided in Rajagaha on the mountain 
Gijjhakuta. At that time there were many Niganthas on the black rock 
on the slope of [the mountain] Isigili, standing erect , 18 refusing to sit 
down, and they experienced painful, sharp, severe sensations [which 
were] due to [self-inflicted] torture. Then, Mahanama, having arisen 
in the evening from my retirement, I went to the black rock on the 
slope of [the mountain] Isigili where those Niganthas were; having 
gone there I said to those Niganthas: ‘Why, dear Niganthas, are you 
standing erect, refusing to sit down, and do you experience painful, 
sharp, severe sensations [which are] due to [self-inflicted] torture?’ 
When this was said, Mahanama, those Niganthas said to me: ‘Friend, 
Nigantha Nathaputta, who knows all and sees all, claims complete 
knowledge and insight [saying:] “Always and continuously knowledge 
and insight are present to me, whether I walk, stand still, sleep or be 
awake.” He (i.e., Nigantha Nathaputta) says: “Formerly, Niganthas, 
you performed sinful activities; you must exhaust that [sinful activity] 
by means of this severe and difficult practice. Being here and now 
restrained in body, speech and mind, amounts to not performing sinful 
activity in the future. Thus, as a result of the annihilation of former actions 
by asceticism, and, of the non-performing of new actions, there is no further 
effect in the future; as a result of no further effect in the future there is 
destruction of actions; as a result of the destruction of actions there is 
destruction of suffering; as a result of the destruction of suffering there 
is destruction of sensation; as a result of the destruction of sensation all 
suffering will be exhausted.” And this [word of Nigantha Nathaputta] 
pleases us and is approved of by us, and therefore we are delighted. 
[...] Happiness, dear Gotama, should not be reached through happi- 
ness , 19 happiness should be reached through hardship . 20 


17 MN I p. 92-95. Cf. TI. 55, p. 850c-851a; MA C p. 587b 1. 13 f.; EA C p. 744a 
1. 27 f. 

18 TI 55 (p. 850c 1. 4) has ‘standing on their knees’, EA C (p. 744b 1. 1) ‘squat- 
ting on the heels’. 

19 The Jaina text Suyagada 230 (1.3. 4.6) criticizes some who say that happiness 
is reached through happiness ( iham ege u bhasamti satam satena vijjati). Silanka (p. 64) 
identifies these as ‘Buddhists etc.’ ( sakyadayah ). 

20 The Ekottara Agama completely reverses the situation and makes the Buddha 
say that happiness can only be reached through hardship, not through happiness 
(EA C p. 744b 1. 9-10, 20-21). 
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The Jainas, we read here, were “standing erect, refusing to sit down”, 
and we are given to understand that they did so for the purpose of 
‘the non-performing of new actions’ and ‘the annihilation of former 
actions by asceticism’. 21 

Returning now to the Jaina canon, consider the following 
description of the end of life of a successful practitioner given in 
Uttarajjhayana, chapter 29: 22 

Then having preserved his life [long enough], the remainder of life 
being less than the time of a muhurta, he stops [all] activities and enters 
pure meditation ( sukkajjhdna ) in which only subtle activity remains and 
from which one does not fall back; he first stops the activity of his mind, 
then of his speech and body, then he puts a stop to breathing out and 
breathing in. During the time needed to pronounce hardly five short 
syllables the homeless [monk], being in pure meditation in which [all] 
activity has been cut off and from which there is no return, simultane- 
ously destroys the four parts of karman [which remain] : pertaining to 
experience, span of life, name and lineage. 

Here we meet with the term ‘pure meditation’ ( sukkajjhdna / Skt. 
sukladhyana). It is clear from the text that in this stage of pure medita- 
tion little or no activity remains. Initially only subtle activity remains, 
later all activity is cut off. The text adds, almost superfluously, that 
the monk stops the activities of his mind, speech and body, and even 
stops breathing. All this is exactly what we had expected on the 
basis of the supposition that early Jainism strives to obtain complete 
inactivity. This inactivity includes cessation of the mental processes. 
Meditation, i.e. the attempt to stop the mental processes, constitutes 
no more than one aspect of the road to liberation. 

A more detailed description of ‘pure meditation’ is found in the 
Thanamga Sutta, which is no doubt later. Like the Aiiguttara Nikaya 
of the Pali canon, it classifies and orders subject matters on the basis 
of the number of their subdivisions. Here we read: 23 

Pure meditation is of four kinds and has four manifestations: 1. in 
which there is consideration of multiplicity and changes of object; 2. 
in which there is consideration of oneness and no change of object; 3. 
in which activity has become subtle and from which there is no return; 


21 These words are again ascribed to Nigantha Nathaputta and his followers at 
AN I p. 220-21; MN II p. 214; cf. SA C p. 147c 1. 8 f.; MA C p. 442c 1. 2 f. 

22 Utt 29.72 / 1174. 

23 Than 4.1.69-72 / 247. 
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4. in which [all] activity has been cut off and from which one does not 
fall back. These are the four characteristics of pure meditation: absence 
of agitation, absence of delusion, discriminating insight, renunciation. 
These are the four supports of pure meditation: forbearance, freedom, 
softness, straightness. These are the four reflections of pure medita- 
tion: reflection on infinity, reflection on change, reflection on what is 
inauspicious, reflection on sin. 

The third and fourth kinds of pure meditation are here described 
as in the passage from the Uttarajjhayana (29.72 / 1174) studied 
above. The only difference is that the words “from which one does 
not fall back” ( appadmati / -vat) and “from which there is no return” 
( aniyatti) have changed places. There is therefore no reason to doubt 
that the Thanamga Sutta follows in this point an older tradition. 

In order to find out whether pure meditation already existed in 
early Jainism, we shall compare the above description with some 
passages from Ayaramga I, probably the oldest texts of the Jaina 
canon. All occurrences of ‘meditation’ (jhana ), ‘meditate’ (jhati) etc. in 
Ayaramga I are found in the ninth (in some editions eighth) chapter, 
which describes the vicissitudes of Mahavlra and may be a later addi- 
tion. Of this Great Hero it is said that “he meditates with care and 
concentration, exerting himself day and night”. 24 Here meditation 
is said to be possible for long stretches of time, not, e.g., merely for 
a muhurta as maintained by the later tradition. 

Another passage from the Ayaramga reads: 25 “Further, the Great 
Hero meditates on what is above, below, beside, while remaining 
in his position, motionless, observing his concentration, without 
desires.” This indicates that meditation can have an object in the 
outside world. This fits the second kind of pure meditation described 
in the Uttarajjhayana. In this form of meditation there is “consider- 
ation of oneness and no change of object”. A single object, we may 
assume, is made the focus of attention and this causes the mind to 
come to a standstill. The first kind of pure meditation must then be 
an introductory stage to the second one. 

We see that the four kinds of pure meditation can be looked upon 
as stages on the road to complete motionlessness and physical death. 
At the first stage the mind still moves from one object to another. 


24 Ayar 1.9. 2.4 / 280. 

25 Ayar 1.9.4.14 / 320. 
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At the second stage it stops doing so and comes to a standstill. At 
the third and fourth stages motionlessness of the body comes about 
in addition to motionlessness of the mind. When complete motion- 
lessness of body and mind has been reached, physical death takes 
place. 

It will be clear from these passages that early Jainism had a 
straightforward answer to the problem posed by the belief in rebirth 
and karmic retribution. Those who did not want to be reborn had 
to abstain from all activity, bodily as well as mental. The result 
would be twofold. On the one hand there would, naturally, be no 
more deeds that would clamour for retribution; on the other, earlier 
deeds would be rendered ineffectual by the same ascetic practices. 
Together these two aspects of asceticism might lead the ascetic to 
the point where, at death, no more karmic retribution is required. 
This ascetic would then not be reborn: he would be freed from the 
cycle of rebirths. 

This answer to the problem also teaches us something about 
the kind of karmic retribution from which liberation was sought. 
Obviously the complete immobilization practised by the early Jaina 
ascetics only makes sense on the assumption that all deeds, both 
bodily and mental, were deemed to lead to karmic retribution. It 
was evidently not sufficient to merely abstain from certain deeds. No, 
even the most innocent deeds, right down to breathing itself, had to 
be stopped by those who seriously aspired for liberation. 

There will be occasion in later chapters to discuss the way in which 
the culture of Greater Magadha came to interact with the Brahmani- 
cal tradition that originally belonged to its western neighbours. Here 
it will be useful to point out that various features that we associate 
with the culture of Greater Magadha show up in texts that belong 
to the Brahmanical tradition. This is also true of the form of asceti- 
cism, with its emphasis on bodily and mental immobilization, that 
characterized early Jainism. We are under no obligation to believe 
that this kind of asceticism ever was the exclusive property of the 
latter. The lacunary information we possess about the culture of 
Greater Magadha does not allow us to prove that there were others 
in early days who practised similar forms of asceticism, but there are 
reasons to think that this was actually the case. One reason is that 
Buddhism, which came from the same region, was clearly influenced 
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by the ideology underlying Jainism, without there being any proof 
that this influence must have come directly from Jainism. Another 
reason is that such forms of asceticism found their way into certain 
Brahmanical texts. Let us consider some examples of these. 

The main idea of the road to liberation which we know from early 
Jainism is expressed in Bhagavadglta: 26 “Some wise men say that 
[all] activity is to be abandoned as evil.” More details are given in 
a passage from the Mahabharata, which emphasizes motionlessness 
of body and mind: 27 

Freed from all attachments, taking little food, having conquered the 
senses, he should fix his mind on his self in the first and last part of 
the night (13). Having made his senses firm with his mind, o lord of 
Mithila, and having made his mind ( manas ) firm with his intellect ( bud - 
dhi), he is motionless like a stone (14). He should be without trembling 
like a pillar, and motionless like a mountain; the wise who know to 
follow the precepts then call him ‘one engaged in Yoga’ ( yukta ) (15). 
He neither hears nor smells nor tastes nor sees; he notices no touch, 
nor does [his] mind form conceptions (16). Like a piece of wood, he 
does not desire anything, nor does he notice [anything]. When he has 
reached the Original Nature I prakrti ), then sages call him ‘engaged in 
Yoga’ (yukta) (17). And he looks like a lamp shining in a place with- 
out wind; not flickering and motionless it will not move upward or 
sideward (18). 

The Katha Upanisad is probably the earliest Upanisad which gives 
some detailed information about meditation. The concluding verse 
(6.18) declares that ‘the whole method of Yoga’ (yogavidhim krtsnam ) 
has been presented. The most informative verses are 6. 1 0- 1 1 

When the five organs of knowledge stand still together with the mind 
(manas), and the intellect (buddhi) does not stir, that they call the highest 
course (10). This they consider as Yoga, a firm fixing of the senses. 
Then one becomes careful, for Yoga is the origin and the end (1 1). 

Verse 3.6 has the same tenor: 29 

But he who has discernment, with an ever controlled (yukta) mind 
(manas), his senses are subdued, like the good horses of a charioteer. 


26 Bhag 18.3. 

27 Mhbh 12.294.13-18. 

28 KathUp 6.10-11. 

29 KathUp 3.6. 
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The following description in the Svetasvatara Upanisad also gives 
the bodily practices their due: 30 

Holding the body straight, three parts of it stretched up, causing the 
senses to enter into the heart by means of the mind, the wise one 
should cross over all the frightening streams with the help of the raft 
which is Brahman (8). Having here suppressed his breaths and having 
brought his movements under control ( yuktacesta ), when his breath has 
been diminished, he should take breath through his nose. Being care- 
ful, the wise one should restrain ( dharayeta ) his mind like that chariot 
yoked with vicious horses (9). 

The Maitrayanlya Upanisad ’ 1 speaks of a six-membered Yoga, con- 
sisting of restraint of the breath, withdrawal of the senses, meditation, 
fixing the mind, insight ( tarka ), and concentration. All these terms, 
with the single exception of tarka, are known from the other early 
passages on meditation which we have studied. The explanation of 
‘fixing the mind’ ( dharana ) is interesting (MaitUp 6.20): 32 

And elsewhere also it has been said: After this, the fixing of it (i.e., 
of the mind). As a result of pressing the tip of the tongue against the 
palate and suppressing speech, mind and breath, one sees Brahman 
through insight (?; tarka). 

Details of meditation are found in the following verses: 33 

When [someone] , having made his mind (mamas) completely motionless, 
without dissolution or distraction, goes to a state without mind, that 
is the highest place (7). The mind has to remain suppressed until it is 
destroyed in the heart. This is knowledge, this is liberation; the rest, 
on the other hand, is bookish proliferation 34 (8). 

Restraint of breath is a recurring theme. The Bhagavadglta speaks 
of those “who having stopped the movements of breathing in [prana ) 
and breathing out ( apdna ) are devoted to pranayama” . 35 The term 
pranayama here refers to a complete cessation of breathing. This 
agrees with the definition of pranayama in the Yoga Sutra as “cutting 


30 SAsUp 2.8-9. 

31 MaitUp 6.18. 

32 MaitUp 6.20. The readings atah and talurasanagranipidanad (so Limaye-Vadekar, 
1958: 343) seem to make more sense than atha and tdlurasandgre nipidanad (so van 
Buitenen, 1962: 112). 

33 MaitUp 6.34 (van Buitenen, 1962: 105). 

34 So van Buitenen, 1962: 133. 

35 Bhag 4.29. 
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off the movement of breathing out and breathing in”. 36 

The following passage from the Mahabharata connects restraint 
of breath with fixing the mind: 37 

But they say in accordance with the teaching of the sacred books that 
the highest Yoga-activity among [the different forms of] Yoga is of 
two kinds: with properties ( saguna ) and without properties ( nirguna ) (8). 
[These two are] fixing the mind and restraint of breath ( pranayama ), o 
king; restraint of breath is with properties, fixing the mind 38 is without 
properties (9). Where [a Yogin] would be seen leaving his breaths free, 
o best among the people of Mithila, there is certainly an excess of air 
(vata); therefore one should not act [in such a manner] (10). 

The passage is obscure, but appears to consider pranayama less than 
and probably preparatory to fixing the mind. Verse 10 indicates the 
need for pranayama'. otherwise there would be an excess of air. This 
indicates that apparently pranayama remains a necessity also in the 
state ‘without properties’, i.e., fixing the mind. It certainly shows 

that here too pranayama concerns the breath, not, or not only, the 

39 

senses. 3 

The following passage comes closer to the idea that saints stop 
their breathing moments before death: 40 

Having reached equilibrium of the gunas, performing [only] such 
actions as concern sustaining the body, and pushing at the time of 
death the breaths into the artery of the heart ( manovaha ) with merely 
the mind, one is liberated. 

It is clear that all the important features of early Jaina asceticism are 
found in the early (but post-Vedic) Brahmanical scriptures. Here, 
too, meditation is only one aspect of a more general process in 
which all bodily and mental activities are stopped. Fasting to death 
and stopping the breath, both of which we had come to recognize 
as characteristics of early Jaina asceticism, are also present in these 
Brahmanical scriptures. The same is true of bodily motionlessness, 
which is compared with the state of a stone, of a pillar, of a moun- 


56 Yoga Sutra 2.49: svasaprasvasayor gativicchedah. 

37 Mhbh 12.304.8-10. 

38 The reading dharanam manah is hard to construe grammatically; the v.l. dharayen 
manah is better, but not completely satisfactory. Perhaps however we may accept a 
construction action noun + accusative as permissible for epic Sanskrit, as it is for 
Pali (Hintiber, 1968: 54-55). 

39 This is maintained by Edgerton (1924: 41 n. 46). 

40 Mhbh 12.207.25. 
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tain. As in early Jainism, meditation aims at the motionlessness of 
the mind. Here too the sense organs are conquered. As a result the 
adept is said not to hear, to smell, etc. 

There can be no doubt that the early Jaina and Brahmanical 
texts examined here describe forms of asceticism which are based 
on some shared assumptions. These assumptions were not part of 
the Brahmanical heritage. No, they should be considered as having 
been current in the spiritual culture of Greater Magadha, before 
they came to exert an influence on texts that present themselves as 
belonging to the Brahmanical tradition. Details of this process will 
be considered in later chapters. Here we will first turn to a related 
feature of the spiritual culture of Greater Magadha, the belief that 
liberation can be attained through knowledge of the self. 


Knowledge of the self 

Beside Jainism, there are other religious movements which originated 
in Greater Magadha, most notably Ajlvikism and Buddhism. We will 
deal with both of them below. There is however one reaction to the 
belief in rebirth and karmic retribution — one method as to what one 
can do about it — which we cannot associate with any single known 
movement, but for which there is nevertheless sufficient evidence 
to accept that it is a product of the spiritual culture of Greater 
Magadha. It is the conviction that a certain kind of knowledge of 
the true nature of the self can bring about, or assist, liberation. 

The difficulty which this method presents to the modern researcher 
is that it is only weakly attested in the Buddhist and Jaina canons, 
and much more strongly in early Brahmanical texts. Indeed, we find 
it already in some passages of the old prose Upanisads. An example 
is the teaching of the Yajnavalkya-Kanda in the Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad. We will study this section in detail in chapter III. 4. Here 
it suffices to recall that the self, according to this teaching, is not 
touched by good or bad actions. It will be clear that there are great 
advantages in knowing such a self when put against the background 
of the belief that all deeds have karmic consequences. The self, after 
all, is what one really is, different from one’s body and even from 
one’s mind. This core of one’s being, this self, that what one really 
is, does not act. It is easy to understand that, seen from the vantage 
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point of this knowledge, all karmic retribution is, in the end, based 
on an colossal misunderstanding. Deeds are carried out by the body 
and the mind, both of which are not to be identified with the self, 
which is different from both of them. 

Knowledge of the self, seen in this way, offers extremely interesting 
perspectives for all those who wish to escape from karmic retribution. 
The idea was adopted by the Yajnavalkya of the Yajnavalkya-Kanda, 
but not only by him. Numerous presumably more recent Brahmanical 
sources show the importance of this idea, which sometimes presents 
itself as a competitor of the path of extreme asceticism. In Part IIA 
we will study the ways in which ideas that originally belonged to 
Greater Magadha came to be adopted in texts of the Brahmanical 
tradition. At this moment we will look at some passages that give 
expression to the idea that knowledge of the true nature of the self 
can lead to liberation. 

The idea that liberation from the effects of activity is obtained by 
abstaining from activity may have been criticized from the earliest 
period. We find such criticism in the Bhagavadglta : 41 

A man does not reach the state free from activity by not performing 
actions; and he does not attain perfection by merely abandoning [activ- 
ity] (4). For no one ever remains without activity even for a moment, 
because everyone, being powerless, is made to perform activity by 
the gunas which are born from Original Nature [prakrti ) (5). He who 
sits, restraining his organs of action [but] thinking with his mind of 
the objects of the senses, he is said to be deluded and of improper 
demeanour (6). But he, Arjuna, who performs discipline of action ( kar - 
mayoga) with his organs of action, restraining his senses with his mind, 
unattached, he excels (7). 

The same criticism is expressed elsewhere in the same text: “For 
it is not possible for an embodied being to abandon completely all 
actions ”. 42 

Criticism of this kind has to answer the question whether libera- 
tion can be attained in another way, and if yes, which one. The 
answer which is often given is surprisingly simple. Liberation from 
the results of one’s actions is possible because in reality no actions 
are ever performed. They are not performed because man’s inner 


41 Bhag 3.4-7. 

42 Bhag 18.11. 
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self, his soul, is completely different from his body and never acts. 
The Bhagavadglta puts it like this: 43 

Actions are, all of them, undertaken by the gunas of Original Nature 
( prakrti ). He who is deluded by egoism thinks ‘I am the doer’. 

It is sufficient to know that in reality one never performs any 
actions: 44 

But he [...] who knows the truth about the category guiia and the 
category action, knowing that the gunas move about among the gunas, 
he does not get attached (28). Those who are confused by the gunas 
of Original Nature {prakrti ) get attached to the gunas and their actions. 
He who knows all should not disturb those dull [people] who do not 
know all. 

It is clear that in this way an altogether different road to libera- 
tion is introduced. The Bhagavadglta calls it jnanayoga ‘discipline of 
knowledge’ and mentions it together with the ‘discipline of action’ 
(, karmayoga ) which enjoins disinterested activity: 45 

In this world a two-fold foundation (of religious salvation) has been 
expounded by Me of old: by the discipline of knowledge of the fol- 
lowers of Sarikhya, and by the discipline of action of the followers of 
Yoga. 

This ‘discipline of knowledge’ is, of course, the sdmkhya 46 which is 
so often referred to in the Mahabharata, as has been shown by 
Edgerton in an important article (1924). 

If the knowledge that one’s real self is by its very nature free from 
activity is sufficient for being freed from the results of actions, one 
would think that no place is left for austerities and meditation. There 
can be no doubt that indeed knowledge fully replaces these alterna- 
tive methods in the opinion of some. Others prefer a combination of 
knowledge and ascetic and meditative practices. A justification for 
combining these two is given in the Katha Upanisad: 47 

Not one who does not abstain from bad acts, nor one who has not come 
to peace, nor one who is not concentrated, nor one whose mind has 
not come to peace, shall reach this [Self] by means of knowledge. 


43 Bhag 3.27. 

44 Bhag 3.28-29. 

45 Bhag 3.3; tr. Edgerton, 1924: 1 

46 Different from the Samkhya system of philosophy. 

47 KathUp 2.24. 
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In this passage ascetic practices are a precondition for the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge. The two ways are also combined, e.g. in the 
following passage of the Mahabharata: 48 

He who looks upon this collection of gunas as being the soul, due to 
wrong points of view, his suffering is infinite [and] does not cease 
(14). But when [suffering] for you (te) [= by you] is seen as not the 
soul, not as I, nor as mine, on what basis does [then] the stream of 
suffering continue? (15) Hear in this connection the supreme teaching 
of renunciation called ‘Right Mind’, which when declared shall result 
in liberation for you (16). For mere renunciation (without knowledge 
of the soul) of all actions, also of the ones prescribed [by the Veda] , 
is considered as an affliction of the wrongly educated which always 
brings suffering (17). When objects are renounced ( dmvyatydge ), how- 
ever, [sacrificial] activities [are involved] ; when property is renounced, 
also vows [are involved]; when happiness is renounced, this is the 
exertion of asceticism; when all is renounced, this is perfection (18). 
This one and only way of renunciation of all (viz. the one called ‘Right 
Mind’) is taught as leading to freedom from suffering; any other way 
leads to misery (19). 

A consequence of the fact that practice leads to liberation only in 
combination with the knowledge of the immovable nature of the 
soul is that practice no longer has to be predominantly of a bodily 
nature. 49 Where practice is expected to bring about this knowledge, 
the mental part is bound to gain prominence. This means that now 
meditation can become the main means of liberation, at the expense 
of physical austerities. It can lead to knowledge of the true nature of 
the self virtually on its own. The following passage, which describes 
Yoga-activity ( yogakrtya ) according to verse 2, illustrates this: 50 

Meditation, study, liberality, truth, modesty, sincerity, forbearance, 
purification, purity of food, and restraining the senses (10); by these 
[means] the fire increases and removes sin. To him [who practises 
these means] all things are obtained and knowledge comes about (1 1). 
Acting the same way toward all beings, with [things] obtained or not 
obtained, having shaken off sin, full of fire, taking little food, having 
conquered the senses, having brought desire and anger under control, 
he should wish to bring [himself] to the place of Brahman (12). Having 
brought about one-pointedness of his mind and senses, concentrated, 
he should fix his mind with his self in the first and last parts of the 


48 Mhbh 12.212.14-19. 

49 This opens the way for practices like the karmayoga of the Bhagavadgita, 
devotion to God, etc. 

50 Mhbh 12.232.10-18. 
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night (13). If one sense leaks of this man possessed of five senses, then 
his insight flows away, like water from the bottom of a bag (14). But 
he should first take hold of his mind, just as a killer of fish [first takes 
hold of] small fish; then the knower of Yoga [should take hold of] his 
ear, then his eye, tongue and nose (15). Then, holding these together, 
the ascetic should place them in his mind; removing in the same way 
his volitions, he should fix his mind in his self (16). Bringing the five 
[senses] together with his knowledge, the ascetic should place them in 
his mind; and when these [five senses] with the mind as sixth stay in 
the self, and come to rest staying together, then Brahman shines forth 
(17). Like a shining flame without smoke, like the bright sun, like the 
fire of lightning in the sky, he sees the self with the self. 

Knowledge of the self as requirement for attaining liberation became 
a potent force in classical Brahmanism, and is a fundamental ingre- 
dient of all the classical schools of Brahmanical philosophy, with 
the exception of Mlmamsa. The notion of an inactive soul is also 
known to the early Buddhist texts, where it is criticized. Buddhism 
taught a different method to attain liberation, and rejected therefore 
both the asceticism of the Jainas, with its emphasis on immobiliza- 
tion, and the notion of a self which by its very nature is inactive. 
Only one relevant passage from the Buddhist canon will here be 
discussed . 51 Criticism of the notion of such a self is implicit in the 
second sermon which the Buddha is supposed to have given after 
his enlightenment, in Benares. Here he applies the following analysis 
to the five constituents of the person : 52 

“What do you think about this, monks? Is body {nip a) permanent or 
impermanent?” 

“Impermanent, Lord.” 

“But is that which is impermanent painful or pleasurable?” 

“Painful, Lord.” 

“But is it fit to consider that which is impermanent, painful, of a nature 
to change, as ‘This is mine, this am I, this is my self?” 

“It is not, Lord.” 

“Is feeling (vedana) [...] perception ( sanna , Skr. samjna) [...] are the habit- 


51 See further Bronkhorst, 2000c: 44 ff. 

52 Vin I p. 14; tr. BD vol. 4 p. 20-21. Cp. Vetter, 2000: 85 ff. This passage 
occurs in the Vinaya texts of the Theravadins, of the Mahlsasakas (TI 1421, vol. 
22, p. 105a 1. 15-24), and of the Dharmaguptakas (TI 1428, vol. 22, p. 789a 1. 
12 - p. 789b 1. 1), as well as elsewhere, e.g. SN III p. 67 f.; cp. also SN III p. 48 
f. etc. (for further references, see Oetke, 1988: 105; Perez-Remon, 1980: 158 ff.). 
The different Vinaya versions have been translated into French by Andre Bareau 
(1963: 191 £). 
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ual tendencies ( samkhdra , Skr. samskara) [...] is consciousness ( vinnana , 
Skr. vijnana ) permanent or impermanent?” 

“Impermanent, Lord.” 

“But is that which is impermanent painful or pleasurable?” 

“Painful, Lord.” 

“But is it fit to consider that which is impermanent, painful, of a nature 
to change, as ‘This is mine, this am I, this is my self?” 

“It is not so, Lord.” 

“Wherefore, monks, whatever is body, past, future, present, or internal 
or external, or gross or subtle, or low or excellent, whether it is far or 
near — all body should, by means of right wisdom, be seen, as it really 
is, thus: This is not mine, this am I not, this is not my self. 

Whatever is feeling [...] whatever is perception [...] whatever are the 
habitual tendencies [...] whatever is consciousness, past, future, pres- 
ent, or internal or external, or gross or subtle, or low or excellent, 
whether it is far or near — all consciousness should, by means of right 
wisdom, be seen, as it really is, thus: This is not mine, this am I not, 
this is not my self.” 

Underlying this passage a notion of the self presents itself as some- 
thing permanent, unchanging and pleasurable. The passage does not 
say that it accepts the existence of such a self; it merely states that 
anything which is impermanent, painful, and of a nature to change 
cannot be the self. This rules out the five constituents of the person. 
Since no other candidates are mentioned, this may imply that a 
self of this nature does not exist at all; this is not however explic- 
itly stated. In this way the passage betrays that the early Buddhists 
were acquainted with precisely that notion of the self (permanent, 
unchanging) which, by its very nature, cannot be touched by the 
activities carried out by its body. Knowledge of such a self signifies 
the end of rebirth and karmic retribution for certain seekers (who 
are obviously not Buddhists). The further qualification, pleasurable, 
is no absolute requirement for the attainment of this goal. We do 
however find it occasionally mentioned in texts belonging to the 
Brahmanical tradition. The notion of the self underlying this pas- 
sage is therefore precisely the one which was an essential element 
of the road to liberation for certain non-Buddhists. The Buddhists 
did not follow this road, and had therefore little use for it. But they 
knew it, and that is most important at present. 

Early Jainism, too, may have had, and accepted, a notion of the soul 
that was not dissimilar to the one we have studied in this section. 
Dalsukh D. Malvania (1981) and others have pointed out that the 
early Jaina concept of the soul was very different from the classical 
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concept which developed in the course of time. He points out that 
Ayaramga 176 describes the soul in the following terms: 53 “It is 
not long nor small nor round nor triangular nor quadrangular nor 
circular; it is not black nor blue nor red nor green nor white; neither 
of good nor bad smell; not bitter nor pungent nor astringent nor 
sweet; neither rough nor soft; neither heavy nor light; neither cold 
nor hot; neither harsh nor smooth. It does not have a body, is not 
born again, has no attachment and is without sexual gender. While 
having knowledge and sentience, there is nonetheless nothing with 
which it can be compared. Its being is without form, there is no 
condition of the unconditioned. It is not sound nor form nor smell 
nor flavour nor touch or anything like that.” (tr. Jacobi, 1884: 52, 
emended as in Dundas, 1992: 37-38; 2002: 43). Ayaramga 171, 
moreover, states: 54 “That which is the soul is that which knows, 
that which is the knower is the soul, that by which one knows is the 
soul.” (tr. Dundas, 1992: 38; 2002: 44). It is not therefore impossible 
that the soul at this early period was believed not to participate in 
the activity of the body, even though this is not explicitly stated. 
A passage in Ayaramga 3 which describes the Jaina as atmavadin, 
lokavadin , karmavadin and kriyavadin is not necessarily in conflict with 
this. 55 The first chapter of the Suyagada, on the other hand, does 
reject the notion of a self that does not act. 56 

We will see below that Ajlvikism appears to have known, and 
accepted, the notion of an inactive self. 


53 Ayar 1.5.6.176 (B p. 56-57) / 1.5.6.170 (D p. 153 f.) / I.5.6.4 (S p. 26 (204)) 
/ 1.5.6.127 f. (Lp. 47). 

54 Ayar 1.5.5.171 (B p. 55) / 1.5.5.165 (D p. 151) / I.5.5.5 (S p. 25 (203)) / 
1.5.5.104 (Lp. 45). 

55 Ayar 1. 1. 1.3-5 (B p. 3) / 1. 1 .1.5-7 (D, p. 15-16) / I.1.1.5 (S p. 1 (179-180)) 
/ 1. 1. 1.5-7 (L p. 4). Schubring’s translation (1926: 67 / 2004: 78) shows that no 
activity of the soul is necessarily thought of: “He believes [then] in an I, in a world, 
in the [repercussion of all] acts and in the freedom of the will. [Since he believes in 
these he says:] ‘I want to act. I want to cause to act, and I want to approve of him 
who acts here.' All these activities through acts in the world have to be recognized 
[as being injurious].” 

56 Suy 1. 1. 1 . 13-14 (ed., tr. Bollee, 1977: 15 and 66): ‘“Ein (Atman), der handelt, 
oder einer der (lediglich) handeln lasst — es wird uberhaupt keiner (sc. Atman), der 
tatig ist, gefunden. In dieser Weise ist (es gemeint, wenn) der Atman (als) nicht 
handelnd (bezeichnet wird)’; zu einer so ktthnen (Meinung bekennen sich) einige. 
Wie wiirde aber eine (derartige) Welt wie die der Verkiinder einer solchen Lehre 
existieren konnen? Von Finsternis zu Finsternis gehen sie, die Toren, in ihren 
Handlungen llicksichtslos.” 
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The Bhagavadgita 

Some related but different answers to the problem of rebirth and 
karmic retribution are associated with the Bhagavadgita, whence they 
spread and gained extensive recognition. The position (or positions) 
of the Bhagavadgita must primarily be looked upon as Brahmanical 
elaborations of the notions we discussed above. However, it will 
become clear that they may yet throw light on the religious quest 
of the Ajlvikas, to be examined below. 

The general theoretical background of the Bhagavadgita is close 
to Samkhya: the self is different from material nature, and this differ- 
ence is to be realized. The question that presents itself is how matter, 
and more in particular the body accompanying a self (which includes 
in this discussion the mind), will continue once this difference is 
realized. Does the body have a nature of its own that determines its 
activity independendy of the involvement of a self? For the Bhaga- 
vadgita it does. It is the “own duty”, the svadharma, of each person. 
Sometimes it is characterized as the nature (prakrti , 3.33; svabhava, 
18.41) of the person concerned. It is different for Brahmins, Ksatri- 
yas, Vaisyas and Sudras: “Calm, [self-] control, austerities, purity, 
patience, and uprightness, theoretical and practical knowledge, and 
religious faith, are the natural-born actions of Brahmins. Heroism, 
majesty, firmness, skill, and not fleeing in battle also, generosity, 
and lordly nature, are the natural-born actions of warriors. Agri- 
culture, cattle-tending, and commerce are the natural-born actions 
of artisans; action that consists of service is likewise natural-born to 
a serf.” 57 

What counts in the Bhagavadgita is the attitude with which these 
duties are to be carried out. A right attitude ensures that mate- 
rial nature acts without involvement of the self. Non-involvement 
is central. It is fundamental that one dissociate oneself from one’s 
actions, or rather from their fruits. Actions which are not inspired by 
the desire to obtain happiness or to avoid suffering do not produce 
karmic effects. They are as good as complete inactivity. The Bhaga- 
vadgita poignantly impresses its message upon the warrior ( ksatriya ) 
Arjuna who is about to destroy a major part of his family, and this 
makes the point very clear. Arjuna must carry out this task without 


57 Bhag 18.42-44 (= Mhbh 6.40.42-44); tr. Edgerton, 1944: 87, modified. 
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concern for the disturbing results. “Holding pleasure and pain alike, 
gain and loss, victory and defeat, then gird thyself for battle; thus 
thou shalt not get evil.”’ 8 The trick in all this is a certain state of 
mind, a mental attitude, which we may call non-attachment: “In 
the mental attitude seek thy [religious] refuge; wretched are those 
whose motive is the fruit [of action].” 59 

Obtaining this mental attitude can be facilitated in various ways. 
Acting as an offering to Krsna is recommended: “Whatever thou 
doest, whatever thou eatest, whatever thou offerest in oblation or 
givest, whatever austerity thou performest, son of KuntI, that do as 
an offering to Me.” 60 Action is also depicted as a sacrifice: “Except 
action for the purpose of sacrifice, this world is bound by actions; 
action for that purpose, son of KuntI, perform thou, free from attach- 
ment [to its fruits].” 61 Sacrifice implies giving to the gods, who 
in return give to the sacrificer. Devotion is a central theme of the 
Bhagavadglta. Related to it is the notion of casting, or depositing, 
one’s actions on Krsna, or on Brahman. In verse 3.30 Krsna invites 
Arjuna to cast all actions onto him, then to fight, free from longing 
and from selfishness. 62 Verse 5.10 speaks, similarly, of “putting [all] 
actions in Brahman”. 63 

In the Bhagavadglta the right mental attitude is more important 
than the activity actually carried out. Once the mental attitude is 
in order, actions will follow suit: “Even if a very evil doer reveres 
Me with single devotion, he must be regarded as righteous in spite 
of all; for he has the right resolution. Quickly he becomes righteous 
( dharmatma) and goes to eternal peace.” 64 This suggests that the evil 
doer will soon turn to his svadharma. Right action is clearly the result 
of right attitude, not vice-versa. 

Though the role of devotion to the Lord should not be under- 
estimated, the Bhagavadglta often creates the impression that this 
is just one means, perhaps beside others, for obtaining the right 
mental attitude. This right mental attitude is, we have seen it before, 


58 Bhag 2.38 (= Mhbh 6.24.38); tr. Edgerton, 1944: 23. 

59 Bhag 2.49cd (= Mhbh 6.24.49cd); tr. Edgerton, 1944: 25. 

60 Bhag 9.27 (= Mhbh 6.31.27). 

61 Bhag 3.9 (= Mhbh 6.25.9); tr. Edgerton, 1944: 19, modified. 

62 Bhag 3.30 (= Mhbh 6.25.30). 

63 Bhag 5.10 (= Mhbh 6.27.10). 

64 Bhag 9.30-3 lab (= Mhbh 6. 3 1.30-3 lab). 
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non-attachment to the fruit of action. The Bhagavadglta contains 
passages which present knowledge of the inactive nature of the soul 
as a means to obtain this mental attitude. “Actions”, verse 3.27 
(cited above) explains, “are, all of them, undertaken by the gunas of 
Original Nature iprakrti). He who is deluded by egoism thinks ‘I am 
the doer’.” The immediately following verses then continue: “But 
he, o long-armed one, who knows the truth about the category guna 
and the category action, knowing that the gunas move about among 
the gunas, he does not get attached. Those who are confused by the 
gunas of Original Nature (prakrti ) get attached to the gunas and their 
actions. He who knows all should not disturb those dull [people] 
who do not know all.” 65 Here, then, the message of the Bhaga- 
vadgita — cultivating a mental attitude of non-attachment with regard 
to the fruit of one’s actions — is no longer an appendage to the way 
of insight. Insight is here a means (beside others) that may help a 
person to cultivate this mental attitude. 

The method of the Bhagavadglta is to be distinguished from 
other contemporary methods. The method of physical and mental 
immobility demanded extreme physical and mental control. Ideas 
and emotions played no active role in it, for they had to be sup- 
pressed. The method of insight into the true nature of the self, on 
the other hand, emphasized the intellectual element. Here under- 
standing the true composition of the world, and the place of the 
soul in it, was deemed to secure liberation. The method of actions 
without consequences, propagated in the Bhagavadglta, finally, put 
almost exclusive weight on what may be called an emotional state, 
an attitude of devotion, or sacrifice, of non-attachment with regard 
to the fruit of one’s actions. We have seen that insight into the true 
nature of the soul may help to obtain this state, and may indeed be 
a precondition for doing so, yet it would be a mistake to identify 
the two. The basically intellectual insight may help to bring about 
an emotional state which is not intellectual. 

The Bhagavadglta addresses an important problem connected with 
the belief in the possibility of liberation through insight: what hap- 
pens to body and mind and their activities once insight is obtained? 
or perhaps: how do body and mind act of their own, when the person 


65 


Bhag 3.28-29 (= Mhbh 6.25.28-29). 
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identifies with his real self and no longer with his body and mind? 
The answer of the Bhagavadglta can easily be interpreted to mean 
that body and mind, when left to their own devices, automatically cany 
out their caste duties. In other words, we are not far removed from 
a fatalistic view of activity. Acts themselves, since they belong to the 
material world and not to the self, do not contribute to obtaining 
liberation. The self obtains liberation precisely because it leaves acts 
to the material world, where they will take a certain direction (that 
of the caste duties) without affecting the self. 


Ajlvikism 

So far we have considered different methods which were thought to 
allow the interruption and cessation of the cycle of rebirths deter- 
mined by one’s deeds. Surprisingly, we have reason to think that 
Ajlvikism was a movement that denied that any such method could 
possibly be effective. The sources for our knowledge of this move- 
ment are essentially limited to the criticisms addressed to it by its 
two rival movements, Jainism and Buddhism. An analysis of these 
sources provides the following picture. 

The Ajlvikas , 66 like the early Jainas and Buddhists, were Srama- 
nas, ascetics who left their homes in order to find some kind of 
highest goal by practising various forms of asceticism. Unlike the 
early Jainas and Buddhists, however, none of their literature (if they 
had any) has survived. Worse, there are no Ajlvikas left today. The 
last Ajlvikas may have lived in the first half of the second millennium 
in the south of India. After that period they disappeared. What we 
know about them mainly derives from Buddhist and Jaina litera- 
ture, which felt little sympathy for the Ajlvikas and presents their 
doctrines in a biased and often caricatural fashion. Ajlvikism is — as 


66 In another study (Bronkhorst, 2000b) it has been argued that the term Ajwika 
(regularly ajwaka in Pali) is used in the Buddhist canon to refer to naked ascetics 
in general. Here we are only concerned with the “real” Ajlvikas, who presumably 
constituted a subset of the group of all naked ascetics and shared, beside nudity, 
a number of beliefs and, perhaps, the habit of referring to themselves as Ajlvi- 
kas. Schopen (2006: 322-23), confusingly, draws attention to a passage from the 
Mulasarvastivadavinaya which refers to an Ajivaka who cannot, by his robes, be 
distinguished from a Buddhist monk. 
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A. L. Basham calls it in the subtitle of his classical study — a vanished 
Indian religion. 

The sources of information about the religion of the Ajlvikas have 
been collected and studied in exemplary fashion by A. L. Basham 
in his book History and Doctrines of the Ajlvikas. This book came out 
in 1951 and has been reprinted several times since then. No study 
has appeared during the next half century that substantially adds to 
its conclusions. Basham also wrote the contribution on the Ajlvikas 
in Mircea Eliade’s Encyclopedia of Religion (New York and London: 
Macmillan, 1987). It does little beyond summing up the contents 
of his book. The same is true of his article on Ajlvikas in the Ency- 
clopaedia of Buddhism (EncBuddh I, 1961-1965, pp. 331-333). More 
recently, Gustav Roth (1993) has restudied the Jaina sources on 
Gosala Maiikhaliputta and arrived at the conclusion that “the most 
ancient and the most primitive doctrine of the Ajlvikas which origi- 
nally existed before the development of a more elaborate system” 
is to be found in the “doctrine of the six ‘Unavoidables’: Gain and 
Loss, Happiness and Distress, Life and Death” (p. 420); this may be 
true, but tells us little about how the original system hangs together. 
While some authors — most notably Claus Vogel in his The Teachings 
of the Six Heretics (1970) — have criticized Basham’s exclusive use of 
the Pali sources and his neglect of the Tibetan and Chinese transla- 
tions, they have added but little to our understanding of Ajlvikism. 67 
A study by Graeme MacQueen which compares the different ver- 
sions of the Sutra which is our most important source (1988: 195) 
arrives at the conclusion “that [the Pali version], of all the versions, 
preserved the most ancient state of the text”. 68 Basham’s study is 
therefore reliable after all, despite the fact that he did not take all 
the source material into consideration. 

Does this mean that Basham has said all that can be said about 
this mysterious vanished religion? Has the last word really been 
said about it unless some new sources which throw new light on 
this particular movement are discovered? I do not think so. The 


67 Vogel, 1970: 1; see further MacQueen, 1984: 291 f.; 1988: 164 f. Vogel, 
1970; Meisig, 1987; and MacQueen, 1988 provide parallel passages from the other 
traditions. 

68 Similarly MacQueen, 1988: 190: “[the Pali version] stands out as the most 
archaic of our texts”. 
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remainder of this section will try to interpret the sources known to 
us in the light of what we know about their cultural and religious 
contexts. This task has not so far been carried out. 

What then did the Ajlvikas do, and what did they believe? To 
begin with the latter of these two questions, Basham points out 
that “[t]he cardinal point of the doctrines of its founder, Makkhali 
Gosala, 69 was a belief in the all-embracing rule of the principle of 
order, Niyati, which ultimately controlled every action and all phe- 
nomena, and left no room for human volition, which was completely 
ineffectual. Thus Ajivikism was founded on an unpromising basis of 
strict determinism, above which was developed a superstructure of 
complicated and fanciful cosmology, incorporating an atomic theory 
which was perhaps the earliest in India, if not in the world.” (pp. 
3-4). This is clear, and even though it is not immediately clear why 
anyone in ancient India should accept such a system of beliefs, it 
does not by itself present a major problem of understanding. 

Such a problem comes up when we consider what the Ajlvikas did. 
It is clear from the sources that the Ajlvikas practised asceticism of a 
severe type which often terminated, like that of the Jainas, in volun- 
tary death by starvation. This is peculiar. The Jainas, too, practised 
asceticism which might culminate in death by starvation, but in their 
case this made sense, as we have seen. In the case of the Ajlvikas 
the meaning of death by starvation is by no means obvious. If it 
makes no difference what one does, why should one choose severe 
asceticism and death by starvation rather than a more agreeable 
form of life? Not surprisingly, to some scholars “it seems doubtful 
whether a doctrine which genuinely advocated the lack of efficacy of 
individual effort could have formed the basis of a renunciatory path 
to spiritual liberation”. 70 And yet we have independent evidence 
regarding the religion of Makkhali Gosala in the following statement 
by the grammarian Patanjali (2nd cent. BCE): ma krta karmani ma krta 
karmani santir vah sreyasity dhdto maskan parivrajakah “because he said 


b9 Perhaps the only passage in the Pali canon that explicitly, though not directly, 
associates Makkhali Gosala with the Ajlvikas is AN III p. 384, where Purana Kas- 
sapa presents — out of six ‘classes’ ( abhijati ) — “the white class ( sukkabhijati )” as being 
“the male and female Ajlvikas (?; ajivaka qjivakiniyo)” , and “the supremely white class 
( paramasukkabhijati )” as Nanda Vaccha, Kisa Sahkicca and Makkhali Gosala. 

70 Dundas, 1992: 26 (2002: 29). Dundas suspects “that the Jains and Buddhists 
deliberately distorted Ajivika doctrine for their own polemical purposes”. 
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‘do not perform actions, do not perform actions, peace is better for 
you’, he is Maskarin the wandering mendicant” (Maha-bh III p. 96 
1. 13-14, on P. 6.1. 154). 71 

Basham’s study throws no light on this riddle. It points out that 
the Buddhists, too, were perplexed. Basham tries to make sense of 
the situation in the following passage (p. 228): “The usual Buddhist 
criticism of the Ajivika Niyati doctrine was pragmatic. [...] Since there 
is no possibility of modifying one’s destiny by good works, self-con- 
trol, or asceticism, all such activity is wasted. The Ajivika doctrines 
are, in fact, conducive to luxury and licentiousness. This practical 
criticism of the Ajivika philosophy might have been easily countered 
by the Ajlvikas with the claim that ascetics performed penances and 
led righteous lives under the compulsion of the same all-embrac- 
ing principle as determined the lives of sinners, and that they were 
ascetics because Niyati so directed it. This very obvious argument 
occurs nowhere in the Buddhist texts, though it was known to the 
Jaina commentator Sllaiika, who quoted it as one of the arguments 
used by the niyativadins .” This argument may seem obvious, yet it 
is unconvincing. It is and remains difficult to believe that the early 
Ajlvikas engaged in painful asceticism for no other reason than that 
they thought that fate obliged them to do so. Even if this position 
turns out to be correct, it remains unintelligible without additional 
information as to its intellectual context. 

Ajlvikism and Jainism appear to have been very close to each 
other in the early days. Indeed, earlyjaina texts present the founder 
of Ajlvikism, Makkhali Gosala, as a pupil of Mahavlra. Gosala subse- 
quently broke away from Mahavlra, but it seems a priori not unlikely 
that an understanding of the fundamental doctrines and practices 
of early Jainism will help us to reach a better understanding of 
Ajlvikism. Our first task therefore is to determine in what essential 
respects Jainism and Ajlvikism differed from each other. 

Earlyjaina asceticism was an attempt to stop activity and to put 
an end to karmic traces acquired earlier, as we have seen. It was 
a direct response to the challenge posed by the doctrine of karma, 


71 Note however Roth, 1993: 422: “A comparison ofjaina Pkt. Gosale Mankha- 
li-putte and Pali Makkhali Gosalo with B. Sk. Maskari GosalT-putrah shows that the 
latter, though it is closer to the Pali reading, is of secondary origin. In both cases 
the words ofjaina Pkt. Mankhali and of Pali Makkhali, connected with the name 
of Gosala, with the ending -li instead of -ri, characterize themselves as variants of 
the eastern Magadhi type of Prakrit.” 
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interpreted in a literal way: acts — i.e. physical and mental acts — pro- 
duce results in this or a next life. Physical and mental immobility 
discards the traces left by earlier acts, and purifies the soul from all 
acts, with total liberation as ultimate outcome. It is in this way pos- 
sible to see the “logic” (if this is an appropriate term in this context) 
behind the tendency of Jaina ascetics to practise immobility, in the 
extreme case until death. This practice has a double objective: it 
destroys the traces of earlier deeds, and it binds no new karma. It 
is also clear that Jainism accepted the doctrine of karma in a form 
in which bodily and mental movement play a central role. Bodily 
and mental movements lead to results, and in order to avoid those 
results all movement has to be halted. 

Let us now turn to some of the textual passages that inform us 
about the doctrine of the Ajivikas. Basham’s locus classicus is the 
Samannaphala Sutta of the Buddhist Dlgha Nikaya. In this sermon 
the views of the so-called six heretics are recorded. One of these is 
Nigantha Nataputta, who is the same as Mahavlra, the last Jaina 
tirthankara who was a contemporary of the Buddha. His views should 
correspond at least to some extent with what we know about early 
Jainism, but the correspondence is not immediately obvious. Basham 
comments by saying (p. 17): “The teaching ascribed to Nigantha 
Nataputta is very obscure, but, as Jacobi has pointed out, while it 
is not an accurate description of the Jaina creed it contains nothing 
alien to it.” 72 This may be a somewhat optimistic characterization 
of the situation, 73 yet it is clear that the teaching attributed to the 
Jaina leader is recognizably Jaina. We may be well advised to take a 
similar stance with regard to the teachings supposedly characterizing 
Ajlvikism: These teachings may not be an accurate description of the 


72 The reference is (indirectly) to Jacobi, 1880, where it is argued that the posi- 
tion described in the Samannaphala Sutta can be identified as belonging to Parsva, 
Mahavlra’s predecessor. 

7 i There can be no doubt that catu-yama-sarnvara-samvuto of the Samannaphala 
Sutta alludes to the caujjama dhamma “the Four Restraints” of the followers of Parsva, 
but it has repeatedly been pointed out (e.g. Rhys Davids, 1899: 75 n. 1; Walshe, 
1987: 545 n. 115) that the specification of the Four Restraints in the Buddhist 
Sutta is quite different from the one found in the Jaina texts. The Jaina Thanamga 
4.1.136 / 266, for example, states: “In the Bharahas and the Eravayas the Arhats 
in the middle, excepting the first and the last, preach the doctrine of the Four 
Restraints, viz. abstaining from killing living beings, abstaining from false speech, 
abstaining from taking what is not given, abstaining from sexual intercourse” (cp. 
Deleu, 1970: 256). 
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Ajlvika creed, but they may contain little that is alien to it. 

The following is, in Basham’s paraphrase (pp. 13-14), the teaching 
attributed to Makkhali Gosala: 74 

There is neither cause nor basis for the sins of living beings; they 
become sinful without cause or basis. Neither is there cause or basis 
for the purity of living beings; they become pure without cause or 
basis. There is no deed performed either by oneself or by others, 
no human action, no strength, no courage, no human endurance or 
human prowess. 74 All beings, all that have breath, all that are born, 
all that have life, are without power, strength, or virtue, but are devel- 
oped by destiny, chance, and nature, and experience joy and sorrow 
in the six classes (of existence). 

There are 1 ,400,000 chief uterine births, 6,000 and 600; 500 karmas, 

5 karmas, 3 karmas, a karma, and half a karma', 62 paths; 62 lesser kalpas] 

6 classes (of human existence); 8 stages of man; 4,900 means of liveli- 
hood (?); 76 4,900 ascetics; 4,900 dwellings of ndgas ; 2,000 faculties; 
3,000 purgatories; 36 places covered with dust (?); 7 sentient births; 

7 insentient births; 7 births from knots (?); 7 gods; 7 men; 7 pisaca 
(births?); 7 lakes; 7 knots (?), and 700; 7 precipices, and 700; 7 dreams, 
and 700; and 8,400,000 great kalpas through which fool and wise alike 
will take their course, and make an end of sorrow. There is no question 
of bringing unripe karma to fruition, nor of exhausting karma already 
ripened, by virtuous conduct, by vows, by penance, or by chastity. 
That cannot be done. Samsara is measured as with a bushel, with its 
joy and sorrow and its appointed end. 77 It can neither be lessened 
nor increased, nor is there any excess of deficiency of it. Just as a ball 
of thread will, when thrown, unwind to its full length, so fool and wise 
alike will take their course, and make an end of sorrow. 

Beside this passage from Buddhist literature, there is a passage in 
the Svetambara Jaina canon that informs us about the teachings of 
Gosala. It occurs in the Viyahapannatti (= Bhagavatl) and reads 
as follows: 78 


74 DN I p. 53-54 (cited by Basham, p. 14-15 n. 3). 

75 I omit the additions made by Basham on the basis of Buddhaghosa’s com- 
mentary. 

76 The Nalanda edition of this passage (as well as the PTS edition elsewhere, 
e.g. SN III p. 211) has djwaka-sate; the translation will then be: 4,900 Ajlvikas. This 
fits in well with the following paribbdjakas. 

11 Franke’s translation (1913: 58) may have to be preferred: “Gluck und Leid 
sind wie mit Scheffeln zugemessen, und die Dauer der Seelenwanderung hat ihren 
bestimmten Termin’’. 

78 Viy 15.101 p. 677 (Ladnun); 15.68 p. 712 1. 1-6 (Bombay). Tr. Basham p. 
219 (modified). Note that something very similar to the end of this passage ( tao 
pacchd sijjhai bujjhai muccdi parinivvai savvadukkhdnam antam karri) occurs several times 
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All those who have reached or are reaching or will reach salvation must 
finish in order 8,400,000 mahakappas, seven divine births, seven groups, 
seven sentient births, seven ‘abandonments of transmigration’ ( pautta - 
parihara), 500,000 kammas, and 60,000 and 600 and the three parts of 
kamma. Then, being saved, awakened, set free, and reaching nirvana 
they have made or are making or will make an end of all sorrow. 

A comparison of these two passages leads Basham to the undoubtedly 
correct conclusion (p. 219): “The close similarity shows that both 
passages are garbled borrowings from a common source.” It also 
constitutes an important argument to look upon the passage in the 
Pali Samannaphala Sutta as providing historical information about 
the Ajlvikas, even though there appear to be no precise parallels in 
Chinese and Tibetan. 79 

An analysis of these two passages induces Basham to conclude that 
Gosala opposed the doctrine of free will. All and sundry are com- 
pletely subject to the one principle which determines all things. He 
cites here once again the following words from the Samannaphala 
Sutta (p. 224-225): “Just as a ball of thread when thrown will unwind 
to its full length, so fool and wise alike will take their course, and 
make an end of sorrow.” However, according to Basham “[t]his 
absolute determinism did not preclude a belief in karma, but for 
Makkhali Gosala the doctrine had lost its moral force. Karma was 
unaffected by virtuous conduct, by vows, by penances, or by chas- 
tity, but it was not denied. The path of transmigration was rigidly 
laid out, and every soul was fated to run the same course through a 
period of 8,400,000 mahakalpas.” He cites in this connection another 
portion of the passage from the Samannaphala Sutta: “There is no 
question of bringing unripe karma to fruition, nor of exhausting karma 
already ripened, by virtuous conduct, by vows, by penance, or by 
chastity. That cannot be done.” 

A closer consideration of this portion suggests that Basham may 
have overstated his case. The portion speaks of “bringing unripe 
karma to fruition” and of “exhausting karma already ripened”. We 
have seen that this is precisely what the Jainas tried to do. Asceticism 
in Jainism had a double function, as we have seen: “the annihila- 


in Utt 29. On kammani, cp. Leumann, 1889: 339 (525); Sehubring, 1954: 260 (472). 
Basham, quoting an edition not accessible to me (“with the comm, of Abhayadeva, 
3 vols. Bombay, 1918-21”), reads kammani. 

79 Cp. MacQueen, 1988: 167. 
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tion of former actions, and the non-performing of new actions”. 
Makkhali Gosala, we now learn, maintains that the former of these 
two is impossible. Our two passages do not contradict the view that 
karma determines the future condition of an individual. They, or at 
any rate the first one of them, reject the possibility that this process 
can be precipitated, but this may mean that karmic retribution takes 
its time, and that virtuous conduct, vows, penance, and chastity do 
not hasten the process . 80 

In this way an interesting contrast between Ajlvikism and Jainism 
becomes visible. The Jaina ascetic, by practising immobility, aspired 
to bring about a twofold effect: the annihilation of former actions, 
and the non-performing of new actions. His inactivity was not only 
meant to avoid producing karmic effects in the future, but also to 
destroy actions carried out in the past. The Ajivika, on the other 
hand, denied that present inactivity can destroy actions carried out 
in the past. For him these former actions will carry fruit whatever 
one does. However, there is no reason to believe that he rejected the 
possibility of non-performance of new actions . 81 We may therefore 
formulate the hypothesis that both Jainism and Ajlvikism interpreted 
the doctrine of karma in the same way, believing that bodily and 
mental movements were responsible for rebirth. But whereas the 
Jainas believed that motionlessness might destroy past karma, the 
Ajlvikas did not accept this. 

This does not yet solve all the problems surrounding Ajlvikism. The 
central question remains unanswered: why did the Ajlvikas adhere 


80 Cp. Pande, 1974: 344-45. Note that something not altogether dissimilar 
is ascribed (perhaps incorrectly) by Herodotus to the Egyptians. See Kirk, Raven 
and Schofield, 1983: 219-220, which translates Herodotus II, 123: “the Egyptians 
are the first to have maintained the doctrine that the soul of man is immortal, and 
that, when the body perishes, it enters into another animal that is being born at 
the time, and when it has been the complete round of the creatures of the dry land 
and of the sea and of the air it enters again into the body of man at birth; and its 
cycle is completed in 3,000 years. There are some Greeks who have adopted this 
doctrine, some in former times, and some in later, as if it were their own invention; 
their names I know but refrain from writing down.” 

81 As late an author as Kamalasila attributes this position to the Ajlvikas (Tucci, 
1971: 20); “Now as for the statement ‘No wholesome or other act need be per- 
formed’, anyone who speaks like this on this point would be in agreement with the 
doctrine of the Ajlvikas that liberation results from the ending of karma” (tr. Olson 
and Ichishima, 1979: 216 (42), modified). I thank Martin Adam for drawing my 
attention to this passage. 
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to their strict determinism? It is here that the preceding section on 
the Bhagavadglta proves helpful. Let us recall the main points. 

We have seen that there were people in ancient India who were 
neither Buddhists nor Jainas, but who shared with the Jainas the 
conviction that the doctrine of karma concerns physical and mental 
acts; these people had nonetheless found another way to reach libera- 
tion, viz., insight into the true nature of the self. One aspect of this 
solution is not very often addressed in the earliest texts, but must 
have confronted everyone who took this solution seriously. Knowing 
the true nature of one’s self means: no longer identifying with the 
activities of body and mind. What happens at that moment to the 
activities of body and mind? Classical Samkhya — one of the Brah- 
manical philosophies just referred to — offers the following answer: 
the material world will stop being active once the self withdraws 
itself, just as a dancer stops dancing when the spectators lose inter- 
est. This does not however provide much help to those who look for 
practical guidance after obtaining the desired insight. 

There is reason to believe that the Ajlvikas shared certain notions 
with the author(s) of the Bhagavadglta, whose views we studied above. 
Both, it appears, believed that bodies can act according to their own 
natures. For the author of the Bhagavadglta this only happens when 
people realize their true identity; the activity they engage in will 
then be in accordance with their caste. The Ajlvikas may not have 
believed that any special insight was called for. The real self being in 
any case inactive, bodies will always act according to their natures, 
which means that they will pass through all the stages specified in 
the passages studied earlier, and will reach, after 8,400,000 great 
kalpas, the stage where all karma has run its course. 

The reason to think that the Ajlvikas thought so is the fol- 
lowing enigmatic passage, which is part of the passage from the 
Samannaphala Sutta cited earlier: 82 “There is no deed performed 
either by oneself or by others, no human action, no strength, no cour- 
age, no human endurance or human prowess.” The authenticity of 
this passage is confirmed by its parallel in the Saiighabhedavastu. 83 


82 N’atthi atta-kare n’atthi para-kare, n’atthi purisa-kare, rt’atthi balam n’atthi viriyam, 
n’atthi purisa-thamo n’atthi purisa-parakkamo. For the nom. sg. in -e (-kdre) see K. R. 
Norman, 1976a: 240 f.; Geiger, 1916/1994: 73 § 80. 

83 Gnoli, 1978: 221-222; Meisig, 1987: 136: nasti purusakdrah, nasti pardkramah, 
nasti purusakdraparakramah, nasty dtmakdrah, na parakdrah, anatmakaraparakarah. 
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This passage stands out in comparison to its surroundings, for it does 
not, unlike its surroundings, speak about living beings (Skt. sattva ; Pali 
satta) but about the self (Skt. dtman, Pali atta; beside the other: para) 
and the person (Skt. purusa, Pali purisa). Basham’s translation may 
not draw sufficient attention to this change of terminology, which 
may yet be vital. Atman and purusa are precisely the terms used by 
those schools and thinkers (such as Samkhya) which maintain that 
the self does not act, and that activity belongs to material nature . 84 
What the present passage states is precisely this, that the self does 
not act. The following translation makes this clearer: “There is no 
deed performed either by [one’s own] self or by [the sell] of others, 
no action belonging to the purusa , no strength, no courage [belonging 
to the purusa], no endurance connected with the purusa or prowess 
connected with the purusa ,” 85 

It cannot be denied that the choice of terminology of the present 
passage is suggestive. It also supports the interpretation proposed 
here. According to the Ajlvikas, the real self does not act. Activ- 
ity belongs to the material world, which includes body and mind. 
According to the Bhagavadglta, a body (and mind) left to its own 
devices follows its nature, which is the rules of the caste into which 
one is born. This very Brahmanical and caste-oriented way of looking 
at the nature of the material world was not shared by the Ajlvikas, 
who had different ideas about this issue. According to them, a body 
that is left to its own devices — i.e., for them, every body — will make 
its owner pass through a large number of mahdkalpas, specified in the 
passages examined above. 

The comparison with the Bhagavadglta may explain another 
piece of information about the Ajlvikas as well. Purana Kassapa, 
another heretic whose views are described in the Samannaphala 
Sutta, appears to have been a teacher who was held in respect by 


84 Suy 2.6.47 criticizes those who believe in “an unmanifest, great, eternal, 
imperishable and unchanging purusa” (Bollee, 1999: 426). Silarika ascribes this verse 
to Ekadandins, which term — as Bollee reminds us — may have covered the Ajlvikas, 
beside others (Basham, p. 169 f.). Bollee adds the appropriate warning (1999: 435 
n. 26): “our commentators are Jains who might have known hardly more of these 
old and vague views of religious opponents than we”. 

85 The fact that the following line states that all satta, all pana, all bhuta and all 
jtva are without strength and without courage is no doubt meant to draw the con- 
clusion that living beings, because their real selves have no strength and courage, 
don’t really have them either. 
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the Ajivikas . 86 His views, as presented in the Samannaphala Sutta 
and paraphrased by Basham, are as follows : 87 

He who performs an act or causes an act to be performed [...] he 
who destroys life, the thief, the housebreaker, the plunderer [...] the 
highway robber, the adulterer and the liar [...] commit no sin. Even 
if with a razor-sharp discus a man reduce all the life on earth to a 
single heap of flesh, he commits no sin [...] If he come down the south 
bank of the Ganges, slaying, maiming, and torturing, and causing oth- 
ers to be slain, maimed, or tortured, he commits no sin, neither does 
sin approach him. Likewise if a man go down the north bank of the 
Ganges, giving alms and sacrificing, and causing alms to be given and 
sacrifices to be performed, he acquires no merit, neither does merit 
approach him. From liberality, self-control, abstinence, and honesty 
is derived neither merit, nor the approach of merit. 

It is more than probable that Purana’s position is not presented here 
in the most favourable light. Moreover, we have seen that the Jainas 
did not shy away from accusing the Buddhists of being able to eat 
babies without incurring sin. The Jainas had a point, which they 
however exaggerated beyond all reasonable proportions. It makes 
sense to assume that the Buddhist texts that describe the position 
of Purana Kassapa do the same. They exaggerate beyond reason- 
able proportion a position, or the consequences of a position, which 
did, in fact, belong, in this or in a closely similar form, to Purana 
Kassapa, and therefore probably to the Ajivikas. 

Let us now draw the Bhagavadglta into the picture. Krsna encour- 
ages Arjuna not to avoid battle and the killing of his relatives, and 


86 He alone — unlike the other five heretics, including Maskarin Gosaliputra — is 
presented as “chief of five hundred Ajivikas” (pancamatranam Ajwikasatdndm pramukhah ) 
in the Sanghabhedavastu of the Mulasarvastivadins (Gnoli, 1978: 217: the views 
here attributed to Purana Kasyapa (p. 220-221) coincide however with those of 
Ajita Kesakambali in the Samannaphala Sutta). He is several times presented as an 
Ajivika teacher in later texts; cf. Basham, 1951: 80 f. He is also the one who held 
that Nanda Vaccha, Kisa Saiikicca and Makkhali Gosala constitute “the supremely 
white class” (see note 69, above). Moreover, “[SN III p. 69] ascribes the first portion 
of Makkhali’s views (as given in [DN I p. 53]) — that there is no cause, no reason 
for depravity or purity — to Purana Kassapa” (DPPN II p. 398 s.v. Makkhali-Gosala 
n. 1). — It is noteworthy that Maskari(n) and Purana are mentioned by Bhaskara I 
as earlier mathematicians (Pingree, 1981: 59); see Shukla, 1976: liii-lv, 7 1. 7 (on 
Aryabhatiya Dasagltika 1), 67 1. 4 (on Aryabhatiya Ganitapada 9). 

87 DN I p. 52-53 (partly cited by Basham, p. 13 n. 1). A resume of this position 
in verse is given SN I p. 66. Essentially the same position is attributed to Sanjayl 
Vairattiputra in the Mulasarvastivadin Sanghabhedavastu (Gnoli, 1978: 222-223; 
Meisig, 1987: 144). 
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says : 88 “He who thinks of him (i.e., the soul inhabiting the body) as 
killer, he who deems him killed, both of these possess no knowledge; 
he does not kill and is not killed. Never is he born or does he die; he 
has not come to be, nor will he come to be; unborn, permanent, eter- 
nal, ancient, he is not killed when the body is killed.” Here we meet 
with a statement — not this time from a critic but from the author 
of the Bhagavadglta himself — to the effect that killing is allowed in 
certain circumstances, or more appropriately, that killing has no 
karmic consequences — i.e., it is no sin — in Arjuna’s situation. 

Both Ajlvikism and the Bhagavadglta, then, allow for the pos- 
sibility that the body, when left to its own devices, will kill its fellow 
human beings. For both there is nothing wrong with this; the Bhaga- 
vadglta goes to the extent of warning Arjuna not to try to stop 
this process. Purana may have thought that there was no way this 
process could be stopped. The parallelism appears to go further. The 
Bhagavadglta, as we have seen, denies that actions are carried out 
by the self; they “are, all of them, undertaken by the gunas of Origi- 
nal Nature [prakrti ). He who is deluded by egoism thinks ‘I am the 
doer’”. The account of Purana is, similarly, resumed in the one word 
akiriya “non- action ”. 89 

What is the place of asceticism in the Ajlvika vision of the world? 
If our reflections so far are correct, the answer must now be evident. 
Asceticism cannot destroy the traces of acts committed in previous 
lives, or even earlier in the present life. But asceticism in Jainism 
had a double function: “the annihilation of former actions, and the 
non-performing of new actions”. Annihilating former actions is not 
recognized as possible by the Ajlvikas, but non-performing new 
actions is possible. It is even essential at the end of the long series 
of lives during which, at last, all former actions have borne fruit. The 
Ajlvika takes longer, much much longer, than his Jaina confrere to 
annihilate former actions, because he does not recognize asceticism 


88 Bhag 2.19-20 (= Mhbh 6.24.19-20). On the interpretation of verse 20b, see 
Bronkhorst, 1991b: 303. 

89 DN I p. 53 (§ 18). The Gilgit Sanghabhedavastu attributes this position 
( akriya ) to Sanjayl Vairatgputra (Gnoli, 1978: 223). Asvaghosa’s Buddhacarita (9.57) 
appears to use the word prakrti to refer to the force that determines future exist- 
ences: “Some say there is a future life (paraloka ) but do not explain the means of 
liberation. They teach that there is an essential force of nature (prakrti ) at work in 
the continuance of activity, like the essential heat of fire and the essential liquidity 
of water.” (tr. Johnston). 
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as a means to accomplish this. He has to live through 8’400’000 
great kalpas, to bring this about. But at the end he too, like the Jaina 
monk, has to abstain from further activity. Like the Jaina ascetic who 
is close to his goal, also the Ajivika who is close to it must starve 
himself to death, without doing anything whatsoever. 

The above considerations, it is hoped, have made Ajivika doctrine 
somewhat more comprehensible in its historical context than it has 
been so far. Basham’s excellent study had left us with the idea that 
a fatalistic doctrine, whose links with other contemporary doctrines 
and with the ascetic practices of the Ajlvikas themselves remained 
unclear, had somehow been able to establish itself as the core of a 
new religion. Basham may not be blamed for this, for the textual 
evidence is incomplete, biased, and far from perfect. Yet it is to 
be kept in mind that religious currents do not normally crystallize 
around just any idea. More often than not religious doctrine — espe- 
cially the doctrines of “new religions” — shares features with other 
contemporary religious currents, or addresses issues that are some- 
how felt to be important in the society concerned. Ajlvikism, it now 
appears, shared a concern for the doctrine of karma with the other 
religious currents known to have existed in its time: Buddhism, Jain- 
ism, and even some of the contemporary developments of Vedic 
religion. From among these religious currents it was closest by far 
to Jainism, which is hardly remarkable in view of the fact that the 
Jaina tradition presents Makkhali Gosala as a one-time pupil of 
Mahavlra. The most important difference between Ajlvikism and 
Jainism appears to have been the Ajivika view that asceticism cannot 
annihilate former karma. The automatic consequence of this posi- 
tion is that the Ajlvikas, in order to reach liberation, will have to 
wait for former karma to run its own course. This takes long, but 
not forever: the Ajlvikas somehow came up with a total duration 
of 8’400’000 great kalpas. Once arrived at the end of this period, 
the Ajlvikas, like their Jaina counterparts, will have to engage in 
asceticism, more precisely: in the non-performing of new actions. 
They, like the Jaina ascetics, will choose a way of dying that is as 
inactive as possible: the Jainas through starvation, the Ajlvikas, it 
appears, through thirst. 

Linked to this particular notion as to how liberation can be 
attained, the Ajlvikas appear to have believed in the inactive nature 
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of the self. This, if true, would point to a resemblance between the 
main message of the Bhagavadglta and the doctrine of the Ajlvikas. 
Both would then recognize in each individual a self that does not act, 
and a bodily part (which includes the mind) that does act. Knowing 
that one’s self is essentially different from one’s body induces people 
to let the body follow its own nature; this own nature of the body is 
in the Bhagavadglta one’s svadharma, one’s caste duties, and for the 
Ajlvikas something else, most probably expressed in the long list of 
incarnations one has to pass through. 

The main reason for believing that the self, for the Ajlvikas, was 
by its nature inactive, is the phrase preserved in the Samannaphala 
Sutta describing their position: “There is no deed performed either 
by [one’s own] self or by [the sell] of others, no action belonging 
to the purusa, no strength, no courage [belonging to the purusa ] , no 
endurance connected with the purusa or prowess connected with 
the purusa .” We have seen that there is some reason to think that 
earliest Jainism, too, may have had a similar conception of the self. 
Classical, i.e. later, Jainism has a different conception of the soul, as 
is well known. This classical conception, however, appears to have 
developed at a later time . 90 

It will be clear from what precedes, that the Bhagavadglta, in 
spite of its undoubted originality, has not invented all its new ideas 
from scratch. The idea, in particular, that there is a behaviour that 
is proper to the person, a behaviour which he will carry out if not 
interfered with, may have been derived from Ajlvikism or related 
movements. We will see in a subsequent chapter that there is reason 
to think that Ajlvikism exerted an influence on other parts of the 
Mahabharata as well. At this point it is important to remain aware 
of a vital difference between Ajlvikism and the Bhagavadglta: in the 
former the sequence of karmic retributions could not be interfered 
with, in the latter such interference was a temptation to which wise 
people should resist. 


90 On the development of this concept, see Bronkhorst, 2000a. 
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Buddhism 

Buddhism constitutes another answer to the problem of rebirth and 
karmic retribution. It is not however necessary to say much about 
it here, for there is good reason to think that the Buddhist path 
tells us relatively little about the culture of Greater Magadha. This 
reason lies primarily in the fact that Buddhism presents not only an 
altogether different solution, but has changed the problem to begin 
with. All the movements we have so far considered start from the 
assumption that all acts — whether good, bad or neutral, whether 
carried out intentionally or otherwise — have karmic consequences. 
This explains how the suppression of all acts, as in Jainism, or the 
realization that one’s self never acts, can be thought of as provid- 
ing a solution. Early Buddhism rejects both these solutions and the 
problem they are supposed to solve along with them. No, excessive 
asceticism as exemplified by the Jainas does not lead to liberation. 
And no, knowledge of the self has no liberating effect. These two 
methods are useless because the real problem does not lie with one’s 
acts as such, but with the driving force behind those acts. The term 
often used in this context is ‘thirst’ ( trsna ). Liberation is obtained 
when this driving force is eliminated. This requires a psychological 
process, not just immobilization of body and mind, or knowledge 
of the true nature of the self. The Buddhist texts describe this psy- 
chological process, but in doing so they follow a course which is 
essentially different from the other ones available in their time. They 
emphasize that the Buddha taught an altogether new path, and we 
have no reason to doubt that they were right. It follows that an 
analysis of the Buddhist method teaches us little about the ideology 
that prevailed in Greater Magadha before Buddhism appeared on 
the scene . 91 


Conclusions 

The various responses which were proposed to the problem of rebirth 
and karmic retribution show that all the ones considered, with the 


91 For a detailed presentation, see my forthcoming book Buddhist Teachings in 
India (English translation of Bronkhorst, 2000c). 
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sole exception of Buddhism, share a set of beliefs which we call the 
fundamental ideology of the spiritual culture of Greater Magadha. 
The fact that this ideology manifests itself in several otherwise distinct 
movements allows us to infer that these movements had inherited 
it from an earlier period. This in its turn entitles us to ascribe this 
ideology to the spiritual culture of Greater Magadha which existed 
prior to the appearance of Jainism, Buddhism, and the other cur- 
rents which we have considered. 

This ideology, which presumably existed at least for a while 
simultaneously with Vedic culture, though different from it, can be 
characterized in few words. The belief in rebirth and karmic retribu- 
tion was central to it. Perhaps the emphasis should here be put on 
karmic retribution rather than on rebirth, for the different methods 
considered, all of them meant to put an end to rebirth and karmic 
retribution, are variants of one sole theme: activity has to be stopped. 
This shows the central importance of the belief in karmic retribution, 
which cannot be detached from the belief in rebirth in this culture. 
We further learn from it that karmic retribution originally followed 
all deeds, not just morally good and bad ones. Only thus could it 
make sense to abstain from all activity, or to realize that the core of 
one’s being is totally inactive. 

This fundamental ideology was taken over, with few discernible 
variations, by all religious movements that we have considered in 
this chapter, with the exception of Buddhism . 92 Buddhism, too, 
started from a belief in rebirth and karmic retribution, to be sure, 
but this was not quite the same as the corresponding belief in the 
other currents. Karmic retribution was here limited to deeds that 
are the result of desire or intention. Buddhism distinguished itself in 
this respect from the other religious currents that had originated in 
Greater Magadha. As a result, its method for obtaining liberation 
was different, too. 

The deviant interpretation of karmic retribution in early Bud- 
dhism should not confuse us. The fact that the vicissitudes of history 
have increased the number of followers of Buddhism to the extent 
that there are nowadays far more Buddhists than Jainas and Ajlvikas, 
does not tell us anything about the situation several centuries before 


92 The striking homogeneity of this ideology in all these religious movements 
may be an instance of the inherent conceptual systems that are said to characterize 
religions; cf. Witzel, 2004. 
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the Common Era. Indeed, we will learn in a later chapter that during 
the early centuries Buddhists remained unnoticed by outside observ- 
ers who nevertheless perceived with clarity the difference between 
some of the competing methods . 93 


93 See esp. p. 93, below. 



CHAPTER 1.2 


OTHER FEATURES 

Attempts will be made in this chapter to find further features of 
what must have been the culture of Greater Magadha. The inhabit- 
ants of Greater Magadha, it may be recalled, were not all ascetics 
and renouncers. On the contrary, the ascetics and renouncers can 
only have constituted a small minority of this society. It also had 
other concerns beside that of putting an end to karmic retribution. 
The vicissitudes of history have lent much emphasis to its beliefs 
about human fate after death, but this should not mislead us into 
thinking that this was all these people were concerned about. Many 
other features of this society may be forever lost to us, or at present 
unrecoverable. Nevertheless, some of its features may be recovered. 
This chapter will briefly present four features which appear, with 
some degree of likelihood, to have characterized Greater Magadha. 
It should however be kept in mind that the limited testimony at our 
disposal does not allow us to reach certainty in this matter. 


Funerary practices 

The only early source that gives us direct evidence about the funerary 
practices current among the inhabitants of Greater Magadha is the 
passage from the Satapatha Brahmana which we discussed in the 
introduction. All we learn from this passage is that the sepulchral 
mounds of these people were round ( parimandala ). We know a great 
deal about the treatment which the mortal remains of respected 
persons received among the cultural heirs of these early inhabitants, 
especially among the Buddhists. Since these later manifestations 
were not simple imitations of the original practices, and underwent 
important modifications in the course of time, they add little of 
value for the investigation of the culture of Greater Magadha, even 
though they do yield information about the interaction between 
Brahmanism and Buddhism in particular. They will not be dealt 
with in this book . 94 


94 See however the remarks in Part IV. 
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Medicine 

There are reasons to think that there were differences in the practice 
of medicine between the Vedic cultural area and Greater Magadha. 
The material which testifies to this difference has been studied by 
Kenneth G. Zysk (1988, 1990, 1991), whom we will follow in many 
respects. Ayurveda, Zysk argues, does not have its roots in Vedic 
medical practices. 95 Quite on the contrary, for information about 
the early history of Ayurveda one has to look elsewhere, in the early 
surviving texts of Buddhism and Jainism, i.e., of the religions that 
arose in Greater Magadha. Zysk concentrates on the texts of the 
Pali Tipitaka, and finds there many striking parallels to classical 
Ayurvedic literature. 

Vedic medical practices and those originally from Greater 
Magadha coexisted for a while. Evidence for this is found in two 
Greek passages preserved by the historian and geographer Strabo. 
The first one is a well-known account by Megasthenes. It describes 
one kind of Brahmanical ascetic, and two kinds of Sramanas. We 
will see in a later chapter that these three kinds of ascetics agree in 
many details with a similar division found in the Apastamba Dharma 
Sutra. The second kind of Sramana is described as surviving by 
begging, and as remaining motionless for long periods of time. Inter- 
estingly, Sramanas of this kind are here called ‘physicians’ ( iatrikoi ). 
The passage further specifies (I use Zysk’s translation, p. 28): “and 
[he says that] they are able to bring about multiple offspring, male 
offspring and female offspring, through the art of preparing and 
using drugs; but they accomplish healing through grains for the most 
part, not through drugs; and of the drugs [he says that] the most 
highly esteemed are the ointments and the plasters”. 96 

Zysk’s comments on this passage are worth quoting (p. 28-29): 
“The sramanic healers are said to effect their cures mostly through 
grain foods (sitia), and when they employ drugs ( pharmaka ), the most 
esteemed are ointments ( epikhrista ) and poultices ( kataplasmata ). Inher- 
ent in this distinction is the internal dietary use of foods and the 
external application of drugs, both of which are fundamental to the 
rational therapy ( yuktivyapdsraya ) of Ayurvedic medicine. The former 
helps to sustain and regulate the internal functions of the human 


95 So already Zysk, 1985: 1, 10-11. Cp. Wujastyk, 1995: 20 f. 

96 Schwanbeck, 1846: 136-139, Fragm. 41: Jacoby, 1958: 636-37. 
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organism by restoring a balance to the bodily elements, while the 
latter eradicates afflictions located on the body’s surface. Medical 
passages contained both in the Buddhist monastic code (Vinaya) and 
in the early Ayurvedic treatises are replete with illustrations of the 
medicinal use of foods and the therapeutic application of remedies 
such as ointments and poultices.” 

Zysk is also no doubt right when he states (p. 28): “The passage 
clearly points to a connection between the physicians [...] and the sra- 
manas [...], recognizing the former as a subgroup of the latter.” One 
may have doubts as to whether healers in the time of Megasthenes 
were really a subgroup of the Sramanas, and whether they really 
all survived by begging, and remained motionless for long periods 
of time. Perhaps Megasthenes’ testimony is not reliable in all these 
details. It must however be admitted that these kinds of healers are 
said to be connected (in one way or another) with the Sramanas. 

More interesting for our present purposes is another passage from 
Strabo’s Geography (15.1.70). The following translation is based on 
the one proposed by Zysk, with modifications: 97 

In classifying philosophers, [the writers on India] set the Pramnai (i.e., 
sramanas) in opposition to the Brachmanes (i.e., Brahmins). [The Pram- 
nai] are captious and fond of cross-questioning; and [they say that] the 
Brachmanes practice natural philosophy and astronomy, but they are 
derided by the Pramnai as charlatans and fools. And [they say that] 
some [philosophers] are called mountain dwelling, others naked, and 
others urban and neighbouring, and [the] mountain-dwelling [phi- 
losophers] use (i.e., wear) hides of deer and have leather pouches, full 
of roots and drugs, claiming to practice medicine with sorcery, spells, 
and amulets. 

The mountain-dwelling philosophers mentioned in this passage are 
clearly Brahmins, as shown by the fact that they wear hides of deer. 
Deer skins are exactly what, according to Megasthenes, Brahmins use. 
We may assume that our Greek authors here refer to the antelope- 
skin, which is a special feature of Vedic ascetics. 98 The immediately 
following sentences, not quoted by Zysk, confirm that Brahmins 
are not excluded in this passage. Indeed, one gets the impression 
that specific features of certain groups are to some extent confused; 


97 Zysk, 1991: 32; cp. McCrindle, 1901: 76; Jones, 1930: 122-125. For the 
original Greek, see Jones, 1930: 122-124; Meineke, 1877: 1001. I thank Bogdan 
Diaconescu for helping me with the interpretation of this passage. 

98 See p. 82 with note 10, below. 
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some of these features, at any rate, are typically Brahmanical. We 
read, for example, in connection with the naked [philosophers]: 99 
“Women live in their society without sexual commerce.” This is 
typical for the Vedic vanaprastha , who withdraws with his wife into 
the forest. The Vedic vanaprastha needs a wife in order to fulfil his 
sacrificial obligations. 100 About the so-called ‘urban’ [philosophers] 
we read (15.1.71) that some live “out in the country, and go clad 
in the skins of fawns or antelopes”. 101 Again the antelope skin, a 
Brahmanical feature mentioned earlier. If, moreover, the statement 
to the effect “that they all wear long hair and long beards, and that 
they braid their hair and surround it with a head-band” 102 is made 
with regard to the same ‘urban’ philosophers, we undoubtedly have 
here a reference to the matted hair (jata) that characterizes Brahmins 
rather than a reference to the Sramanas, who are often described 
as bald ( munda ). 

The healing of these Brahmins as described in the above pas- 
sage, Zysk points out (p. 32), 103 “is magico-religious, using sorcery 
( goeteia ), spells ( epoidai ), and amulets (periaptai ), and reminiscent of the 
early Vedic medical tradition reflected in the Atharvaveda. This form 
of healing is, on the whole, contrary to the empirical and rational 
medicine of the early Buddhist and Ayurvedic literature, in which 
references to magical techniques are rare.” The second passage from 
Strabo’s Geography suggests, therefore, that also Brahmanical ascetics 
were known to offer their services as healers, but that they, contrary 
to the non-Vedic ascetics, practised a different kind of healing: the 
kind of healing namely which we also find in Vedic texts. 

We may, in view of the above, agree with Zysk that some, perhaps 
many, ascetics in ancient India also worked as healers. To this we 
can add that Vedic ascetics practised Vedic healing, and that non- 
Vedic ascetics practised non-Vedic healing. This, in its turn, can 
be explained by the fact that the social background of the healers 
concerned determined the type of healing they would practise. And 


99 Tr. McCrindle, 1901: 76. Cp. Jones, 1930: 124; Meineke, 1877: 1001. 

100 See chapter II.A.1, below. 

101 Jones, 1930: 124; Meineke, 1877: 1001. 

102 Geography 15.1.71; cf. Jones, 1930: 124; Meineke, 1877: 1002; tr. Jones. 
McCrindle (1901: 77) translates this passage in a manner which suggests that all 
Indians wear long hair and long beards. 

103 Since Zysk, incorrectly, thinks that the mountain-dwelling philosophers are 
Sramanas, this passage creates for him serious difficulties of interpretation. 
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this shows that there were two traditions of healing which existed 
side by side, originally belonging to two different cultures, even to 
different geographical areas. 

How were these two traditions of medicine distinct from each 
other? Zysk characterizes the Vedic tradition of healing as “magico- 
religious”, the non-Vedic tradition as “empirico-rational”. 104 “Vedic 
medicine,” he points out on p. 15, “was fundamentally a system of 
healing based on magic. Disease was believed to be produced by 
demonic or malevolent forces when they attacked and entered the 
bodies of their victims, causing the manifestation of morbid bodily 
conditions. These assaults were occasioned by the breach of cer- 
tain taboos, by imprecations against the gods, or by witchcraft and 
sorcery.” 105 With regard to the non-Vedic tradition of medicine 
Zysk has the following to say (p. 29-30): “Indian medical theore- 
ticians placed paramount emphasis on direct observation as the 
proper means to know everything about mankind. [...] Complete 
knowledge of humans and their relationship to their environment 
included an understanding of the causes of mankind’s ailments. 
Indian medicine’s inherent philosophical orientation led to theo- 
ries about causes for mankind’s afflictions. Although its exact origin 
cannot be determined, the etiology particular to Indian medicine 
is the three-humour (, tridosa ) theory. Nearly all the maladies plagu- 
ing humans are explained by means of three ‘peccant’ humours, or 
dosas — wind, bile, and phlegm — either singly or in combination. The 
dosas are really specific waste products of digested food, occurring 
in quantities greater or lesser than need to maintain normal health. 
They act as vitiators by disrupting the normal balance of the bodily 
elements ( dhatus ), which in turn are modifications of the five basic 
elements (earth, air, fire, water, and ether) found in all of nature, and 


104 Wezler (1995: 222) looks upon the stark contrast between the ‘magico-reli- 
gious healing’ of the Veda and the later ‘empirico-rational medicine’ as “accept- 
able as rhetorical exaggeration”. After severe criticism of a number of passages in 
Zysk’s book, Wezler nonetheless comes to the conclusion that “ [i] ronically Zysk 
may nevertheless ultimately be right” (p. 228). See also Das, 2003. 

105 Cp. Zysk, 1985: 8: “In this work [...] the concept of magico-religious medi- 
cine is understood to be as follows: Causes of diseases are not attributed to physi- 
ological functions, but rather to external beings or forces of a demonic nature who 
enter the body of their victim and produce sickness. The removal of such malevolent 
entities usually involved an elaborate ritual, often drawing on aspects of the domi- 
nant local religion and nearly always necessitating spiritually potent and efficacious 
words, actions and devices.” On Vedic healing, see further Bahulkar, 1994. 
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the resulting disequilibrium of the bodily elements produce disease. 
Their empirical orientation also led the medical theoreticians to 
include environmental factors, daily regimen, and external factors 
in their overall consideration of the causes of diseases.” The three- 
humour etiology is not known to the Vedic corpus , 1011 but it is known 
to the Pali canon. Zysk refers in this connection to some passages in 
which the Buddha proclaims that the cause of mankind’s suffering is 
eightfold; among the eight items we find bile {pitta ), phlegm ( semha ), 
wind {vata) and their combination ( sannipata ). 107 Elsewhere in the 
Pali canon, “a physician ( tikicchaka ) is known as one who adminis- 
ters purges and emetics for checking illnesses that arise from bile, 
phlegm, and wind .” 108 

These observations about the early history of Indian medicine 
confirm our thesis that there existed, during the late-Vedic period, 
(at least) two segments of society, or rather, two societies, which 
independently preserved radically different traditions and approaches 
to reality. What is more, we are in a position to identify these two 
societies: they are (the descendants of) Vedic society 109 and the 
society of Greater Magadha, respectively. The approach to medicine 
in Vedic society was, in Zysk’s terminology, “magico-religious”, that 
in Greater Magadha “empirico-rational ”. 110 


106 Filliozat, 1949: 154: “la theorie des trois elements actifs de Porganisme qui, 
par rupture de leur equilibre ou par anomalies fonctionnelles, deviennent ses trois 
elements de trouble ( tridosa ), le vent, la pituite et la bile, n’etait pas encore con- 
stitute a 1 ‘epoque des Veda proprement dits.” Some pages later Filliozat (p. 157 
f.) mentions the presence of the theory of breaths /winds in the Upanisads as proof 
for the continuity of Vedic medicine and classical Ayurveda. Flowever, this kind of 
“proof’ can only be convincing to those who, like Filliozat (p. 155), believe “C’est 
[...] parce qu’une continuite est necessaire entre les speculations du Veda et les 
doctrines classiques de l’Ayurveda que nous pouvons affirmer avec certitude qu’une 
tradition intermediate a existe.” 

107 SN IV p. 230; AN II p. 87; III p. 131. 

108 AN Vp. 218-19. 

109 For the way in which the expression “Vedic society” is here used, see the 
introduction, above. 

119 It is remarkable that, according to the back cover of Michel Strickmann’s 
book Chinese Magical Medicine (2002), “the most profound and far-reaching effects 
of Buddhism on Chinese culture occurred at the level of practice, specifically in 
religious rituals designed to cure people of disease, demonic possessions, and bad 
luck”. The “empirico-rational” approach to reality of early Indian Buddhism did 
apparently not survive the journey to China. See the remarks about Tantric Bud- 
dhism in Part IV, below. 
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Kapila 

All the information that can be obtained about the culture of Greater 
Magadha has to be extracted from a variety of usually later sources. 
This procedure (the only one available) runs the risk of creating 
an incomplete and partially distorted picture of that culture. The 
features that have been discussed so far are all rather intellectual, 
even if one hesitates to borrow Zysk’s expression “empirico-rational”. 
Y et the way in which the doctrine of rebirth and karmic retribution 
was conceptualized and the methods invented to bring the cycle of 
rebirths to an end are straightforward and far removed from the 
kind of thought that finds expression in late-Vedic literature. This 
may in part be due to the fact that the intellectual ambiance of 
Greater Magadha and those who continued its traditions was very 
different from that found among Vedic Brahmins. More will be said 
about this in chapters III. 5 and Part IV. It is nevertheless difficult 
to believe that an important section of the population of Greater 
Magadha was exclusively interested in the issues identified so far, 
without exhibiting any more typically “religious” behaviour. Did 
the inhabitants of this region not know or recognize any gods? Did 
they not worship gods or other supernatural beings? How should 
we imagine the spiritual life to have been of those who did not 
become ascetics? 

Most of these questions are likely to remain unanswered. It is prob- 
able that many beliefs and practices current in Greater Magadha 
have survived in one form or another in later Brahmanism, Bud- 
dhism and Jainism; unfortunately we have no certain criterion to 
identify these later beliefs and practices. However, a case can be 
made for the claim that the name and character of one god who 
was recognized as such by at least part of the population of Greater 
Magadha has survived. This god is Kapila. Let us consider the evi- 
dence. 

Kapila is often presented as a representative of the asceticism 
we associate with Greater Magadha. Toward the end of the sec- 
tion we will examine a passage in which his type of asceticism is 
explicitly contrasted with another type of asceticism, viz., that of 
Vedic ascetics. 

Kapila is mentioned in an intriguing passage of the Baudhayana 
Dharma Sutra. This Sutra, like other early Dharma Sutras, enu- 
merates and then rejects the four asramas. Immediately after doing 
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so, the Baudhayana Dharma Sutra continues (2.11.28, in Buhler’s 
translation): “With reference to this matter they quote also (the fol- 
lowing passage): ‘There was, forsooth, an Asura, Kapila by name, 
the son of Prahlada. Striving with the gods, he made these divisions. 
A wise man should not take heed of them.’” 111 Two features of this 
passage attract attention: (i) the demonic nature of the sage Kapila; 
and (ii) the opposition here expressed between the Vedic tradition 
and that associated with Kapila. 

(i) Kapila is, of course, primarily known as the sage who reputedly 
created the Samkhya system of philosophy. In the classical Samkhya 
texts he is more than just a sage; he is an incarnation of God ( is'vara ). 
The Yuktidlpika describes him as isvaramaharsi ‘great seer who is [an 
incorporation of] God’ (Bronkhorst, 1983a: 153). The Matharavrtti 
speaks of “the great seer called Kapila, an incarnation of the exalted 
old Self, the son of Prajapati Kardama” (id. p. 156). God is also “the 
light of Kapila” (id. p. 157). Yoga sutras 1.24-25, moreover, describe 
God, who is a special kind of self, as possessing the germ of Kapila, 
here referred to as ‘the omniscient one’; in other words, God is the 
self of Kapila, and Kapila an incarnation of God. This interpreta- 
tion is supported by the Yoga Bhasya (Bronkhorst, 1985a: 194 f.). 
The commentary on the Samkhyakarika which has only survived 
in Paramartha’s Chinese translation tells us, under karika 1, that 
Kapila was ‘born from heaven’ and ‘endowed with self-existence’. 112 
According to the Yuktidlpika, again, he — i.e., th eparamarsi — who gave 
names to things (ed. Pandeya p. 5 1. 9-10; ed. Wezler and Motegi 
p. 7 1. 23-24), is the first-born ( visvagraja ; ed. Pandeya p. 6 1. 1; ed. 
Wezler and Motegi p. 8 1. 19-20). Vacaspati Misra’s TattvavaisaradI 
on Yoga sutra 1.25, finally, calls Kapila an avatdra of Visnu, and 
adds that Kapila is identical with the self-existent Hiranyagarbha, 
and with God (is'vara). Kapila’s divine nature may therefore be taken 
as established for classical Samkhya. 

An inspection of the earlier texts shows that Kapila was already 
considered divine in the pre-classical period. Consider, to begin with, 
Asvaghosa’s Buddhacarita 12.20-21. Verse 20 introduces the ‘field- 


111 BaudhDhS 2.11.28. The translation deviates from Buhler’s in substituting 
Asura for Asura; similarly Olivelle, 2000: 281. See further Winternitz, 1926: 225; 
Lingat, 1967: 66. 

112 TI 2137, vol. 54, p. 1245a 1. 5-6; Takakusu, 1904: 979. 
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knower’ ( ksetrajna ) and states (20cd): “Those who think about the self 
call the self ksetrajna” . Verse 21 then continues: 

sasisyah kapilas ceha pratibuddha 113 iti smrtih / 
saputro ’pmtibuddhas tu prajdpatir ihocyate / / 

This must mean: 

[This ksetrajna ] when having students and being Kapila is remembered 
in this world as the enlightened one. But when having sons and not 
being enlightened it is in this world called Prajapati. 

Clearly Kapila is, if anything, more elevated than Prajapati. 114 

The Mahabharata contains numerous references to Kapila, the 
supreme seer ( paramarsi ). He is identified with Prajapati (12.211.9) 
and with Vasudeva (3.106.2); he is one of the mind-born sons 
of Brahman (12.327.64); or he is called deva ‘god’, identical with 
Sakradhanu, son of the sun (5.107.17). Both Narayana and Krsna 
say of themselves that the Samkhya masters call them “Kapila, pos- 
sessor of wisdom, residing in the sun, eternal” (12.326.64; 330.30; 
see also 12.43.12). Siva is Sanatkumara for the Yogins, Kapila for 
the Samkhyas (13.14.159). As propounder of Samkhya, Kapila is 
mentioned beside Hiranyagarbha, who propounded Yoga (Mhbh 
12.337.60; 326.64.65; 330.30-31). 

Perhaps the earliest reference to ‘the seer Kapila’ occurs in Sve- 
tasvatara Upanisad 5.2. Modern interpreters have not infrequently 
preferred the translation ‘tawny, red’ to ‘Kapila’, because compari- 
son with other verses of the Upanisad (3.4; 4.1 1-12) shows that this 
seer Kapila must be identical with Hiranyagarbha and linked to 
Rudra. 115 This identity poses no problem the moment we abandon 
the idea that Kapila ever was an ordinary human being. 

The passage of the Baudhayana Dharma Sutra under consider- 
ation calls Kapila an Asura, i.e., a demon. Recall that Asuras are 
not in principle subordinated to the gods; they are, on the con- 
trary, often engaged in battles with the gods, battles which, it is 
true, the gods normally win. The fact that Kapila appears here as 


115 Johnston’s most important ms. has -buddhi, which has been changed into 
-buddhir in the edition. This reading does not however seem to make much sense. 
Kapila is described as buddha Mhbh 12.290.3. 

114 It is doubtful whether Kapila Gautama, the founder of Kapilavastu according 
to Asvaghosa’s Saundarananda canto I, is to be identified with this Kapila. 

115 See, e.g., Hume, 1931: 406 with n. 2. 
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an Asura is revealing. It suggests that the author of our passage of 
the Baudhayana Dharma Sutra knew Kapila as a divine being, but 
one who was not, in his opinion, connected with orthodox Vedism. 
We have seen in an earlier chapter that the inhabitants of Greater 
Magadha were referred to as demonic people, followers of Asuras, 
in a Vedic text. 

Kapila’s characterization as ‘son of Prahlada’ ( prahladi ) is also 
interesting. Prahlada is, in the earliest texts (Taittirlya Brahmana, 
Puranapancalaksana, Mahabharata) the king of the Asuras (Hacker, 
1959: 14 f.). This characterization, though unknown elsewhere in 
connection with Kapila, confirms that the latter is here indeed looked 
upon as an Asura. But Prahlada is also, in a number of passages of 
the Mahabharata, a teacher of wisdom, who possesses omniscience 
(Hacker, p. 18 £). This suggests that his link with Kapila may have 
more than superficial significance. For Kapila, too, is described as 
possessor of wisdom, of omniscience, as we have seen. 

Kapila is nowhere else, to my knowledge, explicitly described as a 
demon. 116 Yet some features of early literature are suggestive in this 
connection. Consider first the role of Kapila in the story of Sagara 
and his sons (Mhbh 3. 104-106), 117 as retold by Wendy Doniger 
O’Flaherty (1980: 220 f.): 

King Sagara had two wives. In order to obtain sons, he performed 
asceticism [...]; then, by the favor of Siva he obtained sixty thousand 
sons from one wife and one son [...] from the other. After some time, 
the king performed a horse sacrifice; as the horse wandered over the 
earth, protected by the king’s sons, it reached the ocean, and there 
it disappeared. The king sent his sixty thousand sons to search for 
the horse; they dug with spades in the earth, destroying many living 
creatures, digging out the ocean that is the abode of sea demons. They 
reached down into Hell, and there they saw the horse wandering about, 
and they saw the sage Kapila haloed in flames, blazing with ascetic 
power. The sons were angry and behaved disrespectfully to Kapila; 
infuriated, he released a flame from his eye and burnt all the sons 


116 There are Visnu images from Kashmir, one of whose four faces has been 
taken to represent Kapila; this face “is not of a benign sage but clearly demonic 
or wrathful”. The attribution of this face to Kapila is contested; see Pal, 2005. A 
divinity called Kapilavasudeva is attested in Cambodia, already in pre-Angkor times, 
and there are sanctuaries in his honour; Bhattacharya, 1961: 118. An inscription 
from Khajuraho dated 953-954 CE speaks, in its introductory stanza, of “the three 
chief Asuras, Kapila and the rest” ( asuramukhyan [...] tnn ugrdn [...] kapiladin ) slain by 
Vaikuntha; see Kielhorn in El 1 (1892), pp. 122-135. 

117 For a study of this myth in epic-puranic literature, see Bock, 1984. 
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to ashes. Then [Sagara’s grandson] Amsuman came and propitiated 
Kapila [...] 

One might wonder why Kapila practises his asceticism in Hell of 
all places. Even more telling may be that many elements of the 
above myth, as Doniger O’Flaherty points out, recur in the story of 
Dhundhu (Mhbh 3.193-195) who, though playing a role similar to 
that of Kapila, is an Asura. I quote again from Doniger O’Flaherty 
(1980: 222; with modifications): 

King Brhadasva had a son called Kuvalasva, who in his turn had 
21,000 sons. When the old king handed over his throne to Kuvalasva 
and entered the forest, he met the sage Uttaiika, who told him that a 
demon named Dhundhu was performing asceticism there by his her- 
mitage, in the sands of the ocean, burning like the doomsday fire, with 
flames issuing from his mouth, causing the waters to flow about him 
in a whirlpool. Brhadasva asked Kuvalasva to subdue the demon; his 
sons dug down into the sand, but Dhundhu appeared from the ocean, 
breathing fire, and he burnt them all with his power of asceticism. 
Then Kuvalasva drank up the watery flood, quenched the fire with 
water, and killed the demon Dhundhu, burning him up. 

The parallelism between Dhundhu and Kapila is emphasized by 
the Mahabharata itself: “Dhundhu burnt the sons of Brhadasva 
with the fire from his mouth, just as Kapila had burnt the sons of 
Sagara.” 118 

In conclusion it may be observed that Kapila’s frequent associa- 
tion with Asuri, often presented as his pupil, might be significant: 
Asuri means ‘son of an Asura’. 

(ii) The opposition between Kapila and the Vedic tradition finds 
expression in an interesting passage of the Mahabharata (12.260- 
262) which records a discussion between Kapila and the seer (rsi) 
Syumarasmi. The passage is meant to show that both the life of a 
householder and that of the renouncer ( tyaga ) result in great fruit 
and are both authoritative (260.2-4). 119 Syumarasmi sings the glory 
of the Vedic way of life, with heavy emphasis on the sacrifice. He 
criticizes the “cessation of effort called pravrajya ” of the lazy ( alasa ) 
sages who are without faith and wisdom, devoid of subtle vision 
(261.10). He rejects the possibility of liberation ( moksa ), pointing 


118 Mhbh 3.195.25. Tr. Doniger O’Flaherty. 

119 Cf. Winternitz, 1926: 225. 
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out that mortal beings should rather pay off their debts towards the 
manes, the gods, and the twice-born (261.15). He reminds Kapila 
of the central position of the Brahmin; the Brahmin is the cause of 
the three worlds, their eternal and stable boundary (12.261.11). 

Kapila, in his turn, stresses his respect for the Vedas (12.260.12: 
naham vedan vinindami; 262.1: na vedah prsthatahkrtaH), but points out 
that the Vedas contain the two contradictory messages that one must 
act and that one must abstain from action (260.15). A little later he 
pronounces several verses which tell us what a true Brahmin is like: 
he guards the gates of his body — i.e., his sexual organ, stomach, 
arms and speech — without which there is no use of tapas, sacrific- 
ing and knowing the self; the true Brahmin’s requirements are very 
limited, he likes to be alone where all others like to live in couples, 
he knows the original form (prakrti ) and the modified forms ( vikrti ) of 
all this, he knows and inspires no fear, and is the soul of all living 
beings. 120 Kapila then gives a description of the people of yore, 
who had direct knowledge of Dharma ( pratyaksadharma ; 12.262.8) 
and led in general exemplary lives. They all followed one Dharma 
which, however, has four legs: “Those virtuous bull-like men had 
recourse to the four-legged Dharma; having reached it in accor- 
dance with the law, they [all] obtain the highest destiny, leaving the 
house, others by resorting to the forest, by becoming householders, 
others again as brahmacarins .” 121 Kapila also mentions the ‘fourth 
Upanisadic Dharma’ ( caturtha aupanisado dharmah ; 12.262.27) to be 
attained by accomplished, self-restrained Brahmins (28). We learn 
from the Chandogya Upanisad (2.23.1) that this fourth Dharma 
belongs to the man ‘who resides in Brahman’ ( brahmasamstha ), and the 
following verses of Mahabharata 12.262 confirm this. 122 The fourth 
Upanisadic Dharma is rooted in contentment, consists in renuncia- 
tion, and in the search of knowledge. 123 The two following verses 
then speak of liberation ( apavarga ) as the eternal duty of the ascetic 
( yatidharma ), and of the desire for Brahman’s abode, as a result of 
which one is freed from the cycle of rebirths (30cd: brahmanah padam 
anvicchan samsaran mucyate sucih ). In conclusion Kapila points out that 


120 Mhbh 12.261.27-32. 

121 Mhbh 12.262.19-20. 

122 Cf. Tsuchida, 1996, esp. pp. 465 IT. On the original interpretation of ChanUp 
2.12.1 see further Olivelle, 1996. 

123 Mhbh 12.262.28cd. 
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(sacrificial) acts are a purification of the body (. sanrapakti ; 36), whereas 
knowledge is the highest path. But this does not prevent him from 
saying (v. 41): “Those who know the Veda know all; all is rooted 
in the Veda, for in the Veda is the foundation of all that exists and 
does not exist.” 

Kapila, according to Mhbh 12.327.64-66, represents — along with 
certain other sages — the nivrtta dharma, he is a knower of Yoga (yogavid) 
and master in the science of liberation ( moksasastre deary a). The group 
of sages to which Kapila belongs is contrasted with another group, 
consisting of knowers of the Veda ( vedavid ), whose dharma is pravrtti 
(12.327.61-63). In Mhbh 12.312.4 the science of Yoga (yogasastra ) 
which leads to liberation (3, 6, etc.) is called kapila ‘belonging to 
Kapila’. 

We turn once again to Asvaghosa’s Buddhacarita. This text describes, 
among other things, how the future Buddha acquainted himself 
with various forms of religious life, before he found his own way to 
nirvana. Most noteworthy are his visit to the penance grove described 
in Sarga 7, and the instruction he receives from Arada Kalama in 
Sarga 12. Arada Kalama teaches a form of Samkhya and mentions 
in this context Kapila (see above). His aim is to reach liberation from 
samsara lyatha [...] samsaro [...] nivartate; 12.16) through knowledge of 
the self. 124 We recognize this as one of the ways originally belong- 
ing to Greater Magadha that lead to final liberation. At least as 
interesting are the Bodhisattva’s experiences in the penance grove 
( tapovana , asrama ). Its inhabitants divide their time, as appears from 
the description, between a variety of ascetic practices and Vedic 
sacrifices. Very important in the present context are the reasons 
for which these latter practices are undertaken: most prominently 
mentioned is the obtainment of heaven (7.10, 18, 20, 21, 24, 48). 
Strikingly, the main reason given by the Bodhisattva for leaving the 
asrama is that he does not want heaven, but the end of rebirth. It is 
in this context (7.48) that he remarks that the nivrttidharma is differ- 
ent from pravrtti. Pravrtti here designates the asceticism practised in 
the asrama. The teaching of Arada, on the other hand, aims at final 
liberation (7.52-54) and belongs to the category nivrttidharma. Here, 
then, Kapila’s way is explicitly contrasted with the ascetic practices 


124 meditative practices taught by Arada (12.46 f.) are of Buddhist origin. 
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of the Vedic penance grove. The former is nivrtti, the latter is pravrtti; 
the former aims at attaining heaven, the latter liberation. 

Note further that Kapila’s link with renunciation is also evident 
from Baudhayana Grhyasesa Sutra 4.16, which terms the rules of 
becoming a samnyasin ‘ Kapilasamnyasavidh z’. 125 P. V. Kane (HistDh II 
p. 953) draws attention to a line of royal kings called nrpati-parivrajaka 
‘kingly ascetics’, attested in Gupta inscriptions, whose founder is 
said to have been (an incarnation of) Kapila. 126 The Jaina text 
Uttaradhyayana chapter 8, which describes the virtues of asceti- 
cism, is also ascribed to Kapila. The commentary on the Pannavana 
describes the wandering beggars called Carakas as descendants of 
Kapila. 127 

Recall in this context that Kapila in the Baudhayana Dharma Sutra 
is the son of Prahlada. Prahlada, king of the Asuras, is frequently 
engaged in battles with Indra, king of the gods (Hacker, 1959: 16- 
17). But Indra is also antagonistic to the practice of asceticism, with 
which he interferes in various ways; Minoru Hara (1975) enumer- 
ates dissuasion, seduction by celestial nymphs, and straightforward 
violence, and illustrates these with passages from the Mahabharata 
and from the Pali Jatakas. Again one is tempted to interpret these 
stories as giving expression to an opposition which was felt to exist 
between orthodox Vedic religion and the tradition of wisdom and 
asceticism linked to the names of Prahlada and, more in particular, 
Kapila. 

This tradition of wisdom and asceticism might, of course, veiy well 
be the one which we have come to associate with Greater Magadha. 
Kapila is most often associated with that manifestation of this cul- 
ture which looks for liberation from the cycle of rebirths through 
insight into the true nature of the self. It is not necessary to recall 
that the Samkhya philosophy, in its various forms, is precisely the 
school of thought that stresses the fundamentally non-active nature 
of the soul, which is profoundly different from the material and 
mental world. 128 


125 Gonda, 1977: 589. 

126 Fleet, 1970: 114-115. 

127 Jain, 1984: 304. 

128 Note further that that the three so-called gunas of Samkhya — sattva, rajas, 
and tamas — are sometimes presented as mental attributes (jndnasa guna) beside three 
bodily attributes that correspond to the three humors of Ayurveda; so, e.g., Mhbh 
12.16.11-13. 
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Cyclic time 

A presupposition of both early Buddhism and early Jainism is the 
doctrine of rebirth and karmic retribution. This implies that all 
living beings, with the exception of those rare individuals who escape 
from it, are subjected to an ongoing cycle of rebirths. Ajlvikism, 
as we have seen, subscribed to the same idea, with this important 
difference that it believed the cycle of rebirths to be finite for all, 
with a beginning and an end for each individual. In Buddhism and 
Jainism there is no such beginning, and there is an end only for 
those who manage to escape. But even in Ajlvikism the beginning 
is relative, i.e., specific for each individual, not common to all. So 
it is plausible that the Ajlvikas accepted that there were always 
earlier individuals, with the result that the process as a whole is 
beginningless, here too. 

The spectre of a beginningless cycle of rebirths, or a beginningless 
succession of cycles of rebirths, does not, of itself, impose a cyclic 
structure on time. However, the information we possess about these 
three religions from Greater Magadha suggests that they all, each of 
them, believed that beginningless time was carved up into units . 129 
A Buddhist sermon states : 130 “Inconceivable is any beginning to 
the cycle of this samsara; an earliest point is not discerned of beings 
who, obstructed by spiritual ignorance and fettered by craving, run 
and wander on.” Here nothing is said about units. These appear in 
some of the accounts of the Buddha’s enlightenment. During this 
event the Buddha acquired three knowledges, the first one being 
knowledge of his earlier existences. Of these, the texts tell us, the 
Buddha remembered up to a hundred thousand, followed by sev- 
eral kalfias , 131 A kalpa is obviously a “eon” of great length. In this 
account the Buddha remembers several of them, elsewhere he is 
said to have remembered up to ninety-one . 132 As to the length of 
a kalpa , the following comparison should help our failing imagina- 


129 Strictly speaking the expression “cyclic time” is, of course, a misnomer. Time, 
in all the cases to be considered, is linear; the units superimposed on this linear 
time, on the other hand, repeat each other to at least some extent, and account in 
this way for a certain “cyclicity”. 

130 SN II p. 178; tr. Harvey, 1990: 32. 

131 Bareau, 1963: 75 ff. For a translation of one version, see chapter IIB.2, 
below. 

132 MN I p. 483. 
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tion: “if there were a seven-mile high mountain of solid granite, and 
once a century it was stroked with a piece of fine cloth, it would be 
worn away before a great eon would pass. Nevertheless, more eons 
have passed than there are grains of sand on the banks of the river 
Ganges.” 133 These texts do not tell us what happens at the end of a 
kalpa or at its beginning. The following passage from the Brahmajala 
Sutta provides some information: 134 

There comes a time, monks, sooner or later after a long period, when 
this world contracts. At a time of contraction, beings are mostly reborn 
in the Abhassara Brahma world. And there they dwell, mind-made, 
feeding on delight, self-luminous, moving through the air, glorious — 
and they stay like that for a very long time. 

But the time comes, sooner or later after a long period, when this 
world begins to expand. In this expanding world an empty palace of 
Brahma appears. And then one being, from exhaustion of his life-span 
or of his merits, falls from the Abhassara world and arises in the empty 
Brahma-palace. [...] 

This passage does not use the term kalpa (Pali kappa', it uses addha(n) 
instead), yet it most probably refers to the changes that separate one 
eon from another. In general, it appears that the eons that divide 
up time each start with a renewed creation of the world. 

Similar ideas were current in Jainism. Schubring (1962/2000: 18), 
basing himself on canonical texts, speaks of “the assumption of the 
world having neither beginning nor end, i.e. being everlasting. Inces- 
santly, though only within a small part of the universe, the wheel of 
time revolves with its spokes [...], the gradations ranging from the 
paradisiacal to the catastrophical period [...] and back to the former, 
ceaselessly passing through the point denoting the present.” 

Among the very few things we know about Ajlvikism, one is that 
each living being has to pass through 8,400,000 great kalpas. No 
details have survived, yet this piece of information allows us to con- 
clude that this religion, too, had a notion of cyclic time. 

A cyclic notion of time, in which kalpas, yugas and other time 
units play a role, is a common feature of classical Hinduism from a 
certain date onward. It is not known to the Vedic texts. Among the 
earliest texts in this tradition that show familiarity with the concept 
we must count the Mahabharata. A recent study on these eons in 


133 Harvey, 1990: 33, with references to SN II p. 181-82 and 183-84. 

134 DN I p. 17; tr. Walshe, 1987: 75-76. 
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the Mahabharata — The Mahabharata and the Tugas by Luis Gonzalez- 
Reimann (2002) — now comes to the conclusion “that the yuga theory 
is a relatively late addition to the poem” (p. 202). We will see in 
chapter IIA.2 that there are good reasons to think that the core of 
the Mahabharata of the critical edition was composed and written 
down at some time during the two centuries preceding the Common 
Era. Parts were subsequently added until approximately the time of 
the Guptas, when the archetype of our critical text was established. 
It follows that it is certainly possible that the cyclic vision of time 
was not yet known to the first written version of the Mahabharata, 
and became part of it in passages that were subsequently added. If, 
therefore, Gonzalez-Reimann’s hypothesis is correct — and he argues 
his case convincingly — we may have to see in the cyclic vision of 
time an element that entered into the Brahmanical tradition from 
the culture of Greater Magadha at a time when the core of the 
Mahabharata (its first written version) was already in existence. 



CHAPTER 1.3 


CONCLUSIONS TO PART 1 

Part I has shown that Greater Magadha had a culture of its own, 
and that it is possible to say something about it in spite of the com- 
plete absence of direct sources. Chapter 1.2 has collected evidence 
to show that the inhabitants of this area also had other concerns 
than asceticism, such as dealing with their dead, healing their sick, 
and worshiping their gods. They did all these things (and no doubt 
many others) in a way which distinguished them profoundly from 
their Vedic neighbours (and immigrants, we may assume). But they 
distinguished themselves most of all by this peculiar belief, which 
was to exert such a strong attraction on those who adhered to the 
Vedic tradition. They believed not just in repeated rebirths, but more 
specifically in repeated rebirths determined by one’s deeds, i.e. in 
rebirth and karmic retribution. The element “karmic retribution” — if 
one can separate it at all from the element “rebirth” — was the ele- 
ment which determined a number of fundamental aspects of their 
religious life, among them the questions: (i) how do we free ourselves 
from (the effects of) our earlier deeds, and (ii) how do we stop acting 
now, i.e., stop laying the basis for karmic consequences? 

Many of the features of this culture did not disappear with the 
confrontation with Vedic culture. They survived, sometimes in modi- 
fied form, sometimes, it seems, without important changes. The most 
important of these features, i.e. the belief in rebirth and karmic ret- 
ribution, survived the confrontation very well, as far as we can tell. 
Asceticism that focuses on the immobilization of the body, so typical 
of early Jainism, finds expression in the Mahabharata and other 
Brahmanical texts, as we have seen. Also the notion of an immutable 
self whose knowledge is a prerequisite for liberation from the effects 
of one’s deeds is widely present in Brahmanical literature. 



PART II 

BRAHMANISM VIS-A-VIS REBIRTH AND KARMIC 
RETRIBUTION 




INTRODUCTION 


Of the cultural features of Greater Magadha enumerated in Part 
I, the belief in rebirth and karmic retribution is by far the most 
important, in the sense that we are best informed about it. This 
belief is at the basis of the religions that are known to have arisen 
in Greater Magadha and is, in a certain way, their very reason of 
existence. It is also a belief that turned out to be extremely fertile 
and that succeeded, in the course of time, to spread well beyond 
its original geographical area, and beyond the religions that were 
born there. Because of the ultimate success of this belief and the 
richness of sources that inform us about its vicissitudes, we can study 
its impact on Brahmanical culture. A critical analysis of the relevant 
sources shows that the new belief was hesitantly welcomed by some 
Brahmanical texts, ignored by others, and rejected by yet others. 




PART IIA 


REBIRTH AND KARMIC RETRIBUTION 
HESITANTLY ACCEPTED 

In Part I we used material from the Buddhist and Jaina canons — the 
two movements that had their roots in Greater Magadha — and also 
from Brahmanical texts. The justification for doing so was, and 
had to be, that the culture of Greater Magadha, or at least certain 
aspects of it, came to exercise an influence on the Brahmanical 
tradition and in this way found expression in its texts. Part I took 
all of this more or less for granted. Part IIA will look in some detail 
at the process in which this happened, considering a few specific 
cases. These few cases certainly constitute no more than the tip of 
the iceberg of wide-spread absorption of cultural elements from 
Greater Magadha into Brahmanical culture. 




CHAPTER IIA. 1 


A DHARMA SUTRA 

An example of the absorption of elements from the culture of Greater 
Magadha into Vedic culture is provided by a passage of the Apast- 
amba Dharma Sutra. This text presents two forms of asceticism 
whose origin lay in Greater Magadha, beside one that is of Vedic 
character. In order to understand the passage concerned, it will be 
necessary to make some introductory remarks about Vedic asceticism 
and show that Vedic culture did, at that time, have its own ascetics 
and an accompanying ascetic life-style. These Vedic ascetics had 
different aims and customs from the ones we have considered so 
far, and for quite a while the two traditions of asceticism remained 
recognizably different, even at the time when they started to mix 
geographically. 


Vedic asceticism 

Information about Vedic asceticism can be obtained from various 
sources. Following Sprockhoff (1979: 416 f.), we first consider the kinds 
of householder that are called Salinas, Yayavaras, and Cakracaras, 
and that are described in the Baudhayana Dharma Sutra (3.1. If.). 1 
These householders leave their home in order to settle in a hut or 
cottage at the end of the village (BaudhDhS 3.1.17). There they 
serve the fires and offer certain sacrifices (19). They neither teach 
nor sacrifice for others (21). BaudhDhS 3.2 enumerates the various 


1 Sprockhoff, 1984: 21 f., deals in more detail with these types of householder, 
and criticizes Varenne (1960: II: 81 f.), according to whom these are not grhasthas; 
in support of his position Sprockhoff refers to Schmidt, 1968: 635 n. 2; Bodewitz, 
1973: 298 £; Sprockhoff, 1976: 117 f., 124; Kane, HistDh II, 1, p. 641 f. One 
might add that the Padarthadharmasangraha (alias Prasastapada Bliasya; WI p. 64 
§313) refers to householders who, with the help of riches acquired through the life- 
style of Sallna and/or Yayavara, perform the five mahayajnas. Heesterman (1982), 
having studied the opposition Salina-Yayavara in earlier texts, thinks that in the 
Baudhayana Dharma Sutra “the basic opposition has [...] been reduced to a second- 
ary differentiation within the common category of the householder” (p. 265). 
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ways of subsistence from which these householders can choose. The 
ninth of these (3.2.16 f.) — called siddheccha (or siddhoncha ) — is most 
interesting in the present context. It is reserved for someone who 
has become tired of the (other) modes of subsistence on account of 
old age or disease (, dhatuksaya ). The person who adopts this mode of 
subsistence must interiorize (the fires; atmasamaropana ) and behave 
like a samnyasin ( samnyasivad upacarah ), 2 except for using a strainer and 
wearing a reddish-brown garment. This description shows that the 
way of life of these householders is not preparatory to that of the 
vanaprastha, as it has been claimed: 3 the siddheccha presents itself as 
the mode of subsistence for those who are old and sick, and therefore 
likely to die as householders. There is no indication in the text that the 
ascetic way of life was only, or predominantly, chosen by old men: 
the fact that one of the sub-choices is especially recommended for 
the aged suggests rather that the other alternatives were preferred 
by younger candidates. 

The Baudhayana Dharma Sutra is not the only early text that 
prescribes ascetic practices for the householder. Sprockhoff (1984: 
25) has rightly drawn attention to the fact that gleaning corns [silon- 
cha ) — which constitutes one of the possible ways of subsistence of the 
‘ascetic’ householders of the Baudhayana Dharma Sutra — is enu- 
merated among the proper occupations ( svakarman ) of a Brahmin in 
the Apastamba Dharma Sutra (2.10.4). Also the Manava Dharma 
Sastra mentions this activity as an option for the householder (Manu 
4.5, 10). The best householder, moreover, makes no provisions for 
the morrow ( asvastanika ; Manu 4.7-8); almost the same term is used 
in connection with the householder in the Mahabharata (12.235.3), 
which also mentions the mode of life in imitation of pigeons [kdpoti 
vrtti), another form of asceticism also found in the enumeration of 
the Baudhayana Dharma Sutra. 

These texts clearly prescribe an ascetic life-style as an option for 
the Vedic householder. This life-style often emphasizes and enlarges 
certain elements which were not unknown to the observant Vedic 
Brahmin. The ascetic element, in particular, is not foreign to the 
Vedic sacrificial tradition. The execution of a sacrifice demands from 
the sacrifice!' (yajamdna ) various restrictions. 4 G. U. Thite (1975: 193 


- On the samnyasin , see Bronkhorst, 1998: 23 ff. 

3 Sprockhoff, '1979: 417; 1984: 25; Schmidt, 1968: 635. 

4 The consecration (diksa) of the sacrifice!' has repeatedly been studied; see, e.g., 
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f.) enumerates and illustrates, on the basis of Brahmana passages, 
restrictions concerning food — according to some a complete fast 
may be required — sexual abstinence, limitations of speech — e.g., 
complete silence until sunset — restricted movements, and various 
other rules. Similar restrictions are mentioned in the Srauta Sutras. 
The Apastamba Srauta Sutra takes a rather extreme position in 
the following passage: 5 “When the consecrated sacrificer ( diksita ) 
has become thin, he is pure for the sacrifice. When nothing is left 
in him, he is pure for the sacrifice. When his skin and bones touch 
each other, he is pure for the sacrifice. When the black disappears 
from his eyes, he is pure for the sacrifice. He begins the diksa being 
fat, he sacrifices being thin.” 

This link with the Vedic dtksa remains visible in some of the later 
texts. The Baudhayana Dharma Sutra, for example, speaks of the 
diksas of the forest dwellers. 6 Certainly not by coincidence these diksas 
include the restriction of food to roots and fruit ( kandamulaphalabhaksa ; 
3.3.3), to what comes by chance ( pravrttasin ; 9, 1 1), to water ( toyahara ; 
13) and to wind ( vayubhaksa ; 14), restraints which characterize the 
life of the vanaprastha in the Apastamba Dharma Sutra. Also the 
Mahabharata (e.g., 5.118.7; 12.236.14) and the Manava Dharma 
Sastra (6.29) use the term diksa in connection with forest-dwellers. 
One passage of the Mahabharata (12.66.7) goes to the extent of call- 
ing the stage of life of the forest-dweller diksasrama, which confirms 
our impression that this way of life constitutes one permanent diksa. 1 
The observation in the Mahabharata (12.185.1.1) to the effect that 
forest-dwellers pursue the Dharma of Rsis is also suggestive in this 
connection. 8 


Lindner, 1878; Caland and Henry, 1906: 11 ff.; Oldenberg, 1917: 397 f.; Hauer, 
1922: 65 f.; Keith, 1925: 300 f.; Gonda, 1965: 315 ff. Knipe (1975: 124), who is 
aware of the ascetic element of Vedic religion, claims without justification that “a 
renunciant tradition [...] was certainly an important dimension of brahmanical 
orthopraxy well before the advent of the heterodox schools”. 

5 ApSS 10.14.9-10. 

6 BaudhDhS 3.3.15. The word vaikhanasa here is obviously a synonym of 
vanaprastha in sutra 3.3.1. 

7 Cf. Malamoud, 1989: 65. Malamoud (1976: 185) observes that the life of the 
brahmacarin, too, is one long diksa. The extension from temporary abstinences to a 
permanent life of asceticism is not unknown outside India; see, e.g., W. Burkert’s 
(1985: 303-04) remarks on this phenomenon in Greek religion. On the continued 
use of the diksa in Hinduism, see Gonda, 1965: 315 ff. 

8 Compare this with Biardeau’s (1976: 35) observation that many Rsis who 
appear in the classical mythical texts — who live in the forest with wife and children, 
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We find further evidence for Vedic asceticism in the Vedic texts. 
Take for example Rgveda 1 . 1 79, which contains a discussion between 
Agastya and his wife Lopamudra. Thieme (1963) has drawn attention 
to the fact that Agastya and Lopamudra live a life of celibacy, and 
that this was apparently not uncommon among Vedic seers ‘who 
served truth’ ( rtasap ). 9 Another example is Aitareya Brahmana 7.13 
(33.1), which has a corresponding passage in Sahkhayana Srauta 
Sutra 188-89 (15-17). We find here the following stanzas: 

By means of a son have fathers always crossed over the deep dark- 
ness, since he was born as [their] self from [their] self. He is a [ship] 
provided with food, that carries over [to the other shore] . 

What is the use of dirt, what of an antelope-skin? What is the use of a 
beard, what of asceticism ( tapas )? Wish for a son, O Brahmins [...] 

The mention of an antelope-skin ( ajina ) confirms that the ascetics 
here criticized are Vedic ascetics: the diksita is also associated with 
an antelope-skin. 10 Similar criticism is expressed in a sloka cited 
in the Satapatha Brahmana: 11 “Durch das Wissen steigen sie dort 
hinauf, wo die Begierden iiberwunden sind. Dorthin gelangen weder 
Opferlohne noch unwissende Asketen ( tapasvin ).” 

The fact that the Vedic ascetics are here criticized suggests that, 
within the Vedic tradition itself, there existed a certain opposition 
between practising ascetics and those who felt that asceticism should 
not be pushed too far. This impression is confirmed by several pas- 
sages from the Mahabharata. 

Consider the story of Jaratkaru, which the Mahabharata presents 
in two versions. 12 The part of the story that is important for us is 
as follows: Jaratkaru is an ascetic who abstains from sexuality, and 
who therefore has no son. During his wanderings he comes across his 
ancestors, who find themselves in an extremely disagreeable position: 
they are suspended in a hole, heads down, attached to a rope which 
a rat is about to gnaw through. The reason, it turns out, is the fact 
that their lineage is soon to die out, this because Jaratkaru has no 


completely absorbed in their ritual observances, their fires, their Vedic recitation — 
correspond rather well to the descriptions of the vanaprastha. An example of such a 
Rsi is Vyasa; see Sullivan, 1990: 27 If. 

9 See also Doniger O’Flaherty, 1973: 52 f. 

10 See, e.g., Caland & Henry, 1906: 21; Oldenberg, 1917: 398 f.; Lommel, 
1955; Falk, 1986: 20 f. 

11 SPaBr 10.5.4.16. Tr. Horsch, 1966: 136. 

12 Mhbh 1.13.9-44; and 1.41.1 — 1.44.22. See Shee, 1986: 31-73. 
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son. Jaratkaru learns his lesson and begets a son in the remainder 
of the story, which is of no further interest for our purposes. In both 
versions of the story Jaratkaru and his ancestors are Yayavaras, 13 
i.e., a type of Vedic householders who, as we have seen, live ascetic 
lives. Indeed, he is said to “observe diksa”, li to be a “scholar of the 
Vedas and their branches”, 15 the “greatest of Vedic scholars”. 16 
The longer version makes clear that Jaratkaru is an agnihotrin, one 
who never fails to perform the agnihotra sacrifice. 17 Even more 
interesting is the self-professed aim of Jaratkaru’s ascetic life-style: 
he wishes to carry his body whole to the world hereafter. 18 Shee 
(1986: 48, with note 83) rightly draws attention to the fact that this 
aim is known to accompany the Vedic sacrifice. 

It is clear from this story — as it was from the Aitareya Brahmana 
passage discussed above, and from other Mahabharata passages still 
to follow — that the ascetic life-style which evolved within the Vedic 
tradition was not accepted by all. 19 Or rather, it appears that the 
aspect of complete sexual abstinence met with opposition from the 
side of those who saw the possession of a son as the sole guarantee 
for future well-being. This same element recurs in connection with 
Agastya, an ascetic about whom a variety of stories are told in the 
Mahabharata. 20 His connection with Vedic ritual is evident. He 
is the son of Mitra and Varuna, or simply ofVaruna. 21 He takes 
an active part in the struggle between gods and demons. 22 Most 
significantly perhaps, he is described as performing a great sacrifice, 


15 Mhbh 1.13.10, 14; 1.34.12; 1.41.16. Taratkaru is brahmacarin according to 
1.13.19; 41.12. 

14 caran diksartv, Mhbh 1.41.2. 

15 vedavedatigaparagaly, Mhbh 1.41.18. The same term is used to describe his son 
at Mhbh 1.13.38. (Here and occasionally elsewhere I follow the translation by van 
Buitenen.) 

16 mantravidam sresthas; Mhbh 1.43.4. 

17 Mhbh 1.43.13-20. 

18 Mhbh 1.42.4. Mhbh 1.13.43-44 states simply that Jaratkaru went to heaven 
(. svarga ) with his ancestors. 

19 Cp. Sahara Bhasya 1.3.4 (p. 103): “Some people, with a view to conceal 
their want of virility, remained religious students for forty-eight years” (tr. Jha, 
1933: I: 95). 

20 For his occurrence in the Rgveda, see above. For the stories told about him 
in the Mahabharata, see Shee, 1986: 74-118. 

21 Shee, 1986: 74 n. 1,2 and 3. 

22 Shee, 1986: 74 n. 10. 
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and as undertaking a diksa of twelve years in this connection. 23 This 
Agastya meets his ancestors in the same disagreeable situation as had 
Jaratkaru, and he too decides to beget a son. 24 

The critical attitude toward asceticism that exists within the 
Vedic tradition manifests itself differently in the story of Yavakrl/ 
Yavakrlta. 25 YavakiTs connection with the Vedic tradition is beyond 
all doubt. His father performs the agnihotra , 26 He himself practises 
asceticism in order to obtain knowledge of the Vedas. 27 The form 
of asceticism he practises is close to the Vedic sacrifice: he heats his 
body by placing it near a well-lit fire. 28 He even threatens to cut 
off his limbs one by one and sacrifice them in the fire. 29 Ritual 
purity is of such importance to him that his final fall will be caused 
by impurity. 30 For the story of Yavakrl, too, constitutes an example 
of misdirected asceticism. 31 

It will be clear from the above that there was such a thing as Vedic 
asceticism during the late-Vedic and early post-Vedic period, and 
perhaps already before these two. This asceticism pursued different 
aims from the asceticism practised in Greater Magadha, and has to 
be distinguished from the latter. The two were clearly distinguished 
from each other during the period that interests us, as is clear from 
a passage from the pen of the grammarian Patanjali, the same one 
who informed us that Greater Magadha was still not considered 
Brahmanical territory in the second century BCE. His Mahabhasya 
(I p. 476 1. 9; on P. 2.4.12 vt. 2) explains that the words Sramana 
and Brahmana can be compounded so as to form the neuter sin- 
gular sramanabrahmanam “Sramanas and Brahmins”, this because, it 
states, there is eternal conflict ( virodha ) between them. Sramana, it 


2 5 Mhbh 14.95.4 f. Note the mention of antelope skins ( ajina ; 3.95.10) to char- 
acterize Agastya’s form of asceticism (= Vedic asceticism). This asceticism falls, 
none-the-less, under the category gdrhasthya (3.95.1). 

24 Mhbh 3.94.11 f. 

25 Shee, 1986: 119-143. 

26 Mhbh 3.137.17. 

27 Mhbh 3.135.16, 19-21. 

28 Mhbh 3.135.16-17. 

29 Mhbh 3.135.28. 

30 Mhbh 3.137.13-15. 

31 Interestingly, another passage of the Mahabharata (9.39.5-6; referred to in 
Shee, 1986: 124 n. 36) mentions Arstisena who succeeds in obtaining knowledge of the 
Vedas by means of tapas. This passage clearly represents a position more favourable 
to asceticism within the Vedic tradition than the preceding one. 
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may be recalled, is the expression commonly used for the ascetics 
belonging to Buddhism, Jainism and Ajlvikism, and others. Patanjali 
saw the two — Brahmins on the one hand, all those covered by the 
term Sramana on the other — as two groups of people who were at 
loggerheads. This is of course precisely what we would expect, given 
the cultural division of northern India at his time. (It is interesting 
that the grammatical tradition after Patanjali “forgot” this example, 
which is not cited in grammatical literature until it shows up again 
in the eleventh century . 32 This may be taken as an indication that 
the opposition between (undoubtedly non-Buddhist and non-Jaina) 
Sramanas and Brahmins no longer existed because ascetics had been 
integrated in an overall Brahmanical vision of society.) 

The question whether the two forms of asceticism — Vedic and 
the one belonging to Greater Magadha — had had, at some earlier 
time, a common ancestor cannot be addressed here. The question 
whether and to what extent the two influenced each other during the 
early Vedic period cannot be dealt with either because no evidence 
known to me would help us answer it. They did, however, come to 
interact, and the passage from the Apastamba Dharma Sutra to be 
considered in what follows will present an example of this interac- 
tion. The conclusion that is of interest at present is that during the 
late-Vedic and early post-Vedic period there was a form of asceti- 
cism which can safely be called Vedic asceticism because it remained 
close to the Vedic sacrifice in its aims and practices. Moreover, this 
Vedic asceticism was clearly distinct from the asceticism which we 
have come to know in connection with Greater Magadha. 


The Apastamba Dharma Sutra 

There is, then, such a thing as Vedic asceticism , 33 different from 
the forms of asceticism related to the spiritual culture of Greater 
Magadha. A passage from the Apastamba Dharma Sutra shows that 
at least certain Brahmins made an effort to integrate the two, and 


32 Laddu, 2003. 

33 Bodewitz (1999: 21 n. 9) seems to have misunderstood this, for he states: 
“People permanently staying outside the village after having finished their study of 
the Veda and continuing to recite their mantras would belong to the non-Vedic 
current of asceticism.” This is, of course, contrary to the claim here made. 
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dress them all up in a more or less Brahmanical garb. The presen- 
tation of the Apastamba Dharma Sutra does not succeed very well 
in this, thus allowing us to see through the attempts to cover up an 
earlier historical situation and recognize the different elements that 
are here being joined. 

Patrick Olivelle, following earlier authors, 34 observed in 1974 that 
a number of old Dharma Sutras — the oldest, by common consent — 
present the four asramas not as four stages in the life of a high-caste 
Hindu, but as four alternatives, four options regarding how to spend 
one’s life after an initial period in the family of a teacher. It would 
not be correct to take this to mean that these Dharma Sutras allow 
one to skip one or more intervening asramas ; the very idea of succes- 
sion is absent. Among these texts the Apastamba Dharma Sutra is 
of special interest. 35 It deals with brahmacdrins (“religious students”), 
parivrajas (“wanderers”), vanaprasthas (“forest dwellers”) and grhasthas 
(“householders”), in this order. This remarkable sequence — which 
deviates from the later temporal sequence brahmacdrin, grhastha, 
vanaprastha, parivrdja (or samnyasin “renouncer”) — is explained by the 
fact, already referred to, that no chronological sequence in the life 
of an individual is intended. 

The Apastamba Dharma Sutra prefers the choice of the state of 
householder (grhastha ) to the three other ones, and even rejects the 
other ways of life in which, it states, the Vedic injunctions are not 
obeyed (2.23.10); the way of life of the wanderer (parivrdja ) is explicitly 
stated to be against the scriptures (2.21.15). Nevertheless, the text 
presents a clear and interesting description of these ways of life. 

Sutras 2.21.7-16 deal with the parivrdja “wanderer”. We learn that 
the wanderer is chaste (8), without (sacrificial) fire, without house, 
without shelter, without protection, he is a muni who utters words 
only during recitation, who obtains support of life in a village, mov- 
ing about without interest in this world or in the next (10); 36 he 
uses only relinquished clothes (1 1) or, according to some, no clothes 


34 E.g., Farquhar, 1920: 40; Winternitz, 1926: 218-19; Kangle, 1965: III: 151. 
See further Brockington, 1981: 92; Olivelle, 1984: 100; Sprockhoff, 1991: 15. 

35 Cf. Sprockhoff, 1991, which also mentions variant readings in the parallel 
passages in the Hiranyakesin Dharma Sutra and in the Satyasadha Srauta Sutra. 

36 Sprockhoff (1991: 10 + n. 42) translates “fur den es weder ein Hier noch 
ein Dort gibt”. Fie further suggests (p. 17-18) that sutra 10 was originally metri- 
cal and read: anagnir aniketah syad asarmasarano munih / svadhyaya utsrjed vacant grame 
pranadhrtim caret //. 
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at all (12); he leaves behind truth and falsehood, pleasure and pain, 
the Vedas, this world and the next, searching his self (13). 

In this enumeration no painful mortifications are included. The 
life of th & parivraja is no doubt simple, extremely simple, but the only 
remaining thing that interests him is not the capacity to endure hard- 
ship, but rather to find his self. This suggests that the parivraja of the 
Apastamba Dharma Sutra is engaged in one of the ways of escape 
from the never ending cycle of birth and rebirth determined by one’s 
actions that originated in Greater Magadha, and which we discussed 
in Part I. And indeed, the belief in rebirth and karmic retribution is 
not unknown to the text. Sutra 1.5.5, for example, states that “some 
become Rsis on account of their knowledge of the scriptures (s'ru- 
tarsi) in a new birth, due to a residue of the fruits of their [former] 
actions”. 37 Recall that this way of escape may imply that, once the 
true nature of the self has been realized, the aim has been reached. 
The remainder of the description of the wandering ascetic confirms 
that the author of the Apastamba Dharma Sutra was aware of this 
possible implication. Sutra 2.21.14 states: “In an enlightened one 
there is obtainment of peace” ( buddhe ksemaprdpanam). The next two 
sutras then turn against all this. Sutra 15 begins: “That is opposed to 
the scriptures” ( tac chdstrair vipratisiddham). No. 16 continues: “If there 
were obtainment of peace in an enlightened person, he would not 
experience pain even in this world” ( buddhe cet ksemaprdpanam ihaiva 
na duhkham upalabheta). These sutras confirm again that the wander- 
ing ascetic is concerned with liberation through enlightenment; they 
also show that the author of the Apastamba Dharma Sutra rejects 
this as impossible. 

The Apastamba Dharma Sutra contains another section (the eighth 
Patala of the first Prasna) which appears to be in contradiction with 
the above rejection of the parivraja. It sings the praise of what it calls 
‘the obtainment of the self. Indeed, “there is no higher [aim] than the 
obtainment of the self’ (1.22.2). A number of slokas are then quoted, 
possibly from a no longer existing Upanisad, 38 which elaborate this 
theme (1.22.4 — 23.3) and specify that the self meant is “free from stain” 
(vikalmasa), “immovable but residing in the movable” ( acalatn calanik- 
etarri). This section does not only concern the parivraja. Its concluding 
lines (1.23.6) enumerate the virtues that have to be cultivated in all 


37 ApDhS 1.5.5. 

38 Nakamura (1983: 308 f.) points at the similarities with the Kathaka 
Upanisad. 
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the asramas , and which, presumably, bring about identification with 
the universal soul. 39 The puzzling bit is the quoted stanza 1.23.3, 
which seems to say that the aim of the religious life ( ksema ) is reached 
in this life: “But the destruction of faults results from the yoga here 
in this existence. Having eliminated [the faults] which destroy the 
creatures, the learned one arrives at peace (ksema). 0 It appears, 
therefore, that the author of this portion of the Apastamba Dharma 
Sutra accepts what another portion of the text rejects as impossible. 
Do we have to conclude that the Apastamba Dharma Sutra had more 
than one author? 41 

We turn to the next question: The Apastamba Dharma Sutra deals 
explicitly with the way of insight, practised by the parivraja. Does 
this mean that it knows the alternative way of inaction, the asceti- 
cism in which immobilization of body and mind is central? Yes it 
does, and it speaks about it in connection with the forest-dweller 
(i vanaprastha ). The forest-dweller, like the wandering ascetic, is chaste 
(2.21.19), without house, without shelter, without protection, he is a 
muni who utters words only during recitation (21). The description 
so far is identical with the one of the wandering ascetic, 42 except 
for the qualification that the forest-dweller has a single fire (ekagnir). 
This qualification is surprising in that the following lines do not as 
much as mention the libations without which the fire would not 


39 The concluding portion is obscure: [...] iti sarvasramanam samayapadani tany 
anutisthan vidhina sarvagmm bhavati “these (good qualities) have been settled by the 
agreement (of the wise) for all (the four) orders; he who, according to the precepts of 
the sacred law, practises these, enters the universal soul” (Btihler, 1879: 78); “these 
are [the virtues] which must necessarily be observed thoughout all of the [four] 
stages of life. He who puts them into practice according to the rules becomes one 
who goes everywhere” (Nakamura, 1983: 308); “these (virtues) have been agreed 
upon for all the asramas; attending to them according to the rules one becomes 
possessed of that one who is going everywhere (= one becomes united with the 
universal Self)” (Schmidt, 1968: 641); “there is agreement that these apply to all 
orders of life. By practicing them according to the rules, a man attains the All” 
(Olivelle, 2000: 61). The commentator Sankara believes that one of the quoted 
stanzas refers to a state of renunciation ( sarvasamnyasa ), see Nakamura, 1983: 307 
and 318 n. 10. This interpretation is in no way compelling. The relevant portion 
of the stanza (1.8.22.8) reads: (yatt) [...] pradhvam cdsya sadacaret. This means no more 
than: “and who acts always in accordance with its path”. No far-reaching conclu- 
sions can be drawn front this. 

40 ApDhS 1.23.3. Tr. Nakamura, 1983: 308. Note the use of ‘yoga’ here and 
in 1.23.5. 

41 The question is also raised in Gampert, 1939: 8. 

42 The term muni is used in connection both with the parivraja and with the 
vanaprastha. A similar general use of muni is found in the epic (Shee, 1986: 175). 
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survive; moreover, such a fire is virtually excluded by the absence 
of house, shelter or protection. Sutra 2.22.21 states explicitly, but 
in a different context, to be considered below, that a shelter is 
required for a fire ( agnyartham saranam). One has the impression that 
this qualification has been added to give a Vedic flavour to a way 
of life that in reality was without it. 43 

We learn from the sutras that follow that the forest-dweller, unlike 
the wandering ascetic, wears clothes made from products of the 
jungle (2.22.1), he supports his life with roots, fruits, leaves and 
grass (2); in the end only things that come by chance support him 
(3); subsequently he depends successively on water, air, and ether 
alone (4). 44 It is clear that the forest-dweller reduces progressively 
his intake of outside matter. Eating is reduced, then stopped, only 
water being taken in. Subsequently this too stops, while breathing 
remains. Then this too comes to an end, expressed by the words that 
the forest-dweller now depends on ether alone. We may conclude 
from this that the forest-dweller is involved in a fast to death which 
culminates in the interruption of breathing itself. This, of course, 
corresponds to the fast to death of Jaina and other ascetics which 
we have considered earlier. 

The only connection with the Veda of the parivrdja and of the 
vdnaprastha as described so far in the Apastamba Dharma Sutra, is 
their recitation of Vedic mantras ( svadhyaya ; so sutras 2.21.10 and 
21); the vdnaprastha , moreover, has a dubious fire which he does not 
use and cannot maintain. These ascetics have nothing to do with 
Vedic rites, neither in their real, external form, nor in an interiorized 
form. In any case, our text does not say a word about it. Rather, by 
introducing another type of forest-dweller, i.e. one who does sacrifice 
and who must take a wife and kindle the sacred fires in order to do 
so, it confirms that these ascetics cannot perform Vedic sacrifices. 
This other type of forest-dweller is described in sutras that represent 
the opinion of ‘some’ {eke), which may indicate that this description 
derives from a different source altogether. This other forest-dweller 
finishes his study of the Veda, takes a wife, kindles the sacrificial fires 
and performs the rites prescribed in the Veda (2.22.7); he builds a 
house outside the village, where he lives with his wife and children, 


43 See further Skurzak, 1948: 17 n. 1; and Sprockhoff, 1979: 416; 1991: 19 f. 

44 ApDhS 2.22.1-5. 
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and with his sacrificial fires (8). 45 This alternative way of life of 
the forest-dweller is also characterized by an increasing number of 
mortifications (sutras 2.22.9 — 23.2). 

It will be clear that the Apastamba Dharma Sutra describes, under 
the two headings of forest-dweller and wandering ascetic, not two, 
but three different forms of religious practice: 1) the way of insight 
into the true nature of the self; 2) the way of inaction: in this case, 
of fasting to death; and 3) a way of life that combines ritual activ- 
ity and asceticism. 411 Only one of these three ways of life has any 
obvious connection with Vedic ritual. In the case of the other two, 
some external features ( svadhyaya , possession of a sacrificial fire) have 
been added on to ways of life which in themselves are without such 
connection. We may never know whether the author of the Apas- 
tamba Dharma Sutra was aware of the fact that two of his three 
ascetic life-styles were originally non-Vedic, but it is a safe bet that 
they were. In this way the text presents us with two superficially 
brahmanized versions of ascetic ways of life which we can identify 
as the main methods practised to reach liberation from rebirth and 
karmic retribution in the spiritual culture of Greater Magadha and 
in circles that were influenced by it. To these two the Apastamba 
Dharma Sutra adds a third which is more properly Vedic in char- 
acter. The practices of the Vedic ascetics, unlike those of the other 
two kinds of ascetics, are linked to the Vedic sacrifice. The other 
two are involved in superficially brahmanized versions of activities 
that still bear the traces of their original context, where they were 
directed toward liberation from rebirth. 

We have already noted that the author of the Apastamba Dharma 
Sutra was not favourably inclined toward asceticism in any of its 
forms. The same is undoubtedly also true for the aim which many 
ascetics pursued, viz., liberation from rebirth. It is therefore inter- 
esting to cite the defiant statement with which he describes what 
a frequent sacrifice!' can look forward to: “Thereafter, the Vedas 


45 It is the succession described in these two and the following sutras that is 
announced by the word anupunya in sutra 6, not “the successive performance (of the 
acts prescribed for the dsramas)”. Olivelle (1984: 101) may therefore be mistaken in 
thinking that these rules constitute “an exception to the rule that an dsrama has to be 
selected immediately after completing one’s Vedic studies”. In his recent translation 
of the Dharma Sutras, Olivelle (2000: 105) translates: “orderly sequence limited to 
the forest hermit”. See further Sprockhoff, 1991: 25, 27. 

46 Skurzak (1948) already drew attention to the threefold classification of ascet- 
ics in the Apastamba Dharma Sutra. 
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declare, they obtain an eternal reward ( phala ) designated by the term 
‘heaven’ (svargasabda)” , 47 One has the impression that the Vedic 
heaven is presented here in a form that is meant to compete with 
the liberation aimed at by others. 

Let us, by way of conclusion, pay attention to the terms vanaprastha 
and parivrdja that are used in the Apastamba Dharma Sutra. Vanaprastha 
is used to denote two types of ascetics, those of Vedic and those of 
Greater Magadhan extraction. It is therefore difficult to determine 
to which of these cultural domains this term originally belonged. 
The term parivrdja in the Apastamba Dharma Sutra, on the other 
hand, is connected with non-Vedic ascetics only. This agrees with 
the use of the corresponding term paribbajaka in the Pali Buddhist 
canon, which refers throughout to non-Vedic ascetics. No term cor- 
responding to vanaprastha is found in these texts. 48 The situation is 
different in the Jaina canon in Ardha-MagadhI, and this may be due 
to the fact that most of its parts are much later than the Brahmani- 
cal and Buddhist texts considered above. Here the word vanaprastha 
(i vana(p)pattha ) occurs a few times, always in connection with Brah- 
manical ascetics. We read here about vanaprastha ascetics (vanapattha 
tavasa) who are, among other things, hottiya, which corresponds to 
Sanskrit agnihotrikdh according to the commentator. 49 According to 
one ms reading, these ascetics are also sottiya, which might corre- 
spond to Sanskrit s'rotriya. 50 Interestingly, the Jaina canon also uses 
the term parivrdjaka (Ardha-MagadhI parivvayaga/ -yd) to refer to Brah- 
mins on some occasions. The parivrdjaka Khanda(g)a, for example, 
knows the four Vedas with their ahgas and upahgas, and many other 
Brahmanical and parivrdjaka texts (Viy 2.1.12). Essentially the same 
description is repeated for the parivrdjaka Moggala (or Poggala) (Viy 
11.12.16) and for the Brahmins Gobahula and Bahula (Viy 15.16, 
36). 51 It is clear that this confused terminology dates from a time 
when earlier distinctions had become blurred. 


47 ApDhS 2.23.12. Tr. Olivelle, 2000: 109. 

48 The same is true of Panini’s grammar. The term vanaprastha is not mentioned, 
whereas parivrdjaka, bhiksu, rnaskarin and sramana do occur. Patanjali’s Mahabhasya 
(soon after 150 BCE), be it noted, mentions the caturdsramya under P. 5.1.124 vt. 
1 . 

49 Viy 11.9.6; Uvav 74; Pupph 3.4. Cf. Deleu, 1966: 122-23; 1970: 175; Lal- 
wani, 1985: 184; Jain, 1984: 300; Leumann, 1883: 163 s.v. hottiya. 

50 See Viy 11.9.6 p. 517 n. 3. 

51 See further Jain, 1984: 302 f. 
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Confirmation in Greek sources 

Consider next the three types of ascetics distinguished by Meg- 
asthenes (sent as ambassador to the court of Candragupta Maurya 
at Pataliputra by the first Seleucus, around 300 BCE): 52 

Megasthenes makes a [...] division of the philosophers, saying that 
they are of two kinds — one of which he calls the Brachmanes, and 
the other the Sarmanes. 

The Brachmanes [...] have their abode in a grove in front of the city 
within a moderate-sized enclosure. They live in a simple style, and lie 
on beds of rushes or (deer) skins. They abstain from animal food 
and sexual pleasures [...] Death is with them a very frequent subject 
of discourse. They regard this life as, so to speak, the time when the 
child within the womb becomes mature, and death as a birth into a 
real and happy life for the votaries of philosophy. On this account 
they undergo much discipline as a preparation for death. [...] on many 
points their opinions coincide with those of the Greeks, for like them 
they say that the world had a beginning [...] 

Of 54 the Sarmanes he tells us that those he held in most honour are 
called the Hylobioi. They live in the woods, where they subsist on 
leaves of trees and wild fruits, and wear garments made from the bark 
of trees. They abstain from sexual intercourse and from wine. [...] Next 
in honour to the Hylobioi are the physicians, since they are engaged 
in the study of the nature of man. They are simple in their habits, but 
do not live in the fields. Their food consists of rice and barley-meal, 
which they can always get for the mere asking, or receive from those 
who entertain them as guests in their houses. [,..J This class and the 
other class practise fortitude, both by undergoing active toil, and by 
the endurance of pain, so that they remain for a whole day motionless 
in one fixed attitude. 

One type of Brahmin ascetic is here described, besides two kinds 
of Sramanas. Megasthenes’ remark about the views of the Brahmin 
ascetics, concerning the embryonic nature of this life, and death as 
birth into another, better existence, is of particular interest. The 
Vedic texts look upon the consecrated sacrificer ( diksita ) as an embryo 
preparing to be reborn into another kind of existence. 55 Vedic 


52 Schwanbeck, 1846: 136-139, Fragm. 41; Jacoby, 1958: 636-38. Tr. Mc- 
Crindle, 1877: 98-102. 

53 Note the deer skin again, and recall that Manu (2.23) states that only that 
land is fit for sacrifice where the black buck, from which this skin is taken, roams 
naturally. 

54 The remaining portion is also translated in Zysk, 1991: 28. 

55 See, e.g., Oldenberg, 1917: 405 f.; Lommel, 1955; Sen, 1978: 73-74 s.v. 
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asceticism, as we have seen, was in many respects a permanent 
form of diksa. 

Megasthenes’ remarks about the two kinds of Sramanas are even 
more telling, for they correspond almost exactly to the two kinds of 
non-Vedic ascetic of the Apastamba Dharma Sutra, and therefore to 
the two kinds of ascetics which we have come to distinguish within 
the religious movements that derived from the spiritual culture of 
Greater Magadha . 56 One of these stays in the forest, and survives 
on what he finds there. The other one begs for his food and, very 
significantly, is “engaged in the study of the nature of man” ( pen 
ton anthropon philosophous)', we may safely interpret: this ascetic is in 
search of the true nature of the self . 57 Both Sramanas are described 
as remaining motionless for long periods of time. This agrees with 
what we have discovered in an earlier chapter. 

Megasthenes’ testimony constitutes a striking confirmation of 
the conclusions which we were able to draw from the Apastamba 
Dharma Sutra. Both sources confirm that there were two main types 
of ascetics in ancient India: Vedic ascetics and those whose original 
inspiration came from Greater Magadha. Both describe only one 
type of Vedic ascetic and two of the other kind. We cannot but 
believe that we are confronted here with fairly reliable descriptions 
of the actual situation, rather than with mere Brahmanic rational- 
izations. 


diksa, with references to AitBr 1.3 and SPaBr 3.3.3.12. 

56 Megasthenes does not, therefore, refer to Buddhists; see also Halbfass, 1991a: 
207. 

,7 This kind of ascetic is further described as ‘physicians’ ( iatrikous ), and Zysk 
(1990; 1991) has argued that Ayurveda in its origins is linked to asceticism; see 
chapter 1.2, above. It is somewhat remarkable that Megasthenes here seems to 
identify the parivraja as a physician; we may assume that he confused some elements 
in a depiction which is yet correct in its fundamental structure. 



CHAPTER II A. 2 


A PORTION FROM THE MAHABHARATA 

The chronological position of the Mahabharata 

Dating the Mahabharata has been particularly difficult for Indologi- 
cal scholarship, and has so far led to few definite results. One of the 
difficulties is that the Mahabharata is an enormous text which may 
have been created over a period of time. The expression “date of 
the Mahabharata” is, therefore, far from clear. If the Mahabharata 
contains parts composed in widely different periods, each of these 
parts might have a date of its own, and the question of determining 
which is the date of the Mahabharata would lose much of its mean- 
ing. Moreover, it is likely that parts of this epic existed for a long 
time in oral form — either before those parts were written down, or 
alongside written versions — and depended for their survival on the 
memories of numerous bards, each of whom may have introduced 
minor or major changes, inadvertantly or on purpose. Given that 
background, questions about the date and original form of the text 
as a whole, or even of any particular portion of it, are of dubious 
significance. 

The text of the Mahabhartata has reached us in many manu- 
scripts, and therefore in a variety of more or less divergent written 
versions. Its criticial edition, undertaken by the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, has not succeeded in establishing the one original 
written version from which all surviving written versions supposedly 
derive. It has, however, provided reasons for thinking that there 
may have been such a written archetype. This in its turn gives rise 
to questions such as, “was this written archetype identical with the 
first written version of the Mahabharata, or was it rather a more or 
less remote descendant of it?” and “why did people bother to write 
down this enormous text?” 

There is a growing consensus among scholars with regard to the 
second of these two questions. The Mahabharata, as it has reached 
us, is clearly a Brahmanical text, which misses few occasions to 
preach a Brahmanical vision of the world. The role and the duties of 
kings, in particular, receive ample attention. This is hardly surprising 
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in a text whose main narrative tells the story of a war between kings 
who disputed each others’ claims to kingship. The present version of 
the text, which may be a Brahmanical reworking of earlier material, 
appears to have had as one of its main purposes to teach kings how 
to behave in accordance with Brahmanical expectations. The need 
for such an ideological statement, scholars point out, was strongly 
felt during the aftermath of the Mauryan empire, whose rulers, as 
we have seen, did not observe the rules of Brahmanical society. 
The first Brahmanical reworking of earlier material, and the first 
writing down of the Mahabharata, may therefore have taken place 
during the period in which the memory of the Mauryan empire was 
still strong . 1 Some scholars go one step further and point out that 
the Mahabharata emphasizes that kings should be Ksatriyas. This 
emphasis might find its explanation in the fact that the Suhgas, who 
were the successors of the Mauryan empire, were Brahmins: the 
Mahabharata might implicitly criticize kings who are Brahmins . 2 
Either way the first written version of the Mahabharata belongs to 
the final centuries preceding the Common Era . 3 * 5 

The first of the two questions formulated above is important, too: 
“was the written archetype of the surviving manuscripts identical 
with the first written version of the Mahabharata, or was it, rather, 
a more or less remote descendant of it?” One might argue that the 
two have to be identical, for the simple reason that a written text, 
once it has spread geographically and is being copied in different 
regions, can only become more diverse and is unlikely to converge 
again to one single text that might then be the common archetype 
of all later versions. This is correct, but overlooks an important 
point. It is true that manuscript traditions do not normally con- 
verge. However, one manuscript, or a small number of them, may 
attain a position of prestige which causes it (or them) to overshadow 
all others. Something like this can happen when the first or most 
important commentary is written. The commentator may use just 
one version of the text, perhaps the only one he is acquainted with, 


1 E.g., Biardeau, 2002: I: 24; 137 ft.; II: 749; Fitzgerald, 2004: 120 f. 

2 Fitzgerald, 2004: 122: “I have suggested that the first major written Sanskrit 

redaction of the [Mahabharata] was post-Sunga and post-Kanva as well as post- 

Maury an.” 

5 Witzel (2005a) arrives, on the basis of an analysis of factors such as the 
foreigners mentioned and loanwords, at a date around 150-100 BCE, presumably 
under the Suhgas, for the Mahabharata (p. 54, 67). 
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or the one he likes best. If the commentary becomes well-known, 
subsequent readers and copyists may prefer that version of the text 
to all others. This is one way in which one version of a text may 
replace all others, and become the archetype of all the manuscripts 
available many centuries later. This may not however be the only 
way how this can happen. Manuscripts preserved in major libraries 
or centres of learning may be copied more often than others, and 
for this reason become authoritative. Whatever the exact reason in 
each case, it is important to note that it can and does happen that 
the manuscript tradition of a text passes through a bottleneck, not 
necessarily in the sense that there is only one manuscript left at that 
time, but rather that just one manuscript becomes the ancestor of 
all those that survive at a given later point in time. The result is 
that a manuscript that is far removed in time from the original may 
become the archetype of all those that survive later on. This is what 
happened, according to Witzel (1986), to the manuscripts of the 
Mahabhasya, which appear to go back to an archetype that existed 
around the year 1000 CE. It seems likely that this archetype is the 
manuscript used by the commentator Kaiyata, and that it became 
the archetype of the surviving manuscripts for this very reason. 4 The 
manuscripts of the Vedic Paippalada Samhita, both in Kashmir and 
in Orissa, are descendents from a written archetype that existed at 
some time during the period 800-1000 CE, in Gujarat. 5 Something 
similar appears to have happened to the Mahabharata, for the text 
constituted in its critical edition contains contradictions which reveal 
its lack of homogeneity. 6 

The assumption of an archetype that is different from the first 
written version is attractive in the case of the Mahabharata. This 
text contains many portions — e.g. the Bhagavadglta, the Anuglta, 
the Anusasanaparvan, etc. — which are most easily understood as 
later additions to an older text. And indeed, Dieter Schlingloff has 
argued, on the basis of the old Spitzer manuscript, that during the 
Kusana period “the vast doctrinal passages of the Santiparvan were 


4 See “The text history of the Mahabhasya”, Bronkhorst, 1987: 14-42. Con- 
trary to what is sometimes thought, Bhartrhari does not refer to an earlier bottle- 
neck of the Mahabhasya. 

5 Witzel, 1985a. 

6 See, e.g., Mehendale, 2002. 
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already incorporated in the epos”, but that this had probably not 
yet happened to the Anusasanaparvan . 7 

We are, of course, most interested in the first written version of 
the Mahabharata. For the reasons given above, it is likely to belong 
to the final centuries preceding the Common Era. This is close to the 
period between Patanjali and Manu during which, as suggested in 
the Introduction, Greater Magadha became Brahmanical territory. 
Put differently, the first written version of the Mahabharata dates 
from the time when Brahmanism was trying to reach out toward 
the east into regions that had had an altogether different culture 
until that time. Moreover, it was concerned with the imposition of 
Brahmanical culture on kings and kingdoms that had not adhered to 
it so far. We may assume that the Mahabharata was an instrument 
in this Brahmanical effort to spread into the territories of Greater 
Magadha. We may hope and expect that some parts of this epic will 
preserve traces of the way in which Brahmins tried to deal with some 
of the spiritual challenges that faced them in this confrontation with 
the east, most particularly the ideas that were current there about 
rebirth and karmic retribution. 


The Rajadkarmaparvan 

The portion of the Mahabharata that is likely to be most interesting 
in this connection is the initial narrative of the Rajadharmaparvan, 
itself a sub-parvan of the Santiparvan. This portion narrates the 
persuasion of Yudhisthira to accept kingship after he has won the 
central battle of the epic. This narrative introduces the instruction 
which Bhlsma subsequently imparts from his deathbed about all 
manner of issues, most of them relevant to kings. This instruction 
is long, and there can be no doubt that this is at least in part due 
to the fact that later users of the text could not resist the tempta- 
tion to add material. Part of this instruction is indeed contained 
in the Anusasanaparvan, which we saw may be a later addition. 
The introductory narrative, on the other hand, may be thought of 


7 Schlingloff, 1969; see now also the complete edition and study of the Spitzer 
manuscript by Eli Franco (2004); further Franco, 2004a: 93. Criticism of Schlin- 
glofFs claims has been raised by Hiltebeitel (2005: 459). 
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as the kernel of the first written version of the epic, 8 for it is here 
that we find, in their most outspoken form, issues that were close 
to the hearts of its creators: Yudhisthira must resist the temptations 
linked to an escape from the world and accept the duties which the 
Brahmanical world view imputes to kings. To cite Fitzgerald (2004: 
128-29): “The narrative argument depicting the ethically ambivalent 
Yudhisthira, having him lead a purge of the ksatra , and then making 
him a proper brahmanya king is central to the entire [Mahabharata] as 
it now stands.” The enumeration of Yudhisthira’s temptations gave 
the author of this part of the text an occasion to show what he knew 
and understood of the religious ideology of Greater Magadha. If we 
are entitled to interpret the criticism directed against Yudhisthira’s 
intention to leave the world as being, at least in part, a criticism 
of the new ideology with which the Brahmins were confronted, an 
analysis of this opening portion may shed light on the question how 
much the Brahmanical authors of this part of the text had understood 
of that other ideology, and how they wished to present it. 9 

In order to be able to evaluate the Brahmins’ understanding of 
the alternative ideology that was predominant in Greater Magadha, 
we will have to draw upon our understanding of it, as developed in 
Part I. Based on this, I propose to discuss some passages from the 
Rajadharmaparvan which more or less faithfully reflect views that 
can be identified as having their home, so to say, in the different 
religious currents that existed in that area. 

Consider first the following passage, in which Yudhisthira for- 


8 The Rajadharmaparvan may well belong to the earliest part of the teachings 
contained in the Santiparvan and the Anusasanaparvan; cp. Fitzgerald (2003: 81 1 
n. 32), which enumerates, among the parts that made up “the main Mahabharata”, 
the “Persuasion of Yudhisthira” after the war, and “some kernel of Bhlsma’s instruc- 
tion of Yudhisthira”. Of this Rajadharmaparvan, according to Tokunaga (2003: 
104), the opening part of some forty-five chapters, in which Yudhisthira’s avowed 
intention to leave the world is forcefully opposed by various members of his fam- 
ily, is presupposed by the teaching that follows, and must therefore be older. (This 
is not the only time that Yudhisthira’s grief has to be alleviated with the help of 
karma-based teachings; see Hill, 200 1 : 1 1 ff.) 

9 It is not my claim that the opening chapters of the Rajadharmaparvan are 
the oldest parts of the Mahabharata that show awareness of the other ideology. It 
has been maintained that “the earliest explanation of karma and transmigration in 
the Mahabharata [...] is to be found in the Uttarayayata section of the Adiparvan” 
(Hill, 200 1 : 5), and this may well be true. Note that the notion of liberation appears 
to be absent in this section. 
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mulates his intention to the seer Vyasa who has been trying to win 
him back for royal life : 10 

I am a wicked sinner responsible for ruining the earth. Sitting right 
here just like this, I will dry this body up. Realize that I, the one 
responsible for killing our elders, am now sitting in a fast to the death, 
so that I will not be a destroyer of the family in other births as well. I 
will not eat or drink anything at all. I will stay right here and dry up 
the dear breath of life, O ascetic. 

This passage not only informs us about Yudhisthira’s intention, but 
also about his beliefs. He believes, to begin with, in rebirth. He also 
believes that he can stop rebirth. Abstention from eating and drinking 
while remaining seated in one place is, according to Yudhisthira’s 
words, a way to bring this about, perhaps the only way. 

The passage does not tell us why this particular behavior should 
stop rebirth, but it is easy to recognize something closely similar in 
Jainism. There, too, death by immobilization — which implies absten- 
tion from all food and drink, and much else — was the one chosen 
by practitioners close to final liberation. In Jainism this made a lot 
of sense, because here immobilization was considered to be the way 
not only to avoid performing deeds which would then have karmic 
consequences, but also to destroy traces of deeds carried out before, 
perhaps in earlier lives. Destroying the traces of earlier deeds might 
take a long period of asceticism, and Jainas would certainly have 
found Yudhisthira’s belief that a mere fast to death would do the job 
on the optimistic side. This does not change the fact that Yudhisthi- 
ra’s remarks clearly reflect an understanding of karmic retribution 
and of a way to stop it that we also find in early Jainism. 

Another passage betrays a similar understanding of the principles 
involved. It occurs in the story of the conversation between the Pro- 
genitor Manu and some Siddhas which Vyasa reports to Yudhisthira. 
The Siddhas question the Progenitor about Law, and part of Manu’s 
answer is as follows : 11 

They must understand that what is Lawful and what is Unlawful are 
both twofold: There is inactivity and activity; the twofold nature per- 
tains to ordinary life and the Veda. Immortality results from inactivity; 
mortality is the result of activity. One should understand that bad 
things are the result of bad actions, and good things are the result of 


1(1 Mhbh 12.27.22-24; tr. Fitzgerald, 2004: 223-224. 
11 Mhbh 12.37.9-11. 
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good actions. And the good or bad results of these two would come 
about on account of the goodness or badness of the actions, whether 
those results be heaven or something leading to heaven, or life or 
death. 

Contrary to Fitzgerald (2004: 250), I find in this passage a funda- 
mental opposition between inactivity and activity. Activity will bring 
about results: good things, bad things, heaven, something leading 
to heaven, life, or even death. All these results fall under the gen- 
eral heading of mortality. Inactivity, on the other hand, leads to 
immortality. Nothing more is said about this immortality, but in 
view of what we know about Jainism in particular I do not hesitate 
to identify this immortality with liberation from rebirth and karmic 
retribution. It is a fundamental tenet of early Jainism that karmic 
retribution can only be countered by inactivity, and the present 
passage gives expression to the same idea, concisely. 

Acquaintance with Jainism or something similar to it is shown by 
a passage in chapter 15. The speaker is Arjuna, who criticizes the 
ascetic life style. The passage reads: 12 

Not even ascetics — those dummies who have taken to the forest, hav- 
ing removed anger and joy — can keep life going without killing. There 
are many living creatures in water, in earth, and in fruits, and no one 
does not kill them. What can one do but make life go? Some beings 
have such subtle forms that they are known only through inferences, 
and their bodies can be destroyed ( skandhaparyayah ) by merely batting 
the eyelashes. 13 

Jainas would agree with this, and some of their ascetics to this day 
go to extraordinary extents to reduce the damage as much as pos- 
sible. 

Elsewhere in the introductory portion of the Rajadharmaparvan 
Yudhisthira considers an altogether different path. His words are 
here addressed to his brother Arjuna. They are as follows: 14 


12 Mhbh 12.15.24-26; tr. Fitzgerald, 2004: 196-197. 

1 ’ The translation of the last line is somewhat problematic. Fitzgerald ob- 
serves (in Technical Note 15.26, p. 693): “their bodies can be destroyed: skandhaparyayah, 
interpreted according to Nilakantha’s gloss ‘ dehasya viparyayaK . [Bohtiingk-Roth’s 
dictionary] records the sense of ‘body' for the word skandha only in Jain texts, but 
we seem definitely to have that sense here.” The word ‘body’ ( Kbrper ) in that dic- 
tionary is however used in the meaning ‘aggregate’; in that sense the word skandha 
is indeed used in Jainism. 

14 Mhbh 12.19.16-21; tr. Fitzgerald, 2004: 205, modified. 
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Great scholars, unwavering in their desire to see what is durable and 
what is not, have gone through the learned teachings, thinking “It 
might be here”, or “Maybe it’s here”. They have searched outside the 
statements of the Veda and the forest treatises, and, like those who split 
open the trunk of a banana tree, they do not see anything durable. 
Subsequently ( atha ), by an absolutely radical analysis, on the basis of 
indirect clues, they proclaimed [the existence of] a self ( dtman ) within 
the body of five elements, [a soul] which is connected with desire and 
aversion. Invisible to the eye and inexpressible in words, it operates in 
beings, accompanied by the motive force of past deeds. After making 
the sensory field auspicious, after suppressing craving in the mind, 
and after getting rid of the continuum of past deeds, one is free and 
happy. When there is this path which must be traversed with great 
delicacy, and which is used by the pious, how is it, Arjuna, that you 
praise something that luxuriates in evil? 

This passage is interesting for various reasons. Here, too, there is 
talk of “getting rid of the continuum of past deeds” ( karmasamtatim 
utsrjya), and therefore of a method for obtaining liberation. But clearly 
this method is altogether different from the one we discussed earlier. 
There is no question here of fasting to death while remaining seated. 
On the contrary, this method clearly has something to do with a 
self (dtman) which has been found “by an absolutely radical analysis” 
(ekantavyudasend). In the light of what we know about the spiritual 
ideology current in Greater Magadha, it is easy to understand what 
is meant. The absolutely radical “analysis”, or “exclusion”, of all 
that acts, reveals the core of one’s being: a self (dtman) which by 
its nature never acts. Once this has become clear, one knows that 
the core of one’s being has never acted, and is not therefore liable 
to karmic retribution. The knowledge of one’s true self may in this 
way stop the process of rebirth. 

To Vedantins who wrote many centuries after the composition 
of the Rajadharmaparvan, the knowledge of the true self and its 
liberating effect belong to the most essential message of the Veda. 
And indeed, the theme is not unknown to some passages in the 
oldest Upanisads, and becomes quite frequent in later Upanisads. 
For this reason it is all the more intriguing that Yudhisthira does 
not invoke the Veda in this context. Quite on the contrary, the 
“great scholars” (kavi) whom he refers to did not hesitate to search 
outside the statements of the Veda (vedavadan atikramya) before they 
found the way, in the form of knowledge of their self, by the analy- 
sis which we discussed. This passage suggests that, at its time, the 
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path through knowledge of the self was not yet associated with the 
Vedic heritage. 

The Brahmanical tradition took a long time to fully accept and 
absorb the new ideas of rebirth and karmic retribution, as will become 
clear in Part IIB. Here it is important to emphasize that Yudhisthira’s 
statement refers to the path to liberation through knowledge of the 
self, not by basing itself on some tradition but rather by invoking 
the intelligence of some kavis “great scholars”. 

I have translated the above passage on the assumption that it gives 
expression to one point of view. Fitzgerald (2004: 205) has proceeded 
differently. The part which I have translated “Subsequently ( atha ), 
by an absolutely radical analysis, on the basis of indirect clues, they 
proclaimed [the existence of] a self ( atman ) within the body of five 
elements, [a soul] which is connected with desire and aversion”, he 
renders “But then, by an absolutely radical analysis, [...] some oth- 
ers say [...]”. In other words, in his interpretation the theme of the 
self is limited to the second half of the passage. It is true that there 
is no word in the Sanskrit corresponding to “some others”. It is yet 
possible that adding these words might here be justified. If so, the 
beginning of the passage deals with a different point of view, the one 
of those who, “having split open the trunk of a banana tree, do not 
see anything durable”. Fitzgerald is no doubt right in considering the 
phrase about a banana tree as a metaphor — and it is an interesting 
metaphor. It is interesting because the same metaphor is well known 
from Buddhist literature. There, too, the same terms — kadaliskandha 
(Pali kadalikkhandha “trunk of a banana tree”), and sara (“something 
durable”) — are sometimes used in a context which suggests that there 
is nothing durable in the human being, and therefore, some would 
say, no self. An example is the discourse on foam in the Samyutta 
Nikaya (SN III p. 140 ff), where this metaphor is used beside others 
to show that nothing durable is found in the five constituents of the 
human being, i.e., in the five skandhas. This can be easily under- 
stood to mean that there is nothing durable in the human being, as 
Yudhisthira says. It is therefore possible, and even likely, that there 
is a more or less covert reference to Buddhism in these words. 

Personally I feel doubtful about the mention of two different posi- 
tions in this one passage, the first one corresponding to the Buddhist 
position, the second to that of those who believe that knowledge of 
the true nature of the self leads to liberation. It just does not make 
sense to enumerate two ways, if in the end Yudhisthira is going to 
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refer back to only one “path which must be traversed with great deli- 
cacy, and which is used by the pious”. I would rather feel inclined 
to see in this short passage elements belonging to two different paths 
that have somehow been muddled up and put together. If that is 
correct, the understanding which the author of this passage had of 
what was going on in the non-Brahmanical religious currents of the 
middle Ganges valley was less than complete and indeed somewhat 
confused. 

Whatever we think of the allusion to a Buddhist point of view in 
the first half of the above passage, the second half seems to refer to 
knowledge of the self as a way to attain liberation. This is not explic- 
itly stated, so it is not completely clear whether the author of this 
passage had understood how and why knowledge of the self should 
achieve this goal. It seems clear however that he thought it did. 
Knowledge of the self as a means to attain liberation is elsewhere in 
the epic sometimes called Samkhya. 15 Note that the present passage 
does not use that expression. As a matter of fact, the term Samkhya, 
is never used to designate any kind of knowledge in the introductory 
forty-five chapters of the Rajadharmaparvan. The term is used once, 
in chapter 39, to designate a person, the person called Carvaka, “a 
Raksasa disguised as a Brahmin, [...] dressed like a mendicant, a 
Samkhya, wearing a topknot and carrying a triple staff”. 16 

Interestingly, some other elements sometimes connected with 
Samkhya do figure in the introductory chapters of the Rajadharma- 
parvan. I am referring to the three gunas called sattva, rajas and tamas. 
They occur in a context which it is worth reproducing. In the middle 
of Bhlmasena’s attempt to tempt Yudhisthira back to his duties as 
king, we find the following exposition: 17 

Two kinds of disease develop, the bodily and the mental. The occur- 
rence of either of them is dependent upon the other; one is never 
found without the other. Mental disease arises from bodily, there is 
no doubt, and likewise it is a certainty that bodily disease arises from 
mental. [...] 

Cold, warmth, and wind are the three attributes of bodies. They say 
the definition of health is the equal balance of these attributes. When 


15 See e.g. Edgerton, 1924; further Edgerton, 1965: 41. 

16 Mhbh 12.39.22-23: brahmanacchadma carvako rdksaso [...] bhiksurupena samvrttah 
sdmkhyah sikhi tridandi ca [...] Tr. Fitzgerald, 2004: 257, modified. More about this 
Samkhya Carvaka in a later chapter. 

17 Mhbh 12.16.8-9 & 11-13; tr. Fitzgerald, 2004: 199, modified. 
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the level of any one of these rises too high, a medical prescription is 
indicated. Cold is checked by warmth, and warmth by cold. 
Lightness ( sattva ), Energy {rajas), and Darkness ( tamas ) would be the 
three mental attributes. Sorrow is checked by joy, joy by sorrow. 

This passage has several striking and potentially significant features. 
Most remarkable perhaps is the fact that sattva, rajas and tamas are 
introduced here as mental attributes (; manasa guna), not as the ulti- 
mate constituents of both material and mental reality. Bodies, i.e. 
the material dimension of human beings, also have three attributes, 
but they are different from sattva, rajas and tamas. Our passage calls 
them Cold isita), Warmth ( usna ), and Wind ivayu). It is impossible not 
to be reminded of the three humours ( tridosa ) of classical Ayurveda, 
which are already mentioned in the early Buddhist canon: bile (pitta), 
phlegm ( kapha or slesman, Pali semha ), wind ( vayu , vata). Their men- 
tion in the early Buddhist texts, and their absence as a group in 
the Vedic corpus, is, as we have seen in an earlier chapter, one 
good reason (beside others) to think that classical Ayurveda had its 
roots in the culture from which Buddhism arose, and therefore in 
Greater Magadha. 

It is tempting, though for the time being purely speculative, to 
think that this passage presents us with the three gunas sattva, rajas 
and tamas in their original role and context . 18 Classical Samkhya 
was confronted with major difficulties in its attempt to uphold these 
three, not only as attributes of the mental world, but as constitu- 
ents of the material world. The present passage is confronted with 
none of these difficulties; it can moreover use the word guna in its 
ordinary meaning “attribute”. The interaction between these three 
mental attributes is in all respects parallel to the interaction of the 
three bodily attributes, and can therefore be seen as an extension, or 


18 Mhbh 12.180.24 and 12.233.19 call tamas, rajas and sattva jwagunas. Johnston 
(1937: 31 f.) draws further attention to the sdttvika, rajasa, and tamasa bhavas men- 
tioned in passages such as Mhbh 1 2.204. 1 3; 209. 1 1 (absence of sdttvika bhava in these 
two places); 291.44. This is suggestive, for there is another group of three bhavas, 
which characterizes the buddhv, these are sukha, duhkha and either moha or that which 
is neither sukha nor duhkha (or synonyms of these terms). These are sometimes identi- 
fied with sattva, rajas and tamas respectively; see, e.g., Mhbh 12.187.21-25; 212.24 
flf. Contrary to Brian K. Smith (1994: 30, 50 n.10), I see no reason to disagree 
with Gonda (1976: 210) where he states: “the origin of the doctrine of the three 
gunas has nothing to do with the three classes of the Aryan society, nothing with 
Dumezil’s three functions [...]” 
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simply as an application to a specific realm, of the kind of thinking 
that characterizes Ayurveda. 

Having identified several fairly reliable expressions of the spiritual 
ideology underlying different religious currents of Greater Magadha, 
primarily of the asceticism which we know from Jainism and of the 
way to liberation through insight into the true nature of the self 
(along with a less precise hint at Buddhism), we are entided to ask 
whether anything resembling Ajlvikism can be found in our por- 
tion of the Santiparvan. Ajlvikism shared a number of convictions 
with Jainism, with one major difference: Where the Jainas believed 
that the suffering engendered by a radical immobilization of body 
and mind would destroy the traces of deeds carried out earlier, the 
Ajivikas did not accept this as a possibility. For them there was no 
shortcut to liberation; the full karmic burden of past deeds had to 
exhaust itself by bringing about results, and this gave rise to a long 
series of innumerable lives, at the end of which the person would 
reach liberation. For an almost endless number of lives the Ajivikas 
would be the victims of a strictly determined succession of embodied 
existences. This fatalism, in the case of the Ajivikas, would yet be 
the expression of karmic retribution. 

One form of fatalism of this kind is known to the Mahabharata. 
In the secondary literature it is called Kalavada. 19 It finds expression 
in several passages of the chapters of the Mahabharata which we are 
considering. Vyasa’s instruction in chapters 26, 27 and 28 is the most 
important. Vyasa’s opening remark creates the impression that this 
Kalavada is altogether different from the doctrine of karmic retribu- 
tion. He states: 20 “One does not get anything through his deeds”. 
This, at first sight, suggests that the fatalism of the Kalavada is dif- 
ferent from that of the Ajivikas. However, this first impression may 
be mistaken. The Kalavada is again mentioned in chapter 34, where 
the words of the seer Dvaipayana are recorded. Dvaipayana says, 
among other things: 21 “Realize that Time has deeds for its bodily 
form (, karmamurtyatmaka ) — it is witness to deeds good and bad, and 
it yields its fruit later in Time, giving rise to pleasant and unpleas- 


19 See Vassilkov, 1999; further Hill, 2001: 195 IT. 

20 Mhbh 12.26.5a: na karmana labhyate. 

21 Mhbh 12.34.7; tr. Fitzgerald, 2004: 243. 
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ant things.” And again : 22 “The universe is driven by action that is 
yoked to Time (i kalayukta ).” Do we have to conclude from this that 
Dvaipayana’s Kalavada was different from Vyasa’s? I do not think 
so. Whether ultimately caused by deeds or otherwise, Kala deter- 
mines one’s fate in a way that is inescapable. The Ajlvikas used the 
term Niyati to emphasize the fatalistic aspect of their doctrine. The 
existence of Niyati does not deny the role of deeds; quite on the 
contrary, it describes how karmic retribution works according to the 
adherents of this school of thought. Kala plays a similar role in the 
Mahabharata: it may simply sum up the workings of deeds in the 
opinion of those who think that karmic retribution follows a fixed 
pattern from which there is no escape for the individual. 

Something is however missing in the Kalavada of the Mahabharata, 
or at any rate of the introductory portions of the Rajadharmaparvan. 
To my knowledge it does not mention that this pre-determined suc- 
cession of births in the end leads to liberation. The little we know 
about the Ajlvikas shows the importance which this final destination 
of the long cycle of rebirths had for them. Why is it not mentioned in 
the Kalavada passages we have? Ajlvika liberation was not something 
one could try to attain; it would come of its own, but after a very, 
very long time. The soteriological side of Ajlvika teaching contains 
therefore very little to inspire one’s behavior. However, its non-sote- 
riological side can be used to teach acceptance and this is precisely 
what the Kalavada is used for in the passages of the introductory 
parts of the Rajadharmaparvan. Yudhisthira is told to accept his fate, 
which he cannot change. We know that Ajlvikism survived for a long 
time after the days of its founder Maskarin Gosala, but we know 
very little about what it meant to its practitioners. An important 
effect of this religion on the behavior of most of these practitio- 
ners — those who did not consider themselves sages about to reach 
liberation — was undoubtedly acceptance. This is how the Kalavada 
is put to use in the discussions with Yudhisthira. I see therefore no 
reason to doubt that Kalavada and Ajlvikism belonged to the same 
subsection of the ideology that originated in Greater Magadha. 

Having seen that different passages of the portion of the 
Mahabharata we are considering show awareness of the various 
manifestations of the rebirth ideology of Greater Magadha, it is 


22 Mhbh 12.34.10cd. 
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interesting to observe that one passage contrasts the kind of asceti- 
cism considered above with another one, this one of a decidedly 
Vedic type. Consider the following expression of Yudhisthira’s inten- 
tions: 23 

Abandoning the way of life and the comforts of society, enduring tre- 
mendous ascetic observances, I shall live in the forest with the animals, 
eating only fruits and roots, pouring offerings onto the fire at the right times, 
bathing both times every day, wearing hides and rags, and piling my hair up on 
my head ; and with my food intake limited I shall be lean. Enduring 
cold, wind, and heat, tolerating hunger, thirst, and fatigue, I shall dry 
my body up with the heat of the ascetic practices that are prescribed. 
[...] Living all alone, reflecting upon matters, living on ripe and unripe 
foods, satisfying the ancestors and the gods with offering of forest fare, water, and 
formulas from the Vedas, and thus observing the most fiercely intense set 
of norms in the rule books for forest life, I will await the dissolution 
of this body. 

The accent in this way of life is clearly on the performance of Vedic 
rituals and related issues. It is further interesting that this kind of 
ascetic “piles his hair up on his head”, which translates jatadhara: 
this ascetic has matted hair. He further wears hides {carman), another 
sign that distinguishes a Vedic ascetic from those whose practices 
derived from the movements of Greater Magadha. 

We have seen in the preceding chapter that there is such a thing 
as Vedic asceticism, and that this form of asceticism has to be distin- 
guished from the forms that found their origin in Greater Magadha. 
Yudhisthira is clearly aware of this distinction, because he imme- 
diately presents an alternative, viz., that of the sage with a shaven 
head (12.9.12: munir mundah ) who lives upon alms. The culmination 
of this path is worth citing: 24 

I will not act at all like someone who wants to live or like one who 
wants to die; I will take no pleasure in life or death, nor will I despise 
them. And if there are two men, one cutting off one of my arms with 
a hatchet and the other sprinkling my other arm with sandal perfume, 
I will not think the one bad and the other good. 

Having abandoned all those activities the living can do to improve 
things for themselves, I shall be restricted to just the actions of blink- 


23 Mhbh 12.9.4-6 & 10-11; tr. Fitzgerald, 2004: 185. 

24 Mhbh 12.9.24-29b; tr. Fitzgerald, 2004: 186. 
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ing my eyes and so on, and I shall never be attached to any of these. 
Having forsaken the operations of all my senses, and then having 
forsaken all ambitions, and then having thoroughly scrubbed away all 
blemishes from my Mind; having thus escaped from all attachments 
and passed beyond all the snares, being in the control of nothing at 
all — just like Matarisvan — moving about with passions all gone, I will 
attain everlasting satisfaction. 

I have given this passage in the translation of Fitzgerald, which is 
very good, yet a rereading in terms our reflections so far will prove 
fruitful. Let us first consider the phrase “Flaving abandoned all 
those activities the living can do to improve things for themselves”; 
the Sanskrit contains the compound abhyudayakriya. The translation 
“activities to improve things for themselves” does not reflect the fact 
that abhyudaya, lit. “elevation”, often refers to the elevation which 
is the result of religious activity. Elsewhere in the Santiparvan, in 
a discussion which contrasts inactivity ( nivrtti ) with activity ( pravrtti ), 
activity is associated with deeds that are abhyudayokta. The whole 
verse reads (Mhbh 12.327.5): 

ime sabrahmaka lokdh sasurdsuramdnavdh / 
kriydsv abhyudayoktasu saktd drsyanti sarvasah / / 

It can be seen that these worlds, along with Brahman, together with 
gods, demons and humans, are completely attached to deeds, said to 
[lead to] elevation ( abhyudaya ). 

And the following chapter contains a verse that opposes the rule 
( dharma ) of inactivity (: nimttilaksa.net) to that which is abhyuday ika , “lead- 
ing to elevation (abhyudaya)” , 25 

If, then, we understand abhyudaya in this manner in Yudhisthira’s 
statement, we see that in his second alternative Yudhisthira proposes 
to abandon all religious activities, no doubt including the ones that 
played a central role in his first proposed form of renunciation. 
But he wants to go further, for he says: “I shall be restricted to just 
the actions of blinking my eyes and so on” ( nimesadiiyavasthita ). This 
recalls the form of asceticism discussed earlier, in which all activity 
is reduced to an absolute minimum, sometimes right up to the point 
of death through immobilization. That this is indeed intended is 
confirmed by the compounds “having forsaken the operations of all 
my senses” ( tyaktasarvendriyakriya ) and suparityaktasamkalpa. Fitzgerald 


25 Mhbh 12.328.34cd. 
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translates his last compound “having forsaken all ambitions”, but 
samkalpa is also “volition, desire”. If we take all these adjectives at 
their face value, we do not arrive at the picture of an ascetic who 
moves around, but rather at that of one who is about to leave this 
world. Fitzgerald’s translation “moving about with passions all gone” 

( vitaragas caran) may therefore have to be replaced with something 
like “being without passions”, and the sentence which follows, “I will 
attain everlasting satisfaction” ( tustim prapsyami sasvatim), must refer 
to the ascetic’s impending, and self-induced, death. 

It follows that Yudhisthira speaks about the same path toward 
liberation which he also mentions elsewhere in these chapters, viz., 
in a passage which we have studied above. But here, in the ninth 
chapter, he contrasts it with an ascetic path which is quite differ- 
ent, and which has no connection with the methods developed in 
Greater Magadha. This other path is a path of Vedic asceticism 
which involves tending the Vedic fire and occupying oneself with 
ritual duties all alone in the forest. 

Yudhisthira’s critics, who criticize the appropriateness of renuncia- 
tion in his case, have a number of things to say about what they think 
renunciation amounts to. Some of their remarks show little respect 
for renouncers. Arjuna, for example, speaks in this connection of 
“the most wicked way of life, the ‘way of the skull’” (Mhbh 12.8.7: 
kapatim [...] papistham vrttini), and asks: 26 “Why do you want to go 
about begging like a bum, ceasing to make any effort for yourself?” 
Bhlma’s remarks are even more interesting, because he denies the 
Vedic roots of the kind of renunciation Yudhisthira aspires to: 27 

“Renunciation should be made at a time of great distress, by one 
who is overcome by old age, or by one who has been cheated by 
his enemies”; so it is decreed. Thus those who are sophisticated do 
not recognize renunciation here, and those of subtle insight judge it 
to be a transgression of Law. How is it then that you have come to 
hold it as your ideal? That you have taken refuge in it? You ought 
to continue despising that; otherwise you are placing your trust in 
others. Your understanding of what the Vedas say is a falsehood that 
has the appearance of truth. It was initiated by unbelieving Naysayers 
who were impoverished because the Goddess Royal Splendor utterly 
abandoned them. If one resorts to this baldness, this sham-Law, and 
supports only himself, it is possible for him to subsist, but not to live. 


26 Mhb 12.8.8: kasmad asamsase bhaiksyam cartum prakrtavat. 

27 Mhbh 12.10.17-21; tr. Fitzgerald, 2004: 187-88. 
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Note that it is baldness ( maundya ) in particular that is called a sham- 
Law ( dharmacchadman ), initiated by unbelieving Naysayers ( nastika ) 
contrary to the real contents of the Veda. This is interesting, because 
historically speaking Bhlma appears to be right. The fact that he 
says all of this may indicate that, when this passage was composed, 
this historical truth had not yet been completely forgotten. Part III, 
below, will show that the awareness of the “true” content of the 
Veda would take many centuries to completely disappear. 

Arjuna, too, speaks about the non-Vedic nature of the ascetics 
who shave their heads in chapter 18: 28 


The bald ones in their ochre robes are bound by many kinds of 
fetters — they travel about in order to receive gifts, piling up idle enjoy- 
ments. Lacking understanding, they abandon the three Vedas and 
their livelihoods, and then they abandon their children and take up 
the triple staff and the robe. 

But the sceptical attitude towards renunciation of these speakers is 
not matched by disbelief concerning rebirth. Most passages appear 
to take this for granted, and most speakers appear to be more inter- 
ested in a good rebirth, in heaven or in this world, than in liberation 
from it. An example is the following verse, pronounced once again 
by Arjuna: 29 

Tradition teaches that asceticism and renunciation are the rule for 
gaining Merit for the next life for Brahmins, while death in battle is 
enjoined for Ksatriyas. 

One might think that Arjuna overlooks the fact that his brother 
does not wish to gain merit for his next life; instead he wishes to 
be liberated from rebirth. However, the distinction is not always 
clearly made in the portion of the Mahabharata we are dealing 
with. We have already seen that at one point Yudhisthira declares 
his wish to become a hermit in the forest, spending his time per- 
forming Vedic rituals (Mhbh 12.9.4-6 & 10-11, discussed above). 
The passage concerned does not specify what aim Yudhisthira hopes 
to attain this way, but it is likely to be heaven rather than libera- 
tion. This may be concluded from the fact that a similar contrast 
between two forms of renunciation is found in the first book of the 


28 Mhbh 12.18.31-32; tr. Fitzgerald, 2004: 203. 

29 Mhbh 12.22.4; tr. Fitzgerald, 2004: 213. 
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Mahabharata where it tells the story of Pandu. No longer able to 
live a normal family life with his wives, Pandu initially decides to 
become a sage with a shaven head (1.110.7: munir mundah ) and strive 
for liberation (1.1 10.6: moksam eva vyavasyami). He is then induced to 
change his mind, and decides to perform great austerities, live in the 
forest, eat fruits and roots, make offerings in the fire, wear matted 
hair, etc. (1.110.29-35); in brief, Pandu accepts the same life-style 
which Yudhisthira initially evokes. But unlike Yudhisthira, Pandu 
goes ahead with it, and “he soon won the road to heaven by his 
own power” (1.111.2: svargam gantum parakrantah svena mryena; tr. van 
Buitenen, 1973: 250). 

This small collection of passages from the Rajadharmaparvan 
shows that most of the essential ideas concerning how to escape 
from this world that Brahmanism came to borrow from the spiri- 
tual culture of Greater Magadha are known to this text, though at 
times it may mix things up a bit. It is particularly interesting to see 
that some of these ideas and practices were still recognized as being 
non-Vedic in origin. Fatalism, for its part, if it is indeed derived 
from Ajlvikism, is known but not fully understood. Buddhism, too, 
appears to be known, but not understood. 



CHAPTER IIA. 3 


THE EARLY UPANISADS 

The early Upanisads merit particular attention in our study of the 
way in which ideas from Greater Magadha came to be absorbed 
into the Brahmanical tradition. We will confine our attention to 
the early prose Upanisads, and try to understand the presence of 
rebirth and karmic retribution in them against the background of 
other aspects of Vedic thought. 


The first occurrences of the new doctrine 

The doctrine of rebirth and karmic retribution is, in the early prose 
Upanisads, associated with the names of Uddalaka and Yajnavalkya. 
The most important passages occur in the Brhadaranyaka, Chandogya 
and Kausltaki Upanisads. We will begin with the last one. 1 

A1 In KausUp 1 Uddalaka is instructed by someone called Citra 
Garigyayani or Gargyayani. 2 This teaching begins as follows: 3 

When people depart from this world, it is to the moon that they all 
go. By means of their lifebreaths the moon swells up in the fortnight 
of waxing, and through the fortnight of waning it propels them to 
new birth. Now, the moon is the door to the heavenly world. It allows 
those who answer its question to pass. As to those who do not answer 
its question, after they have become rain, it rains them down here 
on earth, where they are born again in these various conditions — as a 
worm, an insect, a fish, a bird, a lion, a boar, a rhinoceros, a tiger, a 
man, or some other creature — each in accordance with his actions and his 
knowledge. 

This paragraph teaches that those who do not possess a certain 
special knowledge — i.e., those who cannot answer the question asked 
by the moon — will be born again, “each in accordance with his 
actions and his knowledge”. 


1 I will often follow the translation of Olivelle (1996; 1998). 

2 See Bodewitz, 2002: 9 n. 1. 

3 KausUp 1.2 (ed. Frenz, 1969: 82-83). 
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The Upanisad next explains in great detail what happens to those 
who can answer the question of the moon. We will have occasion 
to return to this part of the story below. Here we draw attention 
to some phrases which show what the special knowledge required 
consists in: “Freed from his good and bad deeds, this man, who has 
the knowledge of Brahman, goes on to Brahman”. 4 5 Later on in the 
story this man meets Brahman, who asks him: “Who are you?” He 
should reply, among other things: “You are the self of every being. 
I am who you are. [...] you are this whole world.” (1.6).° Possession 
of this knowledge ensures that one is not born again in accordance 
with one’s actions and knowledge. 

A2 Uddalaka is similarly instructed in ChanUp 5.3-10, this time 
by King Pravahana Jaivali. The king is initially hesitant to give this 
instruction for, as he puts it, “before you this knowledge has never 
reached Brahmins. In all the worlds, therefore, government has 
belonged exclusively to royalty.” 6 Here the order of presentation 
is reversed. The liberating knowledge is given first, followed by an 
account of those who do not possess it. The most relevant passages 
read (all in 5.10): 

A2.1 Now, the people who know this, and the people here in the wilder- 
ness who venerate thus: ‘Austerity is faith’ — they pass into the flame, 
from the flame into the day, from the day into the fortnight of the 
waxing moon, from the fortnight of the waxing moon into the six 
months when the sun moves north, from these months into the year, 
from the year into the sun, from the sun into the moon, and from 
the moon into lightning. Then a person who is not human — he leads 
them to Brahman. This is the path leading to the gods. 7 

The precise nature of the knowledge which entides people to follow 
this path will be considered below. Note here that this path is the 
one trodden by those who will not be reborn. Those, on the other 
hand, who will be reborn are dealt with in the immediately follow- 
ing passage: 

A2.2 The people here in villages, on the other hand, who venerate thus: 
‘Gift-giving is offerings to gods and to priests’ — they pass into the 


4 KausUp 1.4 (ed. Frenz, 1969: 84). 

5 KausUp 1.6 (ed. Frenz, 1969: 85). 

6 ChanUp 5.3.7. 

7 ChanUp 5.10.1-2; note the similar passage at ChanUp 4.15.5. 
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smoke, from the smoke into the night, from the night into the fort- 
night of the waning moon, and from the fortnight of the waning 
moon into the six months when the sun moves south. These do not 
reach the year but from these months pass into the world of the 
fathers, and from the world of the fathers into space, and from space 
into the moon. This is King Soma, the food of the gods, and the 
gods eat it. They remain there as long as there is a residue, and then 
they return by the same path they went — first to space, and from 
space to the wind. After the wind has formed, it turns into smoke; 
after the smoke has formed, it turns into a thunder-cloud; after the 
thunder-cloud has formed, it turns into a rain-cloud; and after the 
rain-cloud has formed, it rains down. On earth they spring up as 
rice and barley, plants and trees, sesame and beans, from which it 
is extremely difficult to get out. When someone eats that food and 
deposits the semen, from him one comes into being again . 8 
A2.3 Now, people here whose behaviour is pleasant can expect to enter a pleasant 
womb, like that of a woman of the Brahmin, the Ksatriya, of the 
Vaisya class. But people of foul behaviour can expect to enter a foul womb, 
like that of a dog, a pig, or an outcaste woman . 9 
A2.4 Then there are those proceeding on neither of these two paths — 
they become the tiny creatures that return many times. 'Be born! 
Die!’ — that is a third state . 10 

These passages from the Chandogya Upanisad distinguish three 
kinds of living beings on the basis of the three different destinations 
that await them after death: (1) those who will reach liberation from 
rebirth, (2) those who will be reborn according to their actions, and 
(3) those tiny creatures that “return many times”, and appear to be 
confined to their lowly state of life. 

A3 A variant of this last story occurs in BArUp(K) 6.2. Uddalaka 
is again instructed by King Jaivali Pravahana, who reminds him, 
once again, that “before now this knowledge has not resided in any 
Brahmin”. 11 But the words used in this passage are not altogether 
identical. In the present context it is of interest to note that the 
journey of those who will not be reborn comes to an end in the 
worlds of Brahman and, the text adds, “They do not return.” The 
most important passages read: 


8 ChanUp 5.10.3-6. 

9 ChanUp 5.10.7. Halbfass (1980: 299) observes that this passage 
somewhat abruptly and seems to be a later addition”. 

10 ChanUp 5.10.8. 

11 BArUp(K) 6.2.8. 


appears 
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A3.1 The people who know this, and the people there in the wilderness 
who venerate truth as faith — they pass into the flame, from the flame 
into the day, from the day into the fortnight of the waxing moon, 
from the fortnight of the waxing moon into the six months when 
the sun moves north, from these months into the world of the gods, 
from the world of the gods into the sun, and from the sun into the 
region of lightning. A person consisting of mind comes to the regions 
of lightning and leads him to the worlds of Brahman. The exalted 
people live in those worlds of Brahman for the longest time. They 
do not return. 12 

A3. 2 The people who win [heavenly] worlds, on the other hand, by offer- 
ing sacrifices, by giving gifts, and by performing austerities — they 
pass into the smoke, from the smoke into the night, from the night 
into the fortnight of the waning moon, from the fortnight of the 
waning moon into the six months when the sun moves south, from 
these months into the world of the fathers, and from the world of 
the fathers into the moon. Reaching the moon they become food. 
There, the gods feed on them, as they tell King Soma, the moon: 
‘Increase! Decrease!’ When that ends, they pass into this very sky, 
from the sky into the wind, from the wind into the rain, and from 
the rain into the earth. Reaching the earth, they become food. They 
*are again offered in the fire of man and then take birth in the fire 
of woman. Rising up once again to the [heavenly] worlds, they* 
circle around in the same way. 13 

A3. 3 Those who do not know these two paths, however, become worms, 
insects, or snakes. 14 

As is clear from the above, those who do return make a journey 
that is not dissimilar to the one described in the Chandogya Upa- 
nisad . 15 The difference is that here there is no reference to karmic 
retribution: to the idea that one’s future birth is determined by 
one’s earlier deeds. Moreover, the Madhyandina version of A3. 2, by 
leaving out the portion “They are again offered in the fire of man 
and then take birth in the fire of woman. Rising up once again to 
the [heavenly] worlds” (te punah purusagnau huyante tatoyosagn.au jay ante 
/ lokan pratyutthayinas ; the portion is surrounded by asterisks [*] in 
the above translation), strictly speaking does not refer to rebirth in 
this world at all. 


12 BArUp(K) 6.2.15. 

13 BArUp(K) 6.2.16. The words between asterisks (**) do not occur in the 
Madhyandina version of this passage. 

14 BArUp(K) 6.2.16. 

15 For a visual representation of the paths of the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, 
see Reat, 1977: 165. 
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B1 Yajnavalkya’s ideas about rebirth and karmic retribution find 
expression in the two adhyayas of the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad (3 
and 4) which together are known by the name Yajnavalkya-Kanda. 
The first passage to be considered is part of a discussion that takes 
place at the court of Kingjanaka ofVideha: 

“Yajnavalkya”, Artabhaga said again, “tell me — when a man has died, 
and his speech disappears into fire, his breath into the wind, his sight 
into the sun, his mind into the moon, his hearing into the quarters, 
his physical body into the earth, his self ( dtman ) into space, the hair of 
his body into plants, the hair of his head into trees, and his blood and 
semen into water — what then happens to that person?” Yajnavalkya 
replied: “My friend, we cannot talk about this in public. Take my 
hand, Artabhaga; let’s go and discuss this in private.” 

So they left and talked about it. And what did they talk about? — 
they talked about nothing but action. And what did they praise? — they 
praised nothing but action. Yajnavalkya told him: “A man turns into 
something good by good action and into something bad by bad action.” 15 

B2 The second passage from the Yajnavalkya-Kanda that is rel- 
evant in the present context is part of the second instruction that 
Yajnavalkya imparts to Kingjanaka ofVideha (4. 4. 3-5): 17 

B2.1 It is like this. As a caterpillar, when it comes to the tip of a blade 
of grass, reaches out to a new foothold and draws itself onto it, so 
the self ( dtman ), after it has knocked down this body and rendered 
it unconscious, reaches out to a new foothold and draws itself onto 
it. 18 

B2.2 It is like this. As a weaver, after she has removed the coloured 
yarn, weaves a different design that is newer and more attractive, 
so the self, after it has knocked down this body and rendered it 
unconscious, makes for himself a different figure that is newer and 
more attractive — the figure of a forefather, or of a Gandharva, or 
of a god, or of Prajapati, or of Brahman, or else the figure of some 
other being. 19 
[...] 

B2.3 What a man turns out to be depends on how he acts and on how 
he conducts himself. If his actions are good, he will turn into some- 
thing good. If his actions are bad, he will turn into something bad. 


16 BArUp(K) 3.2.13. 

17 See on this passage also Hosoda, 2004. 

18 BArUp(K) 4.4.3. 

19 BArUp(K) 4.4.4. 
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A man turns into something good by good action and into something bad by bad 
action ? 0 

In the immediately following lines (4. 4. 5-7) Yajnavalkya explains in 
further detail the mechanism behind transmigration, and how one 
can put an end to it: 

B2.4 And so people say: ‘A person here consists simply of desire.’ A man 
resolves in accordance with his desire, acts in accordance with his 
resolve, and turns out to be in accordance with his action .- 1 On this point 
there is the following verse ( sloka ): 

A man who’s attached goes with his action, 
to that very place to which 
his mind and character cling. 

Reaching the end of his action, 
of whatever he has done in this world — 

From that world he returns 
back to this world, 
back to action . 22 

That is the course of a man who desires . 23 
B2.5 Now, a man who does not desire — who is without desire, who is 
freed from desires, whose desires are fulfilled, whose only desire is 
his self — his vital functions [prana ) do not depart. Brahman he is, and 
to Brahman he goes. On this point there is the following verse: 
When they are all banished, 
those desires lurking in one’s heart; 

Then a mortal becomes immortal, 
and attains Brahman in this world . 23 

B2.6 It’s like this. As a snake’s slough, lifeless and discarded, lies in an 
anthill, so lies this corpse. But this non-corporeal and immortal life- 
breath [prana ) is nothing but Brahman, nothing but life. 2 '’ 

It is against the background of the idea of transmigration determined 
by one’s actions that we must understand the following passage, 
which is separated from the above by a number of quoted verses: 

B2.7 This immense, unborn self is none other than the one consisting 
of perception here among the vital functions [prana). There, in that 


20 BArUp(K) 4.4.5. 

21 On this passage, see Frauwallner, 1926: 39-40 (133-134). 

22 From this cited sloka Horsch (1966: 298) concludes: “Dies kann doch nur 
bedeuten, dass die Anschauung [i.e. , the doctrine of rebirth and karmic retribu- 
tion] eine friihe Formulierung im Milieu der Sloka- Verfasser erhalten hat, also von 
ihnen ubernommen wurde.” 

23 BArUp(K) 4.4.5-6. 

24 BArUp(K) 4.4.6-7. 

25 BArUp(K) 4.4.7. 
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space within the heart, he lies — the controller of all, the lord of all, 
the ruler of all! He does not become more by good actions or in any way less 
by bad actions. [...] It is he that Brahmins seek to know by means of 
Vedic recitation, sacrifice, gift-giving, austerity, and fasting. It is he, 
on knowing whom, a man becomes a sage. It is when they desire 
him as their world that wandering ascetics undertake the ascetic life 
of wandering. 26 

B2.8 It was when they knew this that men of old did not desire offspring, 
reasoning: ‘Ours is this self, and it is our world. What then is the use 
of offspring for us?’ So they gave up the desire for sons, the desire 
for wealth, and the desire for worlds, and undertook the mendicant 
life. The desire for sons, after all, is the same as the desire for wealth, 
and the desire for wealth is the same as the desire for worlds — both 
are simply desires. 27 

B2.9 About this self ( atman ), one can only say ‘not — , not — ’. He is 
ungraspable, for he cannot be grasped. He is undecaying, for he is 
not subject to decay. He has nothing sticking to him, for nothing 
sticks to him. He is not bound; yet he neither trembles in fear nor 
suffers injury. 28 

B2.10These two thoughts do not pass across this self at all: ‘Therefore, I 
did something bad’; and ‘Therefore, I did something good’. This self, 
on the other hand, passes across both those; he is not burnt by anything that he 
has done or left undone , 29 

In this instruction imparted by Yajnavalkya to Kingjanaka we find, 
in combination with the doctrine of rebirth and karmic retribution, 
the notion of a self that is not affected by actions. Knowledge of 
this self frees a person from the consequences of his actions, which 
are no longer his actions. 

C It is remarkable that the various passages of the Yajnavalkya- 
Kanda give no specifications as to the kinds of rebirth a person can 
expect. From the instructions associated with the name of Uddalaka 
we know that one can be reborn as a worm, an insect, a fish, a bird, 
a lion, a boar, a rhinoceros, a tiger, a man, or some other creature, 
or again as a Brahmin, a Ksatriya, a Vaisya, a dog, a pig, or an 
outcaste; Yajnavalkya does not provide any information of the kind. 
The same is true of the teaching of Sandilya which occurs in the 
Chandogya Upanisad: 


26 BArUp(K) 4.4.22. 

27 BArUp(K) 4.4.22. 

28 BArUp(K) 4.4.22. 

29 BArUp(K) 4.4.22. 
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Now, then, man is undoubtedly made of resolve. What a man becomes 
on departing from here after death is in accordance with his resolve 
in this world . 30 [...] “This self ( atman ) of mine that lies deep within 
my heart — it contains all actions, all desires, all smells, and all tastes; 
it has captured this whole world; it neither speaks not pays any heed. 
It is Brahman. On departing from here after death, I will become 
that .” 31 

This teaching is in fact too concise to be of much use in the pres- 
ent context. It is not clear whether it endorses rebirth, nor whether 
karmic retribution plays a role in it. Its resemblance to part of B2 
above, on the other hand, cannot be denied, and it may indeed 
have inspired that passage (or vice-versa). 

If we consider closely the passages where rebirth and karmic retri- 
bution are associated with the name of Uddalaka, we cannot fail to 
notice the critical attitude to traditional Vedic learning that is implicit 
in them (Al-3). 32 In all three of them Uddalaka’s son Svetaketu, 
an accomplished Vedic scholar, is unable to answer questions asked 
by an outsider (in two of the three passages a king). Uddalaka sub- 
sequently becomes the pupil of that person, and learns things that 
no Brahmin had known before him (according to A2 and A3). The 
doctrine of rebirth and karmic retribution is a central part of this 
new knowledge. It is moreover a knowledge which Brahmins had 
to acquire from kings. 

There are reasons to think that the Yajnavalkya-Kanda of the 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad was primarily composed to remove the 
stain of ignorance from the Vedic tradition; these reasons will be 


30 ChanUp 3.14.1. 

31 ChanUp 3.14.4. 

32 It is perhaps no coincidence that the Mahabharata (1.3.19-29) tells a sto- 
ry as to how Aruni came to be known as Uddalaka (yasmad bhavan kedarakhandam 
avadaryotthitas tasmad bhavan uddalaka eva namna bhavisyatiti “Since you broke open the 
breach in the dike by standing up, you shall be known as Uddalaka, Puller-of-the- 
Stop!” tr. van Buitenen) which, “at first reading, [is] rather apt to make us smile”, 
for “Aruni [...] rather dull-wittedly finds no better means to fill the hole in the 
dike than lying down in it (so that the water immediately starts flowing out again 
as soon as he gets up)” (Feller, 2004: 219). Feller notes (p. 249) that the different 
uses to which similar stories (like the ones about Uddalaka Aruni) are put in the 
Chandogya Upanisad and in the Pausyaparvan of the Mahabharata are in agree- 
ment with the more general contention that the Upanisads had a marginal position 
outside the Vedic main-stream, and became popular and orthodox only at the time 
of the Vedanta system of philosophy. 
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explained in detail in chapter III. 4. Yajnavalkya is here presented 
as a Vedic Brahmin who possesses the knowledge of rebirth and 
karmic retribution without needing a king to acquire it. Quite on the 
contrary, Yajnavalkya teaches this knowledge to the highly respected 
legendary Kingjanaka ofVideha. At the court of this king, moreover, 
he shames Uddalaka, who is nevertheless presented as his teacher 
in other parts of the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad. The Yajnavalkya- 
Kanda, which is late, appears to have been composed so as to put 
some matters straight. Earlier legendary incidents connected with 
the name of Yajnavalkya are found here again, but modified so as 
to emphasize his superior knowledge of the doctrine of rebirth and 
karmic retribution (of which there is no evidence whatsoever in all 
the other Vedic texts where he is mentioned). 

Whether or not one accepts this understanding of the Yajnavalkya- 
Kanda, it can be stated that the presumably first references to the 
doctrine of rebirth and karmic retribution in the prose Upanisads 
(and in Vedic literature as a whole) are those linked to the name of 
Uddalaka. These passages are explicit about the non-Brahmanical 
origin of this doctrine, as they are about the limits of traditional Vedic 
knowledge in general. If, on top of this, the Yajnavalkya-Kanda must 
indeed be seen as a reaction to the stories centred on Uddalaka, it 
follows that the very earliest references to the doctrine of rebirth 
and karmic retribution in the Veda — those that are connected with 
Uddalaka — are also the ones that state quite emphatically that this 
doctrine is a foreign intrusion into the Vedic tradition. 


Rebirth and karmic retribution in relation to Vedic thought 

The early Upanisads present the doctrine of rebirth and karmic 
retribution in a Vedic garb. This indicates that the doctrine was 
“dressed up” so as to look Vedic. This Vedic presentation is no more 
than an external veneer, a clothing which does not really belong to 
it. A close reading of the passages concerned confirms this. 33 

Let us first concentrate on the “mechanism” by which rebirth is 
supposedly brought about. The account given in the Chandogya 
Upanisad (A2) consists of two parts (A2.2 and A2.3) which could 


33 


Chronological issues will be addressed in Part III. 
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easily be separated from each other and which do not fit very well 
together. A2.3 simply points out that behaviour in the present exis- 
tence determines the kind of life one can expect in the next. A2.2, 
on the other hand, presents the complicated voyage which a person 
makes after death in order to be reborn. This voyage passes through 
a stage “from which it is extremely difficult to get out”. 34 This 
suggests that quite a number of travellers get stuck there, thus intro- 
ducing an altogether different obstacle that has apparendy nothing 
to do with the karmic retribution specified in A2.3.” 

The parallel portion of the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad (A3) has 
nothing corresponding to A2.3, and therefore no explicit mention 
of karmic retribution. It does have something (A3. 2) corresponding 
to A2.2, where it describes the complicated journey of those who 
are going to be reborn. This journey is not dissimilar to the one 
presented in the Chandogya Upanisad, but, unlike the latter, it does 
not appear to include any major obstacle. 

It will be clear that in these two accounts the complicated journey 
that the person is supposed to make until his rebirth in this world 
on the one hand, and the doctrine of karmic retribution on the 
other, are strictly kept apart: the Chandogya Upanisad does men- 
tion karmic retribution but in an altogether separate paragraph; 36 
the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad does not even have such a separate 
paragraph and as a result does not mention karmic retribution at 
all. Only the Kausltaki Upanisad (Al) telescopes the two into one, so 
that we get a very condensed description of the journey after death 
to which, at the end, two adverbs are added \ yathakarma yathavidyam 
“each in accordance with his actions and his knowledge”. 

We will see below that the journey which presumably links one 
existence to the next has parallels in earlier Vedic texts. The doc- 


34 ChanUp 5.10.6: ato vai khalu durnisprapataram. 

35 According to Houben (1999: 116), “a possible and quite natural conclusion 
would be that the rituals are connected with some form of demerit or lack of merit 
(presumably on account of the prescribed killings) from which knowledge and faith 
are free”. This is not supported by the text. What is more, both merit and demerit 
lead to rebirth; knowledge and faith, on the other hand, are not presented as meri- 
torious, but as the means to avoid rebirth. 

36 Interestingly, the same weakness characterizes the Uttarayayata section of 
the Mahabharata (Adiparvan 81-88). Here we find “the satisfactory grafting of ideas 
of transmigration onto the Vedic heaven centred view, but the not very satisfactory 
grafting of ethical notions of karma onto a pre-existing, and non-ethical theory of 
transmigration” (Hill, 2001: 10-11). 
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trine of karmic retribution, on the other hand, has none. The fact 
that the two have not yet been integrated in the texts under con- 
sideration — which are the earliest Vedic texts that mention this 
doctrine! — confirms that this doctrine has not arisen out of Vedic 
antecedents, but has rather been taken from elsewhere and added 
onto more or less adapted Vedic material. This means that the 
authors of the story of Uddalaka were right: these stories do contain 
something that had not been known to Brahmins. 

It has already been pointed out that the instructions presumably 
given by Yajnavalkya and recorded in the Yajnavalkya-Kanda of 
the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad are of lesser importance in the pres- 
ent discussion. These instructions appear to have been invented at 
a later date, to some extent as a reaction to the events attributed 
to Uddalaka. It is therefore all the more remarkable that here, too, 
the references to karmic retribution are not properly integrated into 
their contexts. In Yajnavalkya’s discussion with Artabhaga (B1 ), to 
begin with, the doctrine of karmic retribution is added (in secret!) 
to an account of the vicissitudes of the dead person which is not 
obviously in need of this specific extension. In B2.1-3, karmic retri- 
bution sits very uncomfortably next to the comparison with a weaver 
who “weaves a different design that is newer and more attractive”. 
The self, it is added, “makes for himself a different figure that is 
newer and more attractive”. Karmic retribution, however, is far 
from merely making more attractive figures, given that “a man turns 
into something bad by bad action”; the next figure may hence be 
a lot less attractive. 37 In B2.4, B2.7 and B2.10 there are veiled 
references to karmic retribution, but here the contexts do not pro- 
vide any direct references to journeys which a person is supposed 
to make after death. 

These reflections allow us to conclude that the notion of karmic 
retribution in the earliest relevant Upanisadic (i.e. Vedic) passages 
has been added to material that is devoid of it. If we now turn to the 
related question as to how, according to the same passages, karmic 
retribution can be avoided, we see that here the Upanisadic authors 
succeed decidedly better. Escape from karmic retribution could more 
easily be assimilated to Vedic concepts in various ways, and indeed 
it was. Paul Thieme, who subjected the part of the Kausitaki Upa- 


37 Schrader (1910) points out that strictly speaking not even rebirth as a human 
being is mentioned here. 
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nisad that deals with this issue (and that immediately follows the part 
reproduced in Al) to an in-depth analysis, had the following to say 
about it (1952: 35 [98]): 

Ererbter Jenseitsglaube begegnet sich mit der neuen Wiedergeburt- 
slehre; die naive Himmelsweltvorstellung altvedischer Zeit kommt zu 
Worte neben dem priesterlichen Weltbild, wie es die magische Spe- 
kulation der Opferwissenschaft entwickelt hat; der philosophischen 
Erkenntnis von einem einzigen Urgrund alles Seins tritt der mystische 
Glaube an eine Vereinigung mit einem hochsten personlichen Gott 
zur Seite; neben der Hoffnung auf ein Jenseits, ausgestattet mit den 
Geniissen sinnlicher Seligkeit, erhebt sich die Sehnsucht nach dem 
Erloschen der Individualitat und schliesslich die Uberzeugung des 
Asketen, dass es fur den Weisen weder in dieser Welt Leiden, noch 
in jener Freuden gibt. 

Clearly the Kausitaki Upanisad could use the new doctrine of karmic 
retribution as point of departure for the elaboration of an account of 
liberation which used a number of earlier Vedic ideas and materi- 
als. An earlier Vedic passage that was no doubt used is Jaiminlya 
Brahmana 1.18 (tr. Bodewitz, 1973: 54). Here, as in the Kausitaki 
Upanisad, the deceased person is made to answer the question 
“Who are you?”. It is likely that the author of the account in the 
Kausitaki Upanisad found this portion of the Jaiminlya Brahmana 
all the more attractive in that it refers to good and bad deeds (the 
lifebreath announces to the gods: “So much good, so much evil 
has been done by him”). These deeds are not here connected with 
karmic retribution, a notion that is absent from this portion of the 
Jaiminlya Brahmana. It is nonetheless clear that a later author who 
looked for a peg on which to hang the new doctrine of rebirth 
and karmic retribution found this reference to good and bad deeds 
useful. He maintained it in the Kausitaki Upanisad, where it has 
an essential role to play, for clearly the person who seeks liberation 
from karmic retribution has to get rid of his good and bad deeds. 
This happens when the person concerned has crossed the heavenly 
river Vijara: “There he shakes off his good and bad deeds, which 
fall upon his relatives — the good deeds upon the ones he likes and 
the bad deeds upon the ones he dislikes.” 38 

In the instruction of Uddalaka as we find it in the Chandogya 
and Brhadaranyaka Upanisads, liberation from karmic retribution 


38 


KausUp 1.4 (ed. Frenz, 1969: 84). 
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is made to depend on the knowledge which is known by the name 
pancagnividya “the knowledge of the five fires”. The Chandogya Upa- 
nisad, which was explicit about karmic retribution, is equally explicit 
about the liberating effect of this knowledge: “A man who knows 
these five fires in this way [...] is not tainted with evil 39 In 
the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad version the connection with karmic 
retribution is, once again, not made explicit. 

The knowledge of the five fires has earlier Vedic roots, which 
have been traced by scholars. Schmithausen (1994), in particular, has 
argued that both the Upanisadic versions of the knowledge of the five 
fires ultimately depend on the one found in the Jaiminlya Brahmana 
(1.45), but that this earlier version has been modified under the influ- 
ence of Satapatha Brahmana 11.6.2.6 ff. 40 The knowledge of the 
five fires, even in its Upanisadic versions, has no intrinsic connec- 
tion with the doctrine of rebirth and karmic retribution. One sees, 
once again, that earlier Vedic ideas and materials are hooked onto 
a doctrine with which they are essentially unconnected. 

We may conclude, then, that the merger of Vedic ideas with the 
doctrine of rebirth and karmic retribution has not succeeded all 
that well in the two versions of the instruction of Uddalaka by King 
Pravahana Jaivali that have been preserved in the Brhadaranyaka 
and Chandogya Upanisads. The new doctrine remains a recogni- 
sably foreign element, and no attempt is even made to explain why 
precisely the knowledge of the five fires should be needed to escape 
from the results of one’s deeds. The parallel passage in the Kausltaki 
Upanisad has succeeded somewhat better. The mention of the doc- 
trine of rebirth and karmic retribution is not completely external 
to the instruction, as we have seen. What is more, the knowledge 
that frees the deceased from the consequences of his deeds is the 
awareness that he is identical with Brahman. It is not made clear 
why this particular knowledge should have that specific effect, and 
it is possible that the author(s) of this story were themselves not 
completely clear about it. 

This changes with the Yajnavalkya-Kanda. Here knowledge of the 
self comes to play an important role in the search for liberation. 41 


39 ChanUp 5.10.10. 

40 For a different position, see Sakamoto-Goto, 2001. See also Wilden, 2000: 
189 ff. 

41 Not only knowledge of the self. “Vollkommen alleinstehend ist es nun, wenn 
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On two occasions Yajnavalkya points out that Brahmins give up the 
desire for sons etc. and become mendicants when they know this self 
(BArUp(K) 3.5.1; 4.4.22). On four occasions he characterizes the self 
in the following words “He is ungraspable, for he cannot be grasped. 
He is undecaying, for he is not subject to decay. He has nothing stick- 
ing to him, for nothing sticks to him. He is not bound; yet he neither 
trembles in fear nor suffers injury.” (BArUp(K) 3.9.26; 4.2.4; 4.4.22; 
4.5.15). And in the second instruction ofjanaka it is fully specified 
why knowledge of this self is so important in the context of karmic 
retribution: the self is here characterized as not being touched by 
good or bad actions (BArUp(K) 4.4.22 = B2.7-10). The realization 
that one’s self, and therefore the core of what one really is, is not 
touched by actions clearly frees a person from the effects of those 
actions, which are no longer his. This knowledge has taken its right- 
ful place in Yajnavalkya’s teaching, but is completely absent from 
the story of Uddalaka’s instruction by a king in its Brhadaranyaka 
and Chandogya Upanisad versions, and remains ununderstood in 
the Kausltaki Upanisad. 42 

A brief remark may be added about the teaching of Sandilya 
recorded in the Chandogya Upanisad (C). This passage has to be 
marginal in our reflections, because its connection with the doc- 
trine of rebirth and karmic retribution remains doubtful and at best 
implicit. It is, in spite of this, of interest to draw attention to the 
research of Toshifumi Got5 (1996), who has studied the connection 
of this passage with the teaching of Sandilya recorded in the Sata- 
patha Brahmana (10.6.3). He sums up the outcome of this study in 
the following words (p. 83-84): “Aus den vorgelegten Betrachtungen 
diirfte klar hervorgehen, dass die im [Satapatha Brahmana] belegte 
Lehre, die mit zusatzlichem innerem Ritual einen neuen Sinn in eine 
konkrete Ritualhandlung des Agnicayana hineinlegt, vom Verfasser 


[in the dialogue between Yajnavalkya and Janaka in the Yajnavalkya-Kanda] die 
Erlosung von der Entsagung abhangig gemacht wird ([BArUp] IV 4, 6 kamayamana 
und akamayamana).” (Frauwallner, 1926: 5 (99)). 

42 It does find expression elsewhere in the early Upanisads. So e.g. KausUp 3.8: 
“This prana has the nature of consciousness, is unending, unageing and immortal. 
It does not become more by good deeds or less by bad deeds. For it makes him 
perform good deeds whom it wants to lead upwards from these worlds. It makes 
him perform bad deeds whom it wants to lead down. ‘This is the guardian of the 
world, the lord of the world, the ruler of the world. This is my self ( atman ),’ thus 
one should know.” (tr. Bodewitz, 2002: 56) 
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der [Chandogya Upanisad] in die Hand genommen und in eine 
Upanisad-Lehre liber Atman und Brahman umgestaltet wurde.” This 
suggests that here, too, we are confronted with an attempt to pour 
new wine — even though it is not clear whether this new wine has 
the form of the doctrine of rebirth, karmic retribution and liberation 
therefrom — in the old bottles of traditional Vedic material. 


The self in the early Upanisads 

The above analysis of the relevant Upanisadic passages strongly 
suggests that the doctrine of rebirth and karmic retribution, far from 
having arisen from preceding Vedic speculation, was added onto it. 
Initially this led to hardly more than a juxtaposition of views which 
obviously did not very well fit together. The Vedic authors appar- 
ently felt especially challenged in specifying what knowledge would 
free a person from the effects of his deeds. Since the Vedic tradition 
had always been proud of the special knowledge it preserved, they 
made major efforts to come up with the required knowledge. In so 
doing, unfortunately for them, they often missed the point of the 
new doctrine. Liberating knowledge concerned the fact that each 
person presumably has a core, his real self, which does not act and 
is not touched by deeds. Not until the Yajnavalkya-Kanda of the 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad is this knowledge clearly formulated. The 
various stories of Uddalaka still come up with forms of knowledge 
that have no connection whatsoever with the new doctrine, but 
continue earlier Vedic ideas. 

In a way this is surprising. Late Vedic literature, and the Upa- 
nisads in particular, have a great deal to say about the self, even 
though it is for reasons unconnected with rebirth and karmic retribu- 
tion. What these texts say about the self is in most cases unconnected 
with this issue. But obviously, the two interests in the self might, and 
did, meet. The Upanisadic notion of the self evolved into the idea of 
a self that is not involved in the activity of its owner. This was often 
combined with a typically Upanisadic dimension, such as identity 
with Brahman. Let us look somewhat more closely at some of the 
passages that have not yet been contaminated. 

In these passages the self often appears as representing the micro- 
cosm which corresponds to the macrocosm, usually the world as a 
whole. The frequent identification of the self with Brahman, the 
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world-ground, is built on this correspondence. Many passages attest 
to this. 

It is through the self (, atman ), according to BArUp(K) 1.4.7, that 
one knows, or comes to know (veda), this entire world. This then 
gives rise to the following reflection: 43 

Now, the question is raised: “Since people think that they will become 
the Whole by knowing Brahman, what did Brahman know that enabled 
it to become the Whole?” 

In the beginning this world was only Brahman, and it knew only itself 
(atman), thinking: “I am Brahman.” As a result, it became the Whole. 
Among the gods, likewise, whosoever realized this, only they became 
the Whole. It was the same also among the seers and among humans. 
Upon seeing this very point, the seer Vamadeva proclaimed: “I was 
Manu, and I was the sun.” This is true even now. If a man knows “I 
am Brahman” in this way, he becomes this whole world. 

Nothing in this passage suggests that Brahman, or the self for that 
matter, is inactive. On the contrary, the immediately following pas- 
sage explains that Brahman created a variety of entities, beginning 
with the ruling power (, ksatra ). The self (atman), we further learn, is 
a world for all beings. For example, “when he makes offerings and 
sacrifices, he becomes thereby a world for the gods” (BArUp(K) 
1.4.16). This self, moreover, being alone in the beginning, wished 
to have a wife so as to father offspring, plus wealth to perform rites 
(BArUp(K) 1.4.17). All this is quite the opposite of inactivity. 

Consider now the discussion between Yajnavalkya and Maitreyi 
as recounted in BArUp(K) 2, i.e., not in the Yajnavalkya-Kanda. 
The teaching on the self is here summed up in one sentence: “All 
these — the priestly power, the royal power, worlds, gods, beings, 
the Whole — all that is nothing but his self.” The self here described 
is deeply involved in the world — indeed, it is the world — and there 
is no hint that it does not participate in its activities. (The situa- 
tion is different in the version of this dialogue that occurs in the 
Yajnavalkya-Kanda, for which see below, chapter III.4.) 44 


43 BArUp(K) 1.4.9-10; tr. Olivelle. 

44 A further distinction between the two versions is pointed out by Thierne 
(1990: 70): “Deutlich ist dort [i.e., BArUp(K) 4] gesagt, dass Yajnavalkya vorhat, 
als religioser Bettler in die Heimatlosigkeit zu ziehen. In unserem Text [BArUp(K) 
2] mag der Ausdruck (in 2.4.1) ‘diese Statte verlassen’ (wortlich ‘aus dieser Statte 
herausgehenj im Sinn von ‘sterben’ gemeint, mit ‘dieser Statte’ also der Korper 
bezeichnet sein.” 
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The following passages further illustrate the idea that the self 
(i atman ) is somehow identical or closely connected with the whole 
world: “This very self (atman) is the lord and king of all beings. As 
all the spokes are fastened to the hub and the rim of a wheel, so to 
one’s self (atman) are fastened all beings, all the gods, all the worlds, 
all the breaths, and all these bodies (atman).” (BArUp(K) 2.5.15.) 
“The self, indeed, is below; the self is above; the self is in the west; 
the self is in the east; the self is in the south; and the self is in the 
north. Indeed, the self extends over this whole world. [...] When, 
indeed, a man sees it this way, thinks about it this way, and perceives 
it this way — lifebreath springs from his self; hope springs from his 
self; memory springs from his self [...] Indeed, this whole world 
springs from his self.” (ChanUp 7.25-26.) “From this very self (atman) 
did space come into being; from space, air; from air, fire; from fire, 
the waters; from the waters, the earth; from the earth, plants; from 
plants, food; and from food, man.” (TaitUp 2.1.) “In the beginning 
this world was the self (atman), one alone, and there was no other 
being at all that blinked an eye. He thought to himself: ‘Let me 
create the worlds.’ So he created these worlds [...]” (AitUp 1.1.1.) 
“‘Who is this self?’ [...] It is Brahman; it is Indra; it is Prajapati; it 
is all the gods. It is these five immense beings — earth, wind, space, 
the waters, and the lights; it is these beings [...]” (AitUp 3.) 

Of special interest is a discussion in the Chandogya Upanisad 
(5.11-24) between on the one hand six Brahmins — among them 
Uddalaka Aruni — , and King Asvapati Kaikeya on the other. 45 The 
Brahmins are interested in the questions: “What is our self (atman)? 
What is Brahman?” During the discussion it becomes clear that 
they have different opinions as to the nature of the self, thinking it 
to be the sky, the sun, the wind, space, the waters, and the earth 
respectively. The king improves upon all of them, stating: “Now, of 
this self here, the one common to all men — the brightly shining is 
the head; the dazzling is the eye; what follows diverse paths is the 
breath; the ample is the trunk; wealth is the bladder; the earth is 
the feet; the sacrificial enclosure is the stomach; the sacred grass is 
the body hair; the householder’s fire is the heart; the southern fire 
is the mind; and the offertorial fire is the mouth.” 

Even the famous phrase tat tvam asi — famous because of its fre- 


45 


Cp. Bronkhorst, 2002. 
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quent use in later Vedanta — occurs in a context that shows that 
the correspondence between the self and the world, or even their 
identity, are at stake here, and not distantiation from the results of 
one’s deeds: 46 “The finest essence here — that constitutes the self of 
this whole world; that is the truth; that is the self (, atman ). And that’s 
how you are, Svetaketu.” 

The Yajnavalkya-Kanda distinguishes itself from these other 
Upanisadic passages in that the correspondence of the self with 
the macrocosm plays no role in it. This was already observed by 
Reinvang, when he stated (2000: 152): “We should [...] note that 
in the Yajnavalkya Section of [the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad], we 
find several verses defining atman as something which can only be 
described in the negative. Whereas we, in what should probably 
be considered older levels of [the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad], have 
seen that the knowledge of atman has been extolled as leading to 
autonomy and control over the world, we in [BArUp] 3.4.1, 3.7.22 
and in the neti-neti formula, which is distributed freely across the 
Yajnavalkya Section (3.9.26/4.2.4/4.4.22/4.5.15), hear that atman 
cannot be known. In these verses, atman is the name of the basic 
reality which cannot be described in words and which is immutable. 
The macranthropic perspective is not really present, whereas the 
micranthropic is emphasized”. This changed conception of the self 
in the Yajnavalkya-Kanda is, of course, explained by the fact that 
the self has to play a different (and in Vedic terms: new) role in this 
portion of the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad. 

Note, to conclude, that not all early Upanisadic reflections about 
the self (with rare exceptions, such as those in the Yajnavalkya- 
Kanda) are variations on the theme of correspondence between 
microcosm and macrocosm. Some concern the subjective nature 
of the person. An example is ChanUp 8.7-12, which culminates in 
the following observation: “Now, when this sight here gazes into 
space, that is the seeing person, the faculty of sight enables one to 
see. The one who is aware: ‘Let me smell this’ — that is the self; the 
faculty of smell enables him to smell. The one who is aware: ‘Let 
me say this’ — that is the self; the faculty of speech enables him to 
speak. The one who is aware: ‘Let me listen to this’ — that is the self; 
the faculty of hearing enables him to hear. The one who is aware: 


46 


ChanUp 6.8-16, several times; tr. Olivelle. 
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‘Let me think about this’ — that is the self; the mind is his divine 
faculty of sight. This very self rejoices as it perceives with his mind, 
with that divine sight, these objects of desire found in the world of 
Brahman.” 47 But here, too, there is no natural link with inactiv- 
ity, which is confined to passages that have been influenced by the 
foreign ideas of rebirth and karmic retribution. 


Vedic antecedents 

The preceding pages have studied the earliest references to the 
doctrine of rebirth and karmic retribution in Vedic literature. 
There are no earlier unambiguous references to it. We have seen 
that the Upanisadic references that are associated with the name 
of Uddalaka are explicit about the non-Brahmanical origin of this 
doctrine. The remaining references, which are associated with the 
name of Yajnavalkya, are all found in the Yajnavalkya-Kanda, a 
portion of the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad which appears to have been 
composed in an attempt to counter the claim of its non-Brahmani- 
cal origin. The very fact that this attempt had to be made merely 
strengthens the suspicion that the stories around Uddalaka were 
right after all: the doctrine of rebirth and karmic retribution has a 
non-Vedic, non-Brahmanical origin. 

We have also seen that in the early Upanisads the new doctrine 
was dressed up in a Vedic garb. Earlier occurrences in Vedic lit- 
erature of this garb — or rather, these garbs — can be found, and we 
have drawn attention to some of these above. The question must now 
be raised where the garb ends and where the dressed-up doctrine 
begins. The Upanisadic passages themselves do not, of course, tell 
us exactly in what form the doctrine of rebirth and karmic retribu- 
tion was presented by their “informants”, and which Vedic elements 
they themselves added on to it. It is not justified to assume more 
than the minimum with regard to these sources. By virtue of the fact 
that the adjunction of the new doctrine often remained external and 
superficial, the Upanisadic passages sometimes present it in a form 
that is free from any Vedic elements. Passage A2.3 (“Now, people 
here whose behaviour is pleasant can expect to enter a pleasant 


47 


Cp. Bronkhorst, 2002. 
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womb, like that of a woman of the Brahmin, the Ksatriya, of the 
Vaisya class. But people of foul behaviour can expect to enter a foul 
womb, like that of a dog, a pig, or an outcaste woman.”) is a clear 
example from the Chandogya Upanisad; passages B1 (“A man turns 
into something good by good action and into something bad by bad 
action”) and B2.3 (“What a man turns out to be depends on how 
he acts and on how he conducts himself. If his actions are good, he 
will turn into something good. If his actions are bad, he will turn 
into something bad. A man turns into something good by good 
action and into something bad by bad action.”) are good examples 
from the Yajnavalkya-Kanda (and therefore from the Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad). If the early Upanisads borrowed the new doctrine from 
non-Vedic circles (as they themselves claim they did), it is not neces- 
sary to assume that they borrowed more than the basic ideas that 
find expression in these passages. 

The passages which we have considered often combine the doc- 
trine of rebirth and karmic retribution with notions about how one 
can escape from the cycle of rebirths thus determined by one’s deeds. 
A special kind of knowledge is required to attain that aim. It is 
understandable that the specifications of precisely what knowledge is 
needed are often heavily indebted to Vedic ideas. It could hardly be 
otherwise, for the Veda is, for the Vedic Brahmins, the repository of 
sacred knowledge. If we assume that the early Upanisads borrowed, 
along with the doctrine of rebirth and karmic retribution, also the 
notion that a certain kind of knowledge can set one free from the 
resulting cycle of rebirths, our chances of finding out what form that 
knowledge had in its original non-Vedic milieu look, at first sight, 
slim. And indeed, the story about Uddalaka’s instruction as told in 
the Chandogya and Brhadaranyaka Upanisads link it to a kind of 
knowledge (“the knowledge of the five fires”) which does have Vedic 
antecedents but no obvious connection with liberation from karmic 
retribution. However, we are luckier in the Yajnavalkya-Kanda. The 
instruction here attributed to Yajnavalkya introduces the notion of 
a self which is not touched by one’s deeds. This is even a recurring 
notion in this portion of the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, as we have 
seen, and there can be no doubt that knowledge of this self is pre- 
sented as a means of avoiding karmic retribution. In these passages 
the amount of Vedic traditional material is relatively small and easily 
discernible. If we remove it we arrive at a description of the liberat- 
ing knowledge that undoubtedly accompanied the doctrine of rebirth 
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and karmic retribution in the milieu from which the authors of the 
early Upanisads took it: knowledge of a self which was conceived of 
as unchanging and completely unaffected by all one does. This makes 
sense, and this knowledge was certainly the liberating knowledge 
originally accompanying the doctrine of rebirth and karmic retribu- 
tion in its non-Vedic milieu. Some Upanisadic authors, notably the 
authors of the story of the instruction received by Uddalaka from 
a king, tried to put some kind of traditional Vedic knowledge in its 
place, but they did not succeed for long for the simple and good 
reason that this traditional Vedic knowledge had no obvious con- 
nection with the result it was supposed to bring about. 

In view of the above it is hardly surprising that the efforts that 
have been made by scholars to identify the Vedic antecedents of the 
doctrine of rebirth and karmic retribution have not yielded compel- 
ling results. Paul Horsch, in an article that in admirable fashion 
brings together almost all the research that had been done in this 
area until its date of appearance, still provides the following opti- 
mistic summary (1971: 155): 

Zusammenfassend kann festgehalten werden, dass die eigentliche Seel- 
enwanderungslehre den alteren vedischen Texten von den Samhitas bis 
zu den Brahmanas und Aranyakas unbekannt war [...], dass in diesen 
Schriften jedoch alle wesentlichen Vorstufen des indischen Fundamen- 
taldogmas zu finden sind. Daraus folgt der Schluss: die Lehre griindet 
ausschliesslich auf vedischen Pramissen, deren entwicklungsgeschicht- 
licher Ablauf sich in alien Phasen positiv erfassen lasst. 

Twenty-five years later, Klaus Butzenberger (1996; 1998) takes the 
same position, but he obviously feels less certain for he covers his 
back in various ways: His “methodological positivism” (1996: 58), 
to begin with, is presented as a principle that presumably justifies 
leaving out of account possible non-Vedic antecedents. And the 
element “karmic retribution” is left out of consideration, ostensibly 
because “the earliest forms of [the doctrine] are still far away from 
the sophisticated precision and preciseness of the later theistic and 
philosophical systems” (1996: 59 n. 10 and 11). Herman W. Tull, 
in his book The Vedic Origins of Karma (1989), tries to get around the 
difficulty presented by karmic retribution by trying to trace it to 
Vedic ritual. Typically, Tull interprets Yajnavalkya’s statement “A 
man turns into something good by good action and into something 
bad by bad action” (BArUp(K) 3.2.13 = B1 above) as referring to 
ritual exactitude: good being equated with the correct performance 
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of the rite, bad with the incorrect performance. He overlooks the 
fact that there is no such thing as bad ritual activity in the Veda; 
mistakes can be made but can then be corrected. 48 Yet this over- 
sight is at the basis of his argument: “It is this ritual substratum that 
scholars of an earlier generation failed, or were simply unwilling, to 
recognize in their examination of Upanisadic thought. Such lack of 
recognition, I believe, was at the base of these scholars’ inability to 
understand generally the origin of the karma doctrine” (p. 3). Not 
surprisingly, H. W. Bodewitz (1992; 1996) is convinced by neither 
of these two approaches, and comes to the conclusion that the new 
doctrine may not have arisen in ritualistic circles. Further, he makes 
the important observation that the assumption of a gradual devel- 
opment of the new doctrine within Vedic culture does not account 
any better for the Vedic evidence than the assumption of a gradual 
absorption from without. 

It is unlikely that Vedic scholars will stop looking for “earlier 
forms” of the doctrine of rebirth and karmic retribution in Vedic 
literature. There can be no objection to this, as long as they make no 
unjustified claims on the basis of this material. In practice they often 
come up with beliefs that are in some respects similar to the doctrine 
of rebirth without karmic retribution, and claim that these beliefs are 
the precursors of the doctrine of rebirth with karmic retribution that 
underlies religions like Buddhism and indeed the Upanisadic pas- 
sages which we have studied. One example is a very short article 
“The earliest form of the idea of rebirth in India” by Michael Witzel 
(1984). It starts with the observation that “[i]t has frequently been 
denied that (traces of) the well-known theory of rebirth of the Upa- 
nisads and of Buddhism are to be found in early Indian texts such 
as the Rgveda”. This, the article claims, is not correct: “A number 
of stray remarks in various Vedic texts, however, reveal an early 
form of this idea”. As examples we find that “birds are regarded as 
being (magically) identical with the unborn children of the offering 
priest or householder (yajamand )” , and other similar observations. “It 
is a small step,” the article continues, “to conceive the idea that the 
deceased take the form of unborn children and are reborn within 
their own family or elsewhere”. In spite of the claim that these beliefs 
are earlier forms of the beliefs that we find in the Upanisads and 


48 See Bodewitz, 1992: 9. 
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in Buddhism, the article concedes that “[t]he concepts of a second 
death ( punarmrtyu ) and the connection of this simple form of the rebirth theory 
with the Karma theory are only to be met with in late Brahmana 
texts viz. the Upanisads” (my emphasis, JB). The karma theory is 
here, as in many other publications (cp. Butzenberger’s remarks 
cited above), treated as a minor and inconsequential addition to the 
“idea of rebirth”. By understanding it in this way the classical theory 
of rebirth and karmic retribution is deprived of what might be con- 
sidered to be its most important part. Other scholars, among them 
Obeyesekere (1980), have observed that rebirth theories are very 
wide-spread in the world so that “[t]he Indian religious philosophers 
can be credited, not with the invention of the rebirth theory, but 
rather with transforming the ‘rebirth eschatology’ into the ‘karmic 
eschatology’” (p. 138). 49 In spite of the omission of karmic retribu- 
tion, Witzel’s article takes it for granted that these Vedic ideas are 
the precursors 50 of the belief in rebirth and karmic retribution, so that 
it reaches the following conclusion: “The Vedic texts thus provide 
several ‘stepping stones’ allowing to follow up the development of 
the ‘classical’ rebirth theory: an (also) Indo-European belief in birds 
as the souls of the departed ancestors and of unborn children, the 
fear of the second death {punarmrtyu ), and the ahimsa and karma idea, 
the combination of which resulted at an unknown time (ca. the late 
Brahmana / early Upanisad period) in the creation of the ‘classi- 
cal’ Indian theory of rebirth”. 51 One of the problems with this 
conclusion is that the Vedic stepping stones do not provide us with 
a clue as to how and why the idea of rebirth came to be connected 
with the theory of karmic retribution, a theory which in any case is 
still rather loosely connected with it in the earliest Upanisads. This 
problem is, of course, avoided if we assume that the “karma idea” 
co-existed with a belief in rebirth, not in the Vedic milieu to be sure, 
but in the culture of Greater Magadha from which it was borrowed 
by the Upanisadic sages. 


49 See further Obeyesekere, 1996; 2002: ch. 1. Obeyesekere may very well be 
right; however, the Indian religious philosophers he refers to were certainly not 
Vedic or Upanisadic philosophers. 

50 Maurer (1995) prefers the expression “foreshadowings”. 

5 Witzel, 1997: 331 states: “It is not surprising [...] that some of the ancient 
Indo-Iranian and Indo-European thought appears only in, and not before the Up- 
anisads.” Is this meant to cover the belief in karmic retribution? 
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By way of conclusion of this chapter a few remarks may be added. 
The first one concerns the so-called Vedanta system of philosophy. 
This system claims to be based on the Upanisads, and presents, 
in the name of those Upanisads, a vision of the world in which 
rebirth and karmic retribution play a major role. The antiquity of 
this system is far less great than has often been maintained. This is 
shown in Appendix I. 

The second remark concerns Buddhism. Modern scholarship has 
been very keen to find traces of Buddhist influence in Brahmanical 
texts . 52 It may not have been looking for quite the right object. 
The passages considered in this chapter suggest that the influence 
of the spiritual culture of Greater Magadha is clear and undeni- 
able in texts as varied as the Mahabharata, the Dharma Sutras 
and the Upanisads. The influence of Buddhism on these texts — if 
the passages considered can be looked upon as even approximately 
representatives of their kind — ranges from weak to non-existent . 53 
This fact, if it is one, calls for an explanation, which will not be 
attempted here. 


52 See e.g. Bailey, 2004. 

53 Cp. p. 258 note 1, below. 




PART IIB 


REBIRTH AND KARMIC RETRIBUTION IGNORED OR 

REJECTED 

The fact that certain features of what was originally the culture of 
Greater Magadha, most notably the belief in rebirth and karmic 
retribution, came to be adopted and indeed absorbed into the Brah- 
manical tradition raises some serious questions. Must we assume that 
the Brahmanical tradition accepted these foreign elements without 
any form of criticism? Was there no resistance against this infil- 
tration which was to change Brahmanical culture almost beyond 
recognition? 

These questions are important, and in urgent need of answers. It 
is however a priori clear that such answers may not be easy to find. 
We must never forget that the literary evidence we possess about 
early India is virtually limited to texts that have been preserved — i.e. 
copied and recopied generation after generation, century after cen- 
tury — by and for people who attached importance to them. This 
process of repeated copying worked as a kind of filter, which only let 
through what had the approval, or at least held the interest, of later 
generations. Texts representing points of view that had no followers 
in subsequent centuries are likely to have disappeared by the simple 
fact of no longer being copied. For this reason, our understand- 
ing of the intellectual and spiritual culture of early India has to be 
based on — i.e. constructed with the help of — a biased corpus of texts: 
biased in the direction of what subsequent generations considered 
correct or worth preserving. 

About the doctrine of rebirth and karmic retribution we know that 
it became a common and generally accepted feature of Brahman- 
ism in its more recent phases. If ever there were Brahmanical texts 
critical of this doctrine, we must expect that they have not survived 
in their original form. Moreover, it is but natural to expect that the 
later Brahmanical understanding of its past would leave no place 
for such critics. 

The present Part IIB will study these issues. Chapter IIB. 1, which 
is short, will draw renewed attention to some areas of Brahmanical 
concern that ignored the new belief and went on, perhaps until the 
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end of the first millennium CE, as if nothing had happened. Chapter 
IIB.2 will collect the textual evidence that shows that there was Brah- 
manical opposition to the new ideas that arrived from the culture of 
Greater Magadha. This opposition, too, stayed alive approximately 
until the end of the first millennium CE. 



CHAPTER IIB.l 


REBIRTH AND KARMIC RETRIBUTION IGNORED 

We have seen that the doctrine of rebirth and karmic retribution 
finds expression in some passages of the early Upanisads. This has 
often been interpreted to mean that this doctrine was being adopted 
by Vedic Brahmins at the time of those Upanisads, to remain part 
of their tradition for ever after. A closer look at the evidence soon 
reveals that the situation is not quite as simple as that. Far from being 
won over once and for all, the Vedic tradition — at least in some of 
its manifestations — turns out to have ignored these new ideas for a 
long time. A number of texts from the Brahmanical tradition that 
are considered later than the early Upanisads nevertheless show no 
signs of acquaintance with the new doctrine. An example sometimes 
cited is that of the Grhya Sutras. Bodewitz, for example, makes the 
following observation (2002: 5): “Clear indications of the existence 
of a theory of transmigration and release are missing [in the second 
chapter of the Kausltaki Upanisad], In itself this does not prove that 
this chapter cannot be late, since its contents belong to the sphere 
of the Grhya Sutras which are late and nevertheless are silent on 
the modern developments which introduce classical Hinduism.” The 
Srauta Sutras present a similar situation. 1 The Katha Upanisad, 
which is believed to be later than the Brhadaranyaka and Chandogya 
Upanisads, records a discussion between Naciketas and Death in 
which the former states: 2 “There is this doubt about a man who 
is dead. ‘He exists,’ say some, others, ‘He exists not.’” Far from 


1 With regard to the latter Mylius (1997: 382-383) states: “Die Srautasutras 
waren Ausdruck des Versuchs der brahmanischen Oberschicht, die hohe soziale 
Stellung, die sie einst, gestiitzt auf das Opferritual, zur Zeit der Brahmanas innege- 
habt hatte, zuruckzugewinnen. Die Ideenwelt der Upanisaden, wenngleich in sich 
denkbar heterogen, hatte das magische Weltbild erschiittert und den sozialen Auf- 
stieg der Ksatriya-Macht widergespiegelt. Nun raffte der Brahmanismus nochmals 
alle Krafte zusammen, um sich gegen die Philosophen der Upanisaden und gegen 
die Haretiker des Buddhismus undjinismus doch noch durchzusetzen.” Rather 
than thinking that the Srauta Sutras made a major effort to resist the Upanisadic 
philosophers, it seems more correct to maintain that they proceeded as if nothing 
had happened (unless, of course, we date them earlier than is customary). 

2 KathUp 1.20; tr. Olivelle. 
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reminding Naciketas that the answer to this question is well-known, 
Death responds: 3 “As to this even the gods of old had doubts, for 
it’s hard to understand, it’s a subtle doctrine.” In its narrative por- 
tions the Mahabharata presents a mixture of the two world views; 
to cite Brockington (1998: 246): “there occur at various points in 
the narrative both the older religious patterns based on sacrificial 
ritual, leading to svarga, and the newer patterns of worship, such as 
visiting tirthas, which are usually seen as leading to moksa and which 
are more prominent in the didactic parts [...]” Peter Hill, in a study 
that concentrates on karma and related beliefs in the Mahabharata, 
comes to the following conclusion (2001: 42): “What we see in the 
Mahabharata is the coming together and working out of at least two 
separate traditions concerning human action and the afterlife. The 
first is the post-Vedic and pre-Hindu theory [of karma], the origins 
of which would seem to lie substantially outside of the orthodox 
Brahmanical tradition. The second is an earlier and fundamentally 
quite different Vedic tradition.” 

The cases cited so far should not cause surprise after the discus- 
sions in preceding chapters. The meeting of the two cultures, we 
saw there, was a long drawn-out process, which perhaps was not 
completed even at the beginning of the Common Era. Some of the 
texts mentioned above may have been composed by authors who 
had barely, or not yet, come in contact with the new ideas. Far from 
ignoring those new ideas, they may not have known them. 

A more interesting case, therefore, is that of the Mlmamsa, a 
school of Vedic interpretation that can reasonably be claimed to be 
the most orthodox embodiment of Brahmanism during the centuries 
following the close of the Vedic period. The fundamental text of this 
tradition is the Mlmamsa Sutra, and its oldest surviving commentary 
the massive Bhasya by Sahara. The Mlmamsa Sutra appears to be 
old and may go back in its core to the late-Vedic period. Sahara’s 
Bhasya is much more recent, and may belong to the middle of the 
first millennium of the Common Era. In spite of its recent date, 
Sahara’s Bhasya, as has been observed by several scholars, 4 does 
not show any awareness of the notions of rebirth and karmic ret- 
ribution. Indeed, while Sahara’s commentator Prabhakara still has 


3 KathUp 1.21; tr. Olivelle. 

4 Biardeau, 1964: 90 n. 1; 1968: 109; Halbfass, 1980: 273 f.; 1991: 300 f.; 
Bronkhorst, 2000: 99 f. 
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no place for liberation in the seventh century CE , 5 meanwhile his 
other commentator Kumarila opens up to this idea at around the 
same time. The Jaina commentator Sllanka, at the end of the ninth 
century, still maintains that the Mlmamsakas hold that there is no 
such thing as liberation . 6 

All this fits in with the general picture developed above, according 
to which the belief in rebirth and liberation did not originate within 
Vedic Brahmanism but was borrowed from the culture of Greater 
Magadha. Vedic Brahmanism, far from being the source of these 
ideas, ignored them for perhaps as long as a thousand years after 
their first appearance in the Upanisads, at least in some of its mani- 
festations. Seen in this way, the positions of Sahara and Prabhakara 
constitute additional evidence for the originally non-Vedic character 
of the belief in rebirth and liberation. 

This simple and elegant way of understanding the spread in time 
of the belief in rebirth and liberation in India is jeopardized by cer- 
tain ideas about the early history of the Vedanta philosophy. It is well 
known that the Vedanta philosophy — which is to be distinguished 
from the Upanisads upon which it claims to be based — played no 
role in the philosophical debates of the early centuries of the Com- 
mon Era. This might be interpreted as evidence for its relatively 
late appearance . 7 In spite of this, a number of scholars are of 
the opinion that Vedanta as a system of philosophy was there right 
from the beginning, that is to say, right from the period immediately 
following the early Upanisads. This opinion is not justified by the 
available evidence. A detailed discussion of this evidence is to be 
found in Appendix I. 


5 Yoshimizu, 1997: 179-180, with n. 81. 

6 Sllanka, Sutrakrtarigavrtti on 1.1.1 .6, p. 10: mimamsakah codanalaksa.no dharmo, 
na ca sarvajnah kascid vidyate, muktyabhavas cety evamasritah. 

7 See Frauwallner, 1992: 173, for a different, but implausible, point of view. 
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REBIRTH AND KARMIC RETRIBUTION REJECTED 

The doctrine of rebirth and karmic retribution, then, far from being 
immediately accepted by all within the Brahmanic fold, took a long 
time to gain general acceptance. The most orthodox representatives of 
Vedic religion ignored it for some thousand years, counting from the 
moment these ideas found their way into the oldest Upanisads. 

Did no one among the Brahmins protest against the introduction 
of these new ideas? The case of Mlmamsa is peculiar for, instead 
of voicing their disagreement with the new doctrine, its adherents 
ignored it for a long time. In the main Brahmanical philosophies dif- 
ferent from Mlmamsa, on the other hand, this doctrine appears to be 
at the basis of their conceptual structure, so that we must assume that 
they had accepted this doctrine, probably right from the beginning. 
The question remains whether philosophically inclined Brahmins 
really had no choice but to submit to the new doctrine or to do as 
if it did not exist. Did no one protest, or criticize these ideas? 

It is a priori unlikely, as has been emphasized above, that we will 
find many surviving copies of texts that are critical of rebirth and 
karmic retribution, even if they existed. This doctrine won the com- 
petition long ago, and texts that were critical of it stood no chance 
of being copied and preserved until today. The best we can hope for 
are passages in surviving texts that respond to such criticism, either 
by justifying the doctrine of rebirth and karmic retribution or by 
criticising its critics. The need to justify the doctrine may have been 
felt among adherents of non-Brahmanical religions, such as Bud- 
dhism and Jainism and among those segments of the philosophically 
inclined Brahmins who upheld it. The present chapter will show that 
such justifications, as well as criticism of critics, do indeed occur in 
the literature from an early date onward. 


Criticism of rebirth and karmic retribution in anonymous literature 


Buddhism and Jainism present themselves as methods that deal with 
perceived difficulties that result from the doctrine of rebirth and 
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karmic retribution: their practitioners did not want to continue the 
cycle of renewed births and deaths. Buddhism and Jainism provided 
radical (yet very different) solutions to the problem. It goes without 
saying that the belief underlying the problem — the belief in rebirth 
and karmic retribution — is not normally questioned in the texts of 
these two religions: those for whom this belief was not beyond all 
reasonable doubt would hardly give up all their possessions and 
leave their families in the hope of gaining liberation. 

In spite of this, some of the early texts of Buddhism contain pas- 
sages which clearly indicate that the truth of this doctrine was a 
concern for the authors of the canon. The Buddha himself, during 
the night of his enlightenment, is reported to have gained three 
knowledges, two of which consist of a complete experiential confir- 
mation of the truth of the doctrine of rebirth and karmic retribution. 
This report occurs three times in the Majjhima Nikaya of the Pali 
canon, and with minor variants in three texts belonging to different 
schools preserved in Chinese translation (Bareau, 1963: 75-91). The 
following is a translation of the Pali: 1 

When my concentrated mind was thus purified, bright, unblemished, 
rid of imperfection, malleable, wieldy, steady, and attained to imper- 
turbability, I directed it to knowledge of the recollection of past lives. I 
recollected my manifold past lives, that is, one birth, two births, three 
births, four births, five births, ten births, twenty births, thirty births, 
forty births, fifty births, a hundred births, a thousand births, a hun- 
dred thousand births, many aeons of world-contraction, many aeons 
of world-expansion, many aeons of world-contraction and expansion: 
“There I was so named, of such a clan, with such an appearance, such 
was my nutriment, such my experience of pleasure and pain, such my 
life-term; and passing away from there, I reappeared elsewhere; and 
there to I was so named, of such a clan, with such an appearance, such 
was my nutriment, such my experience of pleasure and pain, such my 
life-term; and passing away from there, I reappeared here.” Thus with 
their aspects and particulars I recollected my manifold past lives. 

This was the first true knowledge attained by me in the first watch of 
the night. Ignorance was banished and true knowledge arose, darkness 
was banished and light arose, as happens in one who abides diligent, 
ardent, and resolute 

When my concentrated mind was thus purified, bright, unblem- 
ished, rid of imperfection, malleable, wieldy, steady, and attained to 
imperturbability, I directed it to knowledge of the passing away and 


1 MN I p. 22-23; tr. Bhikkhu Nanamoli and Bhikkhu Bodhi, 1995: 105-106 
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reappearance of beings. With the divine eye, which is purified and sur- 
passes the human, I saw beings passing away and reappearing, inferior 
and superior, fair and ugly, fortunate an unfortunate. I understood how 
beings pass on according to their actions thus: “These worthy beings 
who were ill-conducted in body, speech, and mind, revilers of noble 
ones, wrong in their views, giving effect to wrong view in their actions, 
on the dissolution of the body, after death, have reappeared in a state 
of deprivation, in a bad destination, in perdition, even in hell; but these 
worthy beings who were well-conducted in body, speech, and mind, 
not revilers of noble ones, right in their views, giving effect tot right 
view in their actions, on the dissolution of the body, after death, have 
reappeared in a good destination, even in the heavenly world.” Thus 
with the divine eye, which is purified and surpasses the human, I saw 
beings passing away and reappearing, inferior and superior, fair and 
ugly, fortunate and unfortunate, and I understood how beings pass on 
according to their actions. 

This was the second true knowledge attained by me in the second 
watch of the night. Ignorance was banished and true knowledge arose, 
darkness was banished and light arose, as happens in one who abides 
diligent, ardent, and resolute. 

These two knowledges are followed by a third one, the knowledge of 
the destruction of the taints ( asava / asrava), after which liberation is 
attained. The connection between this third knowledge and liberation 
is clear: in a way the Buddhist path to liberation is the path leading 
to the destruction of the taints. The first and second knowledge, 
on the other hand, have no obvious and intrinsic connection with 
liberation. Their presence here appears to serve a different purpose 
altogether. It attributes to the Buddha, at the moment of his deep- 
est insights, a confirmation that the doctrine of rebirth and karmic 
retribution is true, and provides this doctrine with the highest seal 
of approval imaginable for a believing Buddhist. The fact that there 
was a need for such approval suggests that the early Buddhists were 
confronted with people who did not accept it. Our texts do not tell 
us who these people were. 

Elsewhere in the canon, however, critical views of the kind coun- 
tered by the first two knowledges are associated with concrete 
personalities, most notably Ajita Kesakamball in the Pali canon . 2 


- For a table indicating how different doctrines are assigned to different per- 
sonalities in various recensions of the Sutra, see MacQueen, 1984: 295 ff; 1988: 
152-153; further Meisig, 1987: 124 ff. 
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Consider the following passage from the Samannaphala Sutta of 
the Dlgha Nikaya : 3 

Ajita Kesakamball said: “Your Majesty, there is nothing given, 
bestowed, offered in sacrifice, there is no fruit or result of good or 
bad deeds, there is not this world or the next, there is no mother 
or father, there are no spontaneously arisen beings, there are in the 
world no ascetics or Brahmins who have attained, who have perfectly 
practised, who proclaim this world and the next, having realized them 
by their own super-knowledge. This human being is composed of the 
four great elements, and when one dies the earth part reverts to earth, 
the water part to water, the fire part to fire, the air part to air, and 
the faculties pass away into space. They accompany the dead man 
with four bearers and the bier as fifth, their footsteps are heard as far 
as the cremation-ground. There the bones whiten, the sacrifice ends 
in ashes. It is the idea of a fool to give this gift: the talk of those who 
preach a doctrine of survival is vain and false. Fools and wise, at the 
breaking-up of the body, are destroyed and perish, they do not exist 
after death.” 

This passage looks rather confused, and we may assume that the 
authors or redactors of the Buddhist canon did not hesitate to exag- 
gerate the opinions attributed here to Ajita Kesakamball, so much so 
that it is difficult to believe that anyone ever held them in this form. 
Having said that, there are a number of elements in this passage 
that are clearly meant to be critical of the doctrine of rebirth and 
karmic retribution, among them the following: “there is no fruit or 
result of good or bad deeds”, “there is no next world”, “there are in 
the world no ascetics or Brahmins who [...] proclaim [...] the next 
[world], having realized [it] by their own super-knowledge”, “the 
talk of those who preach a doctrine of survival is vain and false”, 
“fools and wise, at the breaking-up of the body, are destroyed and 
perish, they do not exist after death”. It is not clear why to this 
denial of a next world a denial of “this world”, and of mother and 
father etc., is added . 4 This last denial seems to be contradicted by 


3 DN I p. 55; tr. Walshe, 1987: 95-96 

4 This phrase “there is not this world” ( n ’ atthi ayam loko) is mysterious; see 
Ramkrishna Bhattacharya, 1999; Jayatilleke, 1963: 91. It is yet repeated in certain 
later presentations, for example in Candrakirti’s Prasannapada on verse 18.6 (ed. 
Vaidya p. 170 1. 22 - p. 171 1. 3; ed. La Vallee Poussin p. 356): ihaye [...] paralokam 
atmanam capavadante: nasty ayam lokah, nasti paralokah, nasti sukrtaduskrtanam karmanam 
phalavipakah, nasti sattva upapadukah, ityadina /. 
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the observation that the “human being is composed of the four great 
elements” and that these elements each revert to their own domain. 
It is not our aim at present to analyse the opinions attributed to 
Ajita Kesakamball in detail, but we are entitled to conclude that 
they include a fundamental rejection of the doctrine of rebirth and 
karmic retribution, combined with the idea that the human being 
consists of the four great elements and apparently nothing else. 

Elsewhere in the canon a “wise man” is said to reflect in the 
following manner, focusing entirely on the existence of “another 
world”: 5 

If there is no other world, then on the dissolution of the body this good 
person will have made himself safe enough. But if there is another 
world, then on the dissolution of the body, after death, he will reappear 
in a state of deprivation, in an unhappy destination, in perdition, even 
in hell. Now whether or not the word of those good recluses and Brah- 
mins is true, let me assume that there is no other world: still this good 
person is here and now censured by the wise as an immoral person, 
one of wrong views who holds the doctrine of nihilism ( natthikavada ). 

Note in passing that the position according to which no other world 
exists is here called natthikavada , Skt. nastikavada. 

A clear indication that critics of the doctrine of rebirth and karmic 
retribution were known to the earlyjainas can be found in the very 
first chapter of the Suyagada (or Suyagadamga, Skt. Sutrakrtahga), 
one of the oldest texts of the (Svetambara) Jaina canon. Since this 
same chapter refers to the Buddhist doctrine of momentariness, it 
cannot be dated before the middle of the second century before 
the Common Era, and is perhaps more recent than that. 6 At the 
time of its composition there were people who rejected the notion 
of rebirth. The passage concerned reads, in Bollee’s translation: 7 

Es gibt in dieser Welt nach der Lehre Einiger fiinf grosse Elemente: 
Erde, Wasser, Feuer, Wind und als fiinftes die Luft. 

Das sind die fiinf grossen Elemente. Daraus (geht) der Eine (hervor). 
In dieser Weise lehrt man sie. Wenn sie sich aber auflosen, geht das 
Individuum zugrunde. 


5 MN I p. 403; tr. Bhikkhu Nanamoli and Bliikkhu Bodhi, 1995: 508. 

6 Bronkhorst, 2000a: 598 [13]. 

7 Suy 1.1. 1.6-8; ed. tr. Bollee, 1977: 14, 60. 
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It is clear from this passage that from the five gross elements one 
thing arises; the text does not specify what that one thing is. Jacobi 
(1895: 236) thought it is the atman, the self, but this is not clear from 
the text. Bollee comments (p. 60): “Anders alsJac[obi], der bei ego an 
eine Allseele denkt, sieht Schrader ( Philosophic [1902], S. 53) hierin 
das eine Bewustsein, das dem aus vielen Teilen bestehenden Korper 
gegeniibergestellt wird. Sch[rader] erganzt nur ‘Geist’. Meinen ego und 
dehin nicht dasselbe?” There is however a further possibility which 
no commentator so far has mentioned. The relationship between the 
whole and its parts has interested many thinkers in classical India. 
Some of these, most notably the Vaisesikas, maintained that the 
whole (e.g., ajar) is a different entity from its constituent parts, and 
therefore single. Various texts in the Jaina canon show that they, 
too, accept the existence of wholes or aggregates as single entities. 8 
According to this logic, the body is one ( eka , ega ) even though it is 
constituted of numerous parts. If this is the thought underlying the 
above passage, it merely states that a single body comes forth out 
of the five gross elements, but ceases to exist when those elements 
dissolve. 

A few lines further on the same text has another passage that is 
of interest in the present context: 9 

Jede Seele ist in sich (oder: individuell) vollstandig. (Alle Menschen), 
ob Toren oder Weise, existieren nach ihrem Tode nicht (mehr). Es 
gibt keine zur Wiederverkorperung fahigen Wesen. 

Es besteht weder Verdienst noch Boses, es besteht kein Jenseits. Durch 
die Auflosung des Korpers findet (gleichzeitig) die Auflosung des Indi- 
viduums statt. 

The similarity between this passage and some of the words attributed 
to Ajita Kesakambalin is clear, and there can be no doubt that the 
passages are not independent of each other. 

It is hard to derive much detailed knowledge from this last passage 
of the Suyagada. One thing is however sure: at the time when the 
Suyagada was composed or before, there were people who held that 
living beings cease to exist at death. They believed this because a 
living being is no more than, or arises out of, the five gross elements, 
which dissolve at death. 

A later chapter of the same text records the views of others who 


8 Bronkhorst, 2000a: 595 [16] ff. 

9 Suy 1.1. 1.11-12; ed. tr. Bollee, 1977: 15, 64 
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come to the same conclusion but in a slightly different way. They 
do not deny the existence of the soul but they do deny that the soul 
is different from the body. Jacobi (1895: 339-340) translates: 10 

Upwards from the soles of the feet, downwards from the tips of the hair 
on the head, within the skin’s surface is (what is called) Soul (fil'd), or 
what is the same, the Atman. The whole soul lives; when this (body) 
is dead, it does not live. It lasts as long as the body lasts, it does not 
outlast the destruction (of the body). With it (viz. the body) ends life. 
Other men carry it (viz. the corpse) away to burn it. When it has been 
consumed by fire, only dove-coloured bones remain, and the four 
bearers return with the hearse to their village. Therefore there is and 
exists no (soul different from the body). Those who believe that there 
is and exists no (such soul), speak the truth. Those who maintain that 
the soul is something different from the body, cannot tell whether the 
soul (as separated from the body) is long or small, whether globular 
or circular or triangular or square or sexagonal or octagonal or long, 
whether black or blue or red or yellow or white, whether of sweet smell 
or of bad smell, whether bitter or pungent or astringent or sour or 
sweet, whether hard or soft of heavy or light or cold or hot or smooth 
or rough. Those, therefore, who believe that there is and exists no 
soul, speak the truth. [...] 

A further indication that shows that some people were critical of the 
doctrine of rebirth and karmic retribution is a story that has been 
preserved in two different versions, one by the Buddhists and the 
other one by the Jainas. It is the story of King Payasi (Buddhist) or 
Paesi (Jaina). It has been studied in great detail by Ernst Leumann 
in 1885, and by Willem Bollee in 2002, 11 so a short reminder of the 
points relevant for us will do. The Buddhist version occurs in the 
Payasi Sutta (no. 23) of the Dlgha Nikaya (DN II p. 316-358), which 
presents the contents of Payasi’s thought in the following sentence: 12 


10 Suy 2.1.15 (ed. Muni Jambuvijaya 2.648-649, pp. 129-30). 

11 In an appendix Bollee adds text and translation of a portion of Haribhadra’s 
Samaraicca-kaha, in which the nastika Pingakesa is involved in a discussion with a 
Jaina teacher. Pingakesa’s position is described as (p. 357-358): “By no means in 
this world can (the existence of) a soul be assumed which is different from the five 
elements and which will go to another world, but these elements which change (i.e., 
a compound) in such a way (as to produce a living being) are quite naturally called 
soul and when they stop aggregating and return to their fivefoldness (i.e., dissolve 
their unison), then it is said that the man is dead. Yet no one here leaves his body 
and goes to another existence [...]” 

12 DN II. 316-317: n’atthi paraloko, n’atthi opapdtika, n’atthi sukatadukkatanam 
kammdnam phalam vipdko ti. 
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“There is no other world, there are no spontaneously born beings, 
there is no fruit or result of good or evil deeds.” The Jaina version 
occurs in the Rayapaseniya (Skt. Rajaprasnlya), which is one of the 
twelve Upaiigas of the Svetambara canon. King Paesi’s position is 
equally negative: confronted with a Jaina teacher who maintains that 
the soul and the body are different and not identical, he believes 
the opposite, viz., that the soul and the body are identical . 13 It is 
also clear that the king does not believe in existence after death . 14 
In both versions the king engages in a long discussion in which all 
manner of situations are imagined or recalled that might prove the 
existence of a next world, or of the soul, but do not. The king con- 
cludes from these that the next world and the soul do not exist , 15 
while his interlocutor has an explanation for each and every one of 
them. A later version of the story occurs in the Mahavastu . 16 

There is no need to enumerate all early passages that question the 
doctrine of rebirth and karmic retribution. Only a few more can be 
mentioned here. The Carakasamhita has a passage concerned with 
proving the existence of “another world” (paraloka ). 17 The position 
criticized is formulated in the following manner : 18 “For there are 
some, attaching importance to perception, who claim that renewed 
existence (punarbhava ) does not exist, because it cannot be perceived.” 
Echoes of the position that the Pali canon ascribes to Ajita Kesakam- 
balin are found in the Mahabharata and in the Visnudharmottara 
Purana ; 19 in this last text this position is attributed to a lokayatika 


13 Bollee, 2002: 99: taj-jivo tarn safiram. 

14 Bollee missed this point; see Bronkhorst, 2003. 

15 Interestingly, the Buddhist version does not completely avoid the issue of the 
existence of the soul, whose rejection by the king is shown to be mistaken. Can one 
conclude from this that the story had been borrowed by the Buddhists from others 
who did believe in the soul’s existence? Borrowing from the Jaina version as we 
have it seems out of the question. 

16 Mvu(B) p. 135 f.; Mvu Ip. 178 f. 

17 Carakasamhita, Sutrasthana 11.6-33; cf. Meindersma, 1990; Filliozat, 1993; 
Preisendanz, 1994: II: 307 ff. 

18 Carakasamhita, Sutrasthana 11.6. 

19 Bhattacharya, 1999; Hopkins, 1901: 86 ff. Medhatithi on Manu 4.30 gloses 
haitukah as nastikah and quotes: nasti paralokah, ndsti dattam, nasti hutam (note the simi- 
larity with Ajita Kesakambalin’s position cited above: n’ atthi [...] dinnam [...] n’ atthi 
hutam [...] n’ atthi paro loko.) 
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king called Vena. 20 The Ramayana knows a Brahmin called Jabali 
who denies the existence of another world (Ram 2.100.16: nasti 
param). Asvaghosa’s Buddhacarita (9.55) states: “And some say there 
is rebirth (punarbhava ), others confidently assert that there is not.” 
The laukayatikas mentioned in the Kama Sutra are made to say: 21 
“People should not perform religious acts, for their results are in 
the world to come and that is doubtful.” In Aryasura’s Jatakamala 
ch. 29 it is King Ahgadinna of Videha who believes that there is 
no “other world”. In a passage from the Laiikavatara Sutra the 
king of the Nagas presents himself to the Buddha in the form of 
a Brahmin who states that there is no other world. 22 The Nyaya 
Sutra provides arguments in support of former existences in sutras 
3. 1.18-26. 23 

None of these passages allow us to determine who exactly the 
critics of the doctrine of rebirth and karmic retribution were. Kings 
figure rather frequently in these stories; this suggests that the royal 
court may in a number of cases have been the scene where con- 
frontations with these critics took place. This is not very surprising, 
because we can be sure that representatives of different groups and 
convictions would all try to win the favour of the king, so that they 
were almost bound to meet each other at or around the court. Fur- 
ther details as to the background and allegiance of the critics of 
rebirth and karmic retribution are hard to extract from these sources. 
Fortunately the situation is clearer in the case of the Carvakas men- 
tioned in classical literature, to whom we now turn. 


The Carvakas 

Classical and medieval sources indicate that criticism of rebirth 
and karmic retribution had taken shape in a school of thought 
whose followers are variously referred to as Carvakas, Lokayatas, 
Lokayatikas, Laukayatikas, Barhaspatyas. 24 This school of thought 


20 Visnudharmottara Purana 1.108.12-20. 

21 Kama Sutra 1.2.21; tr. Doniger & Kakar. 

22 Laiikavatara Sutra, ed. Vaidya p. 73 1. 1-3, ed. Nanjio p. 179. 

23 See the relevant portions of Preisendanz, 1994 (where the sutras are num- 
bered 17-25). 

24 Franco & Preisendanz (1998: 179) note: “These terms seem to apply only 
to the followers, not to the school itself.” But Kumarila’s expression lokayatlkrta 
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apparently had its own Sutra text, attributed to Brhaspati, parts of 
which can be recovered from texts that criticize it . 25 The original 
Barhaspatya Sutra was commented upon several times, sometimes 
by thinkers who developed the thought of the school into new direc- 
tions. Practically all of the texts have been lost, and we depend on 
fragments cited by opponents and further characterizations also 
given by opponents . 26 

There is no need here to give a presentation of Carvaka thought 
and its development. For our present purposes it is particularly inter- 
esting to note that an analysis of some of the testimonies that have 
come down to us allow us to draw certain conclusions as to who 
these Carvakas were. 

Note to begin with that the Carvakas upheld a form of material- 
ism, but not only that. Among their other positions the rejection of 
what is called “another world” is especially prominent; in practice 
this primarily concerns the rejection of rebirth and karmic retribu- 
tion. The most often cited sutra in this connection is: paralokino ‘ bhavat 
paralokdbhdvah “There is no other-world because of the absence of 
any other-worldly being (i.e., the transmigrating self ).” 27 It shows that 
the rejection of the self was an element in the rejection of “another 
world”. And the rejection of the self was based on the view that 
the normal characteristics of the self, most notably consciousness, 
derive directly from the elements, so that there is no need for a 


(see below) suggests that lokayata can be used to refer to the school. Krsna Misra’s 
Prabodhacandrodaya, moreover, has the line sarvatha lokayatam eva sastramyatra pra- 
tyaksam eva pramanam (p. 76; Pedraglio, 1974: 154); here lokayata appears to be a 
noun that applies to the school, even though an adjectival interpretation is perhaps 
not impossible. Note that in the early and anonymous literature the term lokayata 
has an altogether different meaning; passages from these texts cannot therefore be 
used in the present context. Cp. Franco and Preisendanz (1998: 178): “at the outset 
‘materialism’ and ‘Lokayata’ were not equivalent: early materialistic doctrines were 
not associated with Lokayata, and early Lokayata was neither materialistic nor even 
a philosophical school.” 

25 For a recent collection of sutras and other fragments, see Bhattacharya, 2002. 
Note that an insertion in the Flarivamsa (cr. ed. 327*, after 21.34, p. 148) speaks 
of an nastivadarthasastra taught by Brhaspati in order to confuse Indra’s enemies 
(Hillebrandt, 1916: 20 [348]). 

26 Jayarasi’s Tattvopaplavasimha “is the only text of the Lokayata or Carvaka 
school which has come down to us”, yet “[i]t is clear that there are important 
philosophical differences between Jayarasi’s views and what usually goes under the 
name of Lokayata philosophy”; Franco, 1987: 3-4. 

27 Bhattacharya, 2002: 605, 612. 
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self. 28 Seen in this way, the materialist construction served the ulti- 
mate aim of rejecting rebirth and karmic retribution, rather than a 
love of materialism per it . 29 This puts the Carvakas in an altogether 
different perspective: their aim might primarily be negative and the 
point of view they were concerned to reject would be the belief in 
“another world”. 

This way of looking at the school finds support elsewhere, too. 
The Buddhists were concerned with the intellectual threat coming 
from the Carvakas, not because they denied the soul, but because 
they denied “another world”. They reacted by writing against this 
position, sometimes in independent treatises called Paralokasiddhi 
“Proof of another world / rebirth”, or in sections of larger treatises. 30 
Various Brahmanical authors admit that their concern to prove the 
eternality of the soul has as ultimate aim to show that there is life 
after death. 31 

There is also an intriguing verse at the beginning of Kumarila’s 
Slokavarttika which reads: 32 

For the most part Mlmamsa has, in this world, been turned into 
Lokayata. This effort of mine is made to take it to the path of the 
astikas. 

Ganga Nath Jha (1900: 2) translates this verse differently, saying 
that Mlmamsa “has been made Atheis[t]ic”; Kumarila’s effort is “to 
turn it to the theistic path”. 33 This cannot however be correct. The 
Lokayatas are here, too, those who deny “another world”, and the 


28 tebhyas caitanyam; Bhattacharya, 2002: 604. 

29 Cp. Franco & Preisendanz, 1998: 178: “Classical Lokayata stands apart from 
all other Indian philosophical traditions due to its denial of ethical and metaphysical 
doctrines such as karmic retribution, life after death, and liberation. Its ontology 
[is] tailored to support this challenge [...] Further support comes from Lokayata 
epistemology [...]” Similarly p. 179-180: “Lokayata ontology seems to be largely 
subordinated to the school’s ethical agenda. The main aim of all theories of ele- 
ments and consciousness is to deny rebirth [...]” 

30 See Steinkellner, 1984; 1985; 1986; 1988; Franco, 1997. 

31 Preisendanz (1994: II: 299 n. 79) mentions various authors (V acas P at; i 
Misra II, Kesava Misra, Vardhamana the author of the Nyayanibandhaprakasa, 
Bhasarvajna, Jayanta Bhatta) for whom “[d]ie Tatigkeit im Hinblick auf weitere 
Existenz [...] der letztendliche Zweck der ausserordentlichen Bemuhungen [ist], die 
Ewigkeit der Seele zu beweisen”. 

32 Kumarila Bhatta, Slokavarttika, Pratijna v. 10: prdvenaiva hi rrumamsd loke 
lokayafikrtd / tam dstikapathe kartum ayamyatnah krto mayd / / 

33 Similarly Tucci, 1923-29: 96 n. 3. 
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astikas are those who accept it. 34 This is confirmed by Parthasarathi’s 
comments on this verse: 35 

Mlmamsa, though not being Lokayata, has been turned into Lokayata 
by Bhartrmitra and others by accepting the incorrect position accord- 
ing to which there is no fruit, desired or not desired, of obligatory and 
forbidden [deeds] and many others. 

Theism and atheism are clearly not envisaged here. 

Who, then, were these Carvakas? Our texts rarely express them- 
selves on this question, and concentrate all the more on the argu- 
ments for and against their positions. However, there are some 
exceptions, to which we now turn. One passage to be considered is 
from Sllaiika’s Sutrakrtaiigavrtti, a commentary written towards the 
end of the ninth century 36 on the Jaina canonical text Suyagada 
(Suyagadamga; Skt. Sutrakrtaiiga). Sllaiika on Suy 1.1. 1.6 explains 
the words ege samanamahana (“Certain Sramanas and Brahmins”) as 
follows (p. 9): 37 

Certain Sramanas , viz. Buddhists etc., and Brahmins who are followers of 
the opinions of the Barhaspatya. 

The Barhaspatya is the Barhaspatya Sutra, the classical text of the 
Carvakas. Sllaiika indicates here that there are all kinds of Brah- 
mins, some of whom are Carvakas. The implicit suggestion is that 
the Carvakas are all, or most of them, Brahmins. 

If this suggestion looks at first surprising, a number of other factors 
support it. Jayarasi, the author of the only surviving work (Tattvopa- 
plavasimha) of the Lokayata or Carvaka school that has come down 


34 This usage is quite common, especially among the Jainas; Haribhadra’s 
Saddarsanasamuccaya v. 77, for example, refers collectively to the doctrines of 
Buddhists, Jainas, Samkhyas, Vaisesikas and Mlmamsakas as dstikavada “doctrines 
of the astikas”. He then moves on to the Lokayatas, who are nastikas. Note further 
that the Kasika (attributed to Vamana and Jayaditya) on P. 4.4.60 ( astinastidistam 
niatih), which accounts for the words astika and nastika in the senses “he who thinks 
‘there is’” and “he who thinks ‘there is not’” respectively, adds (Kas I p. 448): na ca 
matisattdmbtre pratyaya isyate, km tarhi, paraloko ‘sti itiyasya matih sa dstikah / tadvipanto 
ndstikah /. Compare this with the opinions of Ajita Kesakambalin and of Medhatithi 
discussed earlier. 

35 Parthasarathi, Nyayaratnakara p. 5: mimamsa hi bhartpnitrddibhir alokayataiva sati 
lokdyatikrtd nityanisiddhayor istdnistam phalam ndsUtyddibahvapasiddhantaparigraheneti [...] 

36 Winternitz, GIL II p. 318. 

37 Sllaiika, Sutrakrtaiigavrtti, p. 9 (on Suy 1 . 1 . 1 .6: ege samanamahana)'. eke sramanah 
sdkyddayo barhaspatyamatanusarinas ca brahmanah. 
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to us, calls himself in the concluding verses bhattamjayarasidevaguru 
“guru Bhatta Sri Jayarasi Deva”. 38 Another teacher of the school is 
known as Bhatta Udbhata. The honorific Bhatta indicates that 
these two were Brahmins, 39 presumably Brahmin householders. 40 
To this can be added that two other Carvaka thinkers, Aviddhakarna 
and Bhavivikta, and perhaps also Udbhata, appear to have written 
Nyaya works as well. 41 Udbhata, moreover, was a grammarian in 
the Paninian tradition besides being a Carvaka, and perhaps also 
an Alahkarika. 4 - All these teachers had therefore strong links to 
Brahmanical traditions. 

Sllaiika’s commentary has a further surprise in store. Under the 
immediately following verses of the Suyagada it discusses at length 
the positions of the Carvakas. Most surprising is that under verse 1 1 
it cites, in support of their position, a Vedic passage, Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad 2.4.12, which it calls “their scriptural authority” (, tadagama ): 43 
“For this is their scriptural authority: ‘A single mass of perception, 
having arisen out of these elements, disappears after them: there is 
no awareness after death’”. 

Sllaiika was not the only, nor indeed the first one, to connect the 
Carvakas with this particular Vedic passage. 44 The Avasyakaniryukti 
v. 600 speaks, in connection with the denial of the soul (jwa), of 
Vedic words that have been misunderstood (veyapayana ya attham na 
yanasi, Skt. vedapadanam cartham najdnasi). Its commentator Harib- 
hadra (eighth century) cites the same Upanisadic passage in this 
connection (p. 161-62) and discusses it. Before him, in the sixth or 
seventh century, Jinabhadra does so in his Visesavasyaka Bhasya. 
He refers to this passage in his verse 2043, and cites it in full in his 
own commentary (p. 354). The commentator Kotyarya, comment- 


38 Jayarasi, Tattvopaplavasiniha p. 125; Franco, 1987: 7. Note that Franco 
characterizes Jayarasi in a more recent publication (2005: 120) as “a skeptic phi- 
losopher loosely affiliated to the materialist Lokayata school”. 

39 So Solomon, 1978: 992; Gupta, 1983: 32-33; Deambi, 1985: 110; Witzel, 
1994: 265. 

40 So Slaje, 2006: 122 f. 

41 Franco, 1997: 142, with references to Steinkellner, 1961, and Potter, 1977: 
281, 338-340; further Solomon, 1978: 990 f. 

42 Solomon, 1978: 992; Bronkhorst, forthcoming. 

43 Silahka, Sutrakrtaiigavrtti, p. 14 (on Suy 1.1.1.11): tatha hi tadagamah: 
vijnanaghana evaitebhyo bhutebhyah samutthdya tdny evanu vinasyati na pretya samjhastiti. 

44 See Uno, 1999. 
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ing one or two centuries later 45 on Visesavasyaka Bhasya verses 
2404-06, cites this passage to show that the Veda sometimes agrees 
that “the other world” does not exist. 46 Kumarila (seventh century) 
mentions in his Slokavarttika someone “who concludes on the basis 
of the Veda that there is no self’. 4 ' His commentator Parthasarathi 
Misra (eleventh century) cites here the same Upanisadic passage. 48 
Jayanta Bhatta, who like Sllaiika wrote towards the end of the ninth 
century, cites the passage in the context of a Lokayatika opponent 
who thinks that one should stop wasting one’s time talking about 
“another world”. 49 Elsewhere in the same work Jayanta expresses 
concern that this Upanisadic passage might support the Lokayata 
position . 50 At the end of the seventh Ahnika he returns once again 
to this Upanisadic passage, connecting it with the purvapaksa , then 
refers to other passages from the same Upanisad according to which 
the self does not perish, and comments that that is the siddhanta . 51 
Malayagiri, in his Avasyakaniryuktivivarana of the twelfth century, 
and the author of the Sarvadarsanasamgraha 52 in the fourteenth, 
still connect the Carvakas with this passage. 53 


45 Balbir, 1993: 78 f. 

46 Kotyarya, p. 439: vedo ‘pi “vijndnaghana evaitebhyo bhutebhyah samutthaya tdny 
evanu vinasyati” iti paralokandstitvam anuvadati. 

47 Kumarila, Slokavarttika, Atmavada v. 140ab: vedad evatmanastitvam yo nama 
pratipadyate [...] I resolve dtmanhstitvam as dtma-ndstitvam, “non-existence of the self'. 
Theoretically one might read btmana astitvam (or dtmana[h] astitvam, with incorrect 
sandhi!?); this is difficult to construe, but may lie behind Jha’s translation (p. 407): 
“One who would seek to know the Soul by the help of the Veda alone [...]”. 

48 Parthasarathi, Nyayaratnakara p. 513 :yo vedavadi sisyah,yo vd “vijndnaghana evaite- 
bhyo bhutebhyah samutthaya tdny evanu vinasyati [na] pretya samjndsti”iti bhutacaitanyabhidhanad 
vedavirodham dtmano manyate [...] The edition reads tarn pretya, which must be a mis- 
take. 

49 Jayanta Bhatta, Nyayamanjarl, ed. Varadacharya, vol. II p. 268. 

50 Jayanta Bhatta, Nyayamanjarl, ed. Varadacharya, vol. I p. 647. 

31 Jayanta Bhatta, Nyayamanjarl, ed. Varadacharya, vol. II p. 358. The other 
passages, as Cakradhara points out, are avinasi vd are ayam atma (BArUp(K) 4.5.14), 
asTryo na hi slryate (BArUp(K) 4.5.15), etc. 

52 Sayana-Madhava, Sarvadarsanasamgraha p. 3 1. 25-27. (The real author of 
the Sarvadarsanasamgraha may have been Cannibhatta; see Thakur, 1961; Clark, 
2006: 209-10 n. 1 14.) Jayatilleke (1963: 69-70), too, concludes from this that “Ma- 
terialist philosophy emerged within the Brahmanical fold”. 

53 This is not the only Vedic passage that is connected with the Carvakas. The 
Vedantasara of Sadananda presents a Carvaka who invokes Taittinya Upanisad 2.1 
sa va esa puruso ‘nnarasamayah and other Upanisadic passages in order to prove that 
the self is the gross body ( sthulasanra ) and other related positions; see Hillebrandt, 
1916: 19 [347]; Tucci, 1923-29: 118-19. 
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Let us remember at this point that according to Kumarila and 
Parthasarathi the Mlmamsakas Bhartrmitra and others had turned 
Mlmamsa into Lokayata by accepting that there is no other world. 
This was presumably not very difficult. Sahara’s Bhasya discusses the 
meaning of “heaven” ( svarga ) under sutras 6. 1.1-2 and comes to the 
conclusion that heaven is “happiness” ifinti), not “a thing character- 
ized by happiness” ( pritivisista dravya ). The popular notion according 
to which heaven is a very agreeable place where one goes after 
death is discarded. Put differendy, in Sahara’s Mlmamsa the belief 
in “another world” is not at all obvious. Sahara’s Mlmamsa ignores 
everything that concerns rebirth and liberation; even its conception 
of heaven is compatible with a denial of life after death. Bhartrmitra’s 
explicit denial was therefore hardly a revolutionary move within 
Mlmamsa. We should not of course conclude from this that Carvaka 
thought was identical with the Mlmamsa of Sahara, Bhartrmitra 
and others, but nor should we lose sight of the fact that the two had 
points in common. The distinction between Carvaka thought and 
the Mlmamsa of Sahara is emphasized by the fact that the latter’s 
Bhasya contains a discussion which criticizes the Carvakas. 54 

At this point we have to deal with a wide-spread misconception 
about the Carvakas. They are often depicted as the greatest critics 
of the Vedic tradition. They are said to be characterized by “fierce 
opposition to the religious Weltanschauung which had sacrifices at its 
center”. 55 A number of verses in Sanskrit are indeed attributed to 
them which ridicule the ritual and everything that is connected with 
the Veda. At the same time it must be admitted that the Buddhists 
and Jainas do wol justify their positions with the help of Vedic quota- 
tions, and even Brahmanical philosophers other than Mlmamsakas 
and Vedantins do not often do so; why then should the Carvakas, of 
all people, justify their position with a Vedic statement? And what 
does the partial similarity of Carvaka thought and some forms of 
Mlmamsa signify? 

It is in this context important to recall Ramkrishna Bhattacharya’s 
following judicious remarks (2002: 599): 


54 See Appendix VIII. Note in this connection that Jayanta Bhatta informs us 
that the Carvakas took no position in the debate whether sound is a product ( karya ) 
or otherwise (Nyayamanjari vol. I p. 533 1. 16-17; p. 537 1. 17); this was pointed 
out by Hirohi Marui during the international seminar “Logic and belief in Indian 
philosophy”, held in Poland in May 2006. 

55 Franco, 1987: 8. 
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A look at the Carvaka fragments collected to date reveals the fact 
that most of them are found in works written between the eighth 
and twelfth centuries CE. Although Carvaka studies really began after 
the publication of the editio princeps of [the Sarvadarsanasamgraha], it 
should be noted that this digest rarely quotes any Carvaka aphorism 
that can be taken as genuine. It only purports to give, both in prose 
and verse, the essence of the Carvaka philosophy, not in the words of 
any Carvaka author, but as the learned fourteenth-century Vedantin 
understood it. Nor does he mention the name of a single Carvaka 
work, text or commentary (which he does profusely while dealing with 
other philosophical systems in the same work). So it may be admit- 
ted that all Carvaka works had disappeared from India even before 
Sayana-madhava’s time. 

This makes sense where the collection of fragments is concerned, but 
also in the reconstruction of the philosophy and, last but not least, 
in finding out what others thought of the Carvakas. Authors after, 
say, the twelfth century had no direct knowledge of the Carvakas 
and their ideas any more. They felt free to attribute to them all 
manner of positions which they disapproved of. An inspection of the 
Carvaka fragments collected by Bhattacharya shows that criticism of 
the Veda and its associated practices are virtually confined to slokas, 
most of which are only cited in the Sarvadarsanasamgraha, a text 
which is no longer acquainted with the works and representatives of 
the school. Others are cited in other late works, or they are simply 
not connected with the Carvakas, so that we have no grounds for 
assuming that Carvakas in particular are meant . 56 None of the thirty 
extracts from the commentaries in the collection of fragments says 
anything against Vedic texts and practices. Of the eighteen sutras 
collected, two, according to Bhattacharya, deal with the rejection of 
Vedic authority. However, both these sutras are only cited in Jayanta 


:,(1 This may in particular be true of SI. 2 in Bhattacharya’s collection, which 
reads: agnihotram trayo vedas tridandam bhasmagunthanam / buddhipaurusahinanam jwiketi 
brhaspatih / /. He translates: “Brhaspati says — The Agnihotra, the three Vedas, 
the ascetic’s three staves, and smearing one’s self with ashes, — (all these) are the 
livelihood of those destitute of knowledge and manliness.” This verse is cited in 
Cakradhara’s Nyayamanjangranthibhanga (ed. Shah p. 75), without any indication 
as to its origin. The name Brhaspati is no guarantee that Carvakas are here meant: 
recall that the followers of Brhaspati are frequently referred to in the Artha Sastra 
and elsewhere as thinkers who have certain views about politics and morality. The 
Artha Sastra attributes to them the view that “Vedic lore is only a cloak for one 
conversant with the ways of the world”; see below. 
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Bhatta’s Nyayamanjarl, in a context which does not guarantee that 
these are sutras at all . 57 

The anti-Vedic element appears to have been attributed to the 
Carvakas later on, probably at the time when they were no longer 
around to show how inappropriate this was. It is hard to say with 
precision when this changed attitude towards the Carvakas began. 
It was already there in the second half of the eleventh century, at 
the time of Krsna Misra, the author of the allegorical drama called 
Prabodhacandrodaya . 58 The Carvaka in this drama cites several of 
the anti-Vedic slokas 59 which also the Sarvadarsanasamgraha associ- 
ates with him. (It is noteworthy, however, that the Carvaka in this 
play is a court philosopher and friend of the king, whereas the other 
heterodox doctrines appear in the form of ridiculous monks: a Jaina 
monk, a Buddhist monk, and a Kapalika. 60 ) Already before Krsna 
Misra, Vacaspati Misra 61 did not hesitate to call the Carvakas infe- 
rior to animals (because more stupid than them), but this may not tell 
us much about their position in society according to this author. 

It is clear from the above that a prime concern of the Carvaka 
philosophy was the denial of “another world”, without anti-Vedic 
overtones. 6 - We have even seen that Mlmamsa in one of its forms 
had been very close to this school of thought. We may conclude that 
the Carvaka philosophy constitutes the Brahmanical reaction, still 
in classical times, against the new doctrine of rebirth and karmic 
retribution that was slowly but certainly gaining ground. Indeed, 
the fact that there were Carvaka philosophers right into the second 
half of the first millennium shows that the Brahmanical resistance 
stayed alive for a remarkably long time. It is of course a cruel joke of 


57 Jayanta Bhatta, Nyayamanjarl, ed. Varadacharya, vol. I p. 647-48. The 
“sutras” concerned are dharmo na kdryah and tad upadesesu na pratyetavyam (or tadu- 
padesesu na pratyetaiyani). 

58 Pedraglio, 1974: 3 sq. 

59 P. 77 sq.; Pedraglio, 1974: 156 sq. 

60 Pedraglio, 1974: 20. Note that Gunaratna’s description of certain Lokayatas 
as skull-bearing ( kapalika ) contradicts Krsna Misra’s distinction between the Carvaka 
and the Kapalika. 

61 Vacaspati Misra, Bhamati, p. 766 (on 3.3.54). Cp. Jayanta Bhatta, Nyaya- 
manjarl, ed. Varadacharya, vol. I p. 317. Cf. Bhattacharya, 1999a: 490. 

b2 One is involuntarily reminded of the Sadducees of the New Testament, 
“who say there is no resurrection”; Matthew 22.23; Mark 12.18; Mark 20.28; 
Acts 23.8. 
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history that those who continued the Brahmanical resistance against 
outside forces came to be looked upon as the worst opponents of 
the Vedic tradition. This certainly happened long after their dis- 
appearance, and illustrates how complete had been the victory of 
those outside forces. 

The probably earliest literary evidence for the existence of Carvaka 
thought is found in a passage of the Mahabharata. Since this pas- 
sage is difficult and corrupt, its discussion has been relegated to 
Appendix II. 




PART IIC 


URBAN BRAHMINS 

The preceding chapters have drawn attention to three different reac- 
tions to the new doctrine of rebirth and karmic retribution within 
the Vedic tradition. To begin with, there are the passages in the 
early Upanisads, in the Dharma Sutras and in the Mahabharata 
which accept this new doctrine and present it as part of Brahmani- 
cal thinking. More recent texts continue this trend. Then there is 
the sacrificial tradition, most clearly embodied in the texts of the 
Mlmamsa school of Vedic hermeneutics, which ignores the new 
doctrine for some thousand years. And finally there is the Carvaka 
school of Brahmanical thought, which vigorously criticizes and attacks 
the new doctrine. 

These three positions, as we have seen, do not present themselves 
in complete isolation. The presentations of the new doctrine which 
are probably the earliest in the Upanisads occur in the different 
versions of the story of Uddalaka. They are parts of passages that 
are decidedly critical of the sacrificial tradition. Certain more recent 
Upanisads continue this critical current. The Mlmamsa school of 
hermeneutics, which is not by its nature critical of sacrifices, had 
to face — at some point in its history — the rival claims of the new 
Vedanta school of thought which presented itself as a better kind 
of Mlmamsa. To put it more precisely, according to these rivals 
Vedanta thought is the natural complement of traditional Mlmamsa, 
practised by sufficiently advanced individuals alongside, or instead of, 
Vedic sacrifices. The claims of Vedanta have misled many, includ- 
ing modern scholars, into thinking that the doctrine of rebirth and 
karmic retribution had been accepted, right from the beginning, even 
by those most committed to continuing the sacrificial tradition. The 
Carvakas, finally, have been treated worst by history. They ended 
up being depicted as the arch-enemies of the Vedic tradition, where 
in reality — historically speaking — they were the ones who made the 
greatest efforts to keep the tradition free from non-Vedic beliefs. 

How do we explain these three altogether different reactions to 
the new doctrine? One can imagine the old sacrificial Vedic tradition 
succumbing to the lure of the new doctrine. Given the pre-eminent 
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position in society which the Brahmins claimed for themselves, one 
can even imagine that the new doctrine provided them with a justi- 
fication for this claim which they had not previously possessed: the 
Brahmins had earned their position in society through the good deed 
they had carried out in earlier existences. One can further imagine 
that members of the most traditional portion of Brahmanical society, 
those who were most committed to their traditions, were the last to 
succumb. But why this distinction between ritual Mlmamsakas on 
the one hand, and Carvakas and their predecessors on the other? 

As we have seen, we do not know how wide the gap was between 
ritual Mlmamsakas and Carvakas. Rumania complained in the 
beginning of his Slokavarttika that Mlmamsa had largely been 
“turned into Lokayata”. We do not know how exacdy to interpret 
this remark, but it does suggest that the two schools were less distant 
from each other than we might be tempted to think in the light of 
the critical attacks on the Carvakas in more recent literature. Yet 
the two are clearly not the same, and the question remains why the 
Brahmanical reaction to the invading doctrine of rebirth and karmic 
retribution took these two different shapes. 

The material at our disposal may not allow us to answer this ques- 
tion with certainty. It is however likely that the difference between 
ritual Mlmamsakas and explicit critics of the doctrine of rebirth and 
karmic retribution is to be connected with the opposition between 
rural life and city life. We will see in chapter III. 5 that traditional Brah- 
manism detested urban life. The most ardent adherents of the Vedic 
sacrificial tradition no doubt lived in the countryside, far from the cit- 
ies. Ritual Mlmamsa had its roots there. However, not all Brahmins 
lived in the countryside. From around 500 BCE onward, kings began 
to rule their kingdoms from courts and capitals, and these courts and 
capitals attracted Brahmins, i.e., certain Brahmins, as well as others. 1 
The present chapter will give a brief sketch of those urban Brahmins. 


1 The relative lack of respect that was felt for these Brahmins is clear from the 
following passage from the Mahabharata (12.77.2-4): “Those men who manifest 
perfectly the marks of learning, who look to the Vedic texts on every matter, are 
the equivalent of Brahma, king, and they are celebrated as ‘Brahmins’. Those who 
are perfectly accomplished as ritual priests or teachers and carry out their proper 
works are the equivalent of the Gods among Brahmins. Those who serve as priests, 
court priests (fiurohita ), advisors ( mantrin ), ambassadors (duta), or finance managers, 
king, are the equivalent among Brahmins of Ksatriyas.” (tr. Fitzgerald). In case of 
need, a king can take taxes from Brahmins, with the exceptions of those who are 
the equivalent of Brahma or the Gods (v. 9). 
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This second urbanization (to be distinguished from the first one, 
connected with the earlier Indus civilization) flourished from 200 
BCE onward. The Brahmins of the cities aspired to positions such 
as that of purohita or councillor to the king or engaged in other 
activities. These were the Brahmins who wrote, and read, the Artha 
Sastra, the Kama Sutra, the courtly literature which has been pre- 
served, and no doubt much beside. Information about these urban 
Brahmins, and about the privileges they felt entitled too, can be 
obtained from the Artha Sastra. Kangle (1965: 144 f.) sums it up in 
the following words: 

[Sjpecial privileges are intended for [the Brahmin], particularly for a 
Srotriya, that is, a Brahmin learned in the Vedas. It is recommended, 
for example, that land free from taxes and fines should be granted 
to a Srotriya, just as such lands are to be granted to the priests and 
preceptors of the ruler (2.1.7). It is also laid down that the property of 
a Srotriya, even when he dies without an heir, cannot escheat to the 
state like the property of other citizens (3.5.28). Brahmins in general 
are, it seems, to be exempted from payment at ferries and pickets 
(3.20.14). In many cases, punishment for offences is made dependent 
on the varna of the offender. In cases of abuse, defamation, assault 
etc., an ascending scale of fines is prescribed in accordance with the 
offender’s varna (Chapters 348 and 3.19). [...] Discrimination on the 
basis of varna is referred to in connection with the oath to be admin- 
istered to witnesses (3.11.34-37), in the matter of inheritance by sons 
born of wives belonging to different varnas (3.6. 1 7-20) and so on. 
Again, the varnas are to occupy different residential areas in the city, 
the Brahmins in the north, the Ksatriyas in the east and so on (2.4.9- 
15). It is also laid down that in social matters seniority shall be fixed 
from the Brahmin downwards. And the Brahmin is declared to be free 
to refuse contributions to common festivals and yet entitled to take 
full part in them (3.10.43-44). There can be no doubt about the high 
status enjoyed by the Brahmin as such, or about the privileges and 
concessions reserved for him. 

It is more than likely that the Artha Sastra paints far too attractive 
a picture of the privileges of the Brahmins, but this is undoubtedly 
due to the fact that Brahmins were involved in trying to influence 
public life at and around the royal court; they had to convince the 
king that it was his task to install and maintain “the law laid down 
in the Vedic lore which is beneficial, as it prescribes the respective 
duties of the four varnas and the four asramas”? They may or may 


2 Artha Sastra 1.3.4; tr. Kangle, 1972: 7, modified. 
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not have obtained all the privileges they wanted, but the fact that 
is important for us is that they were there, at the courts and in the 
cities. These were urban Brahmins, and we may be well advised 
not to confuse them with those other Brahmins who stayed as far 
as possible from urban centres, in the countryside where they stuck 
to their Vedic traditions. 

In this connection it is interesting to consider the Kama Sutra 
of Vatsyayana. This is clearly a Brahmanical text, which traces its 
ancestry to the Brahmanical god Prajapati and the Upanisadic seer 
Auddalaki Svetaketu (1.1. 5-9). 3 It grants certain privileges to Brah- 
mins who know the Veda ( srotriya ), such as its rule that the wife of 
such a Brahmin cannot be taken as lover by someone else. 4 Suc- 
cessful courtesans are presented as offering thousands of cows to 
Brahmins. 5 One of its chapters is called Catuhsasti “sixty-four”; 
the Kama Sutra points out that some see a link with the Rgveda 
here: the Rgveda, too, is called Catuhsasti. 6 It is also a text which 
deals with urban dwellers: the man-about-town ( nagaraka ; tr. Doni- 
ger and Kakar) plays a central role in it (and provokes the envy of 
village dwellers 7 ). 

The text begins with “a bow to dharma, artha and kama” (1.1.1: 
dharmarthakdmebhyo namah). These are the three traditional “aims of 
man” (fiurusdrtha ), to which a fourth, liberation ( moksa ), is sometimes 
added, 8 though not in the Kama Sutra. The Kama Sutra appears 
to have no place for liberation, for the first sutra of its second adhyaya 
states that a man should cultivate the trivarga, i.e. the three aims 


3 Note that according to the Mahabharata (Mhbh 1.113) Svetaketu the son of 
Uddalaka laid down the rule that “a woman’s faithlessness to her husband shall 
be a sin equal to aborticide” (tr. van Buitenen), thus changing the earlier habit of 
faithlessness. According to Mhbh 12.35.22cd, Uddalaka had Svetaketu fathered by 
one of his pupils. Compare this with the late habit (Sungas and later) to designate 
a person by mentioning the gotra of his mother. See p. 223 with note 4, below. 

4 Kama Sutra 1.5.29-31. 

5 Kama Sutra 6.5.28. See further Chakladar, 1929: 75 f. 

6 Kama Sutra 2.2.3. 

7 See Kama Sutra 1.4.36: “A man who lives in a village stirs up his clever 
and curious relatives, describing to them the lifestyle of the set of men-about-town 
and inspiring their longing for that life. He emulates it himself.” (tr. Doniger & 
Kakar, 2002: 21) 

8 See Olivelle, 1993: 216 ff. Cp., e.g., Mhbh 12.59.30: “This set (viz., dharma, 
artha and kama ) was called the Group of Three ( trivarga ) by the Self- Arisen One. And 
there is a fourth distinct general motive of life, Absolute Freedom [moksa), which 
forms a separate category.” (tr. Fitzgerald, 2004: 305-306). 
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called dharma , artha and kama, during different periods of his life. 9 
The sutras that follow immediately specify what is meant: Arthas in 
the form of acquisition of knowledge etc. are cultivated in child- 
hood; 10 pleasure (kama) is pursued in youth. 11 The next sutra 1.2.4, 
which we will consider below, assigns, as expected, the cultivation of 
dharma to old age. The remainder of the adhyaya — sutras 1.2.7-41 — 
deals at length with these three aims of life, which are defined and 
whose relative importance vis-a-vis each other is discussed. There 
is here clearly no place for moksa. 

The trivarga consisting of artha, dharma and kama plays a role also 
elsewhere in the Kama Sutra. Sutra 1.1.5 mentions a work com- 
posed by Prajapati after he had created the creatures that deals 
with these three aims. Sutras 6.6.5 ff. refer back to these three and 
then enter upon a discussion of their opposites, anartha, adharma, and 
dvesa. Once again one has the impression that there is no place for 
moksa in this text. 

With all this in mind we consider sutra 1.2.4. We noted already 
that this sutra, as expected, assigns the cultivation of dharma to old 
age. However, it does more: it assigns the cultivation of dharma and 
moksa to old age. 12 This is surprising, and, in view of the above, 
it seems likely that moksa is an intruder in this sutra. Three items 
had been announced — viz. the trivarga consisting of artha, kama and 
dharma — and four are delivered. That the fourth one is moksa provides 
serious grounds for suspecting that this item has been added to a 
text which originally was without it. If this is correct, the original 
reading of sutra 1.2.4 was sthavire dharmam ; adding moksam ca was 
easy and reassuring in a later age when moksa had gained a solid 
foothold in the list of human aims. This suspicion is strengthened 
by the fact that the notion of liberation from rebirth does not come 
up anywhere else in the Kama Sutra. 13 


9 Kama Sutra 1.2.1: “A man’s lifespan is said to be a full hundred years. By 
dividing his time, he cultivates the three aims in such a way that they enhance rather 
than interfere with each other.” (tr. Doniger and Kakar, 2002: 7) 

10 Kama Sutra 1.2.2. Hampiholi (1988: 24) understands sutras 2 and 3 differ- 
ently (and presumably divides them differenty), for he paraphrases them as follows: 
“He should study in his childhood, in his youth and middle age, he should attend 
to Artha and Kama [...]” This interpretation does not fit easily in the context. 

11 Kama Sutra 1.2.3. 

12 Kama Sutra 1.2.4: sthavire dharmam moksam ca. 

13 The commentator Yasodhara (13th century CE) knows the words moksam 
ca as part of the sutra, but clearly feels uncomfortable about them, for he explains 
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And yet, the author of the Kama Sutra must have known that 
there were people who accepted the aim of liberation from rebirth 
for he mentions people for whom this was the ultimate goal. Sutra 
4.1.9, for example, presents an enumeration that contains the terms 
sramana “female sramana” and ksapana “Buddhist or Jaina nun”; a 
good wife should not consort with them. Sutra 5.4.43 mentions a 
ksapanika “Buddhist or Jaina nun” and a tapasi “female ascetic”. 14 
Sutra 1.5.23 mentions the pravrajita “female wandering ascetic” as 
a possible sexual partner according to Suvarnanabha; sutra 1.5.29 
mentions this same pravrajita as agamyd “not eligible to be a lover”. 15 
According to sutra 5.5.8, the pravrajita is an easy prey for a head- 
man called sutradhyaksa. 1 6 The Buddhist or Jaina nun, at any rate, 
belonged to a religious movement in which liberation from rebirth 
stood central. The same may, but does not have to be true of the 
movements to which the sramana and the pravrajita belonged. Inter- 
estingly, the Kama Sutra enumerates a number of males practising 
religious restraints, sexual restraint among them, as potential tar- 
gets for a courtesan. Most notably, these include the srotriya, the 
brahmacdrin, the diksita, the vratin, and the lirigin. 17 None of these 


that they relate to the opinion of others ( moksagrahanam paramatapeksam ), viz., those 
interested in (higher) knowledge (jnanavadin ). 

14 These sutras also mention a bhiksuki, which the dictionaries of Apte and 
Monier- Williams translate “female mendicant”. However, this same word occurs 
in sutra 1.3.14 in an enumeration of women who can teach a virgin ( dcdryd.jp, ] 
kanyanam), in the form purvasainsrsta bhiksuki; Doniger & Kakar translate here “a 
female renunciant with whom she (i.e., the virgin) has previously been intimate”; 
Schmidt (1897: 41) and Mylius (1987: 26) translates “Bettelnonne”, and Mylius 
adds in a note (p. 171 n. 54): “Ein Beweis fur das moralische Absinken der Bud- 
dha-Nonnen bereits in jener Zeit”. See further Doniger & Kakar, 2002: p. 188 n. 
1.4.35, and p. 21 n. 35 (Yasodhara’s interpretation). Everywhere else in the Kama 
Sutra “female mendicant” appears to be a satisfactory translation for bhiksuki. Ac- 
cording to Chakladar (1929: 130), all female ascetics or mendicants are generally 
spoken of as pravrajita or bhiksuki. 

15 Doniger & Kakar (2002: 189) offer the following comment on sutra 1.5.23: 
“It is a stunning indication of [Vatsyayana’s] attitude to religious renunciation that 
he even considers here, without either approval or censure, a renunciant woman as 
a potential sexual partner. Yet at 1.5.29 he disqualifies wandering ascetic women 
as sexual partners.” However, these two sutras can be understood to imply that 
Suvarnanabha and Vatsyayana disagree on this point. 

16 “Man in charge of threads” (Doniger & Kakar, 2002: 122; cp. p. 205 n. 
5.5.8); “Webemeister” (Schmidt, 1897: 363); “Spinnmeister” (Mylius, 1987: 122). 
The responsabilities of the sutradhyaksa are described in Artha Sastra 2.23. 

17 Kama Sutra 6.6.29: “The doubt is: ‘Will I serve religion (dharma) or violate 
it if I go, on the sympathetic advice of a friend, to a Brahmin who knows the Veda, 
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terms necessarily refers to a man belonging to a movement in which 
liberation played a role. 

What does the Kama Sutra have to say about the belief in rebirth 
and karmic retribution? To the best of my knowledge there are 
no direct references to this belief in the text, and certainly no pas- 
sages that compel us to accept that its author accepted it. In this 
connection it is interesting to see what the text says about dharrna , 
because accumulating dharrna is often thought of as the way to secure 
a good rebirth. The Kama Sutra defines dharrna in the following 
manner: 18 “ Dharrna consists in engaging, as the texts decree, in 
sacrifice and other such actions that are disengaged from material 
life, because they are not of this world and their results are invis- 
ible; and in refraining, as the texts decree, from eating meat and 
other such actions that are engaged in material life, because they 
are of this world and their results are visible. A man learns about it 
from sacred scripture and from associating with people who know 
about dharrna .” This conception of dharrna is close to the one current 
in Mlmamsa (recall that the very first Mlmamsa sutra reads athato 
dharmajijndsa ); we have seen that Mlmamsa had no place for moksa 
and rebirth until a date long after the composition of the Kama 
Sutra. 19 It is tempting to conclude that the Kama Sutra had no 
place for rebirth either. 

A later sutra in the same sub-chapter (1.2.25) explains why dharmas 
(the plural is here used) should be performed: 20 “Vatsyayana says: 
People should perform dharmas , because the text cannot be doubted; 
because, sometimes, black magic and curses are seen to bear fruit; 
because the constellations, moon, sun, stars, and the circle of planets 
are seen to act for the sake of the world as if they thought about it 
first; because social life is marked by the stability of the system of 
the varnas and asramas ; and because people are seen to cast away a 
seed in their hand for the sake of a crop in the future.” This sutra 
clearly gives reasons to reassure those who are worried about the 


or to a man who is under a vow of chastity or consecrated for a sacrifice, or a man 
who has taken a vow or who wears the sign of a religious order, if he has seen me 
and conceived a passion for me and wants to die?’” (tr. Doniger & Kakar) 

18 Kama Sutra 1.2. 7-8; tr. Doniger & Kakar, modified. 

19 For the date of composition of the Kama Sutra (after 225 CE and before 
the beginning of the 5th century CE), see Doniger & Kakar, 2002: xi n. 2 (with 
references to earlier literature). 

20 Kama Sutra 1.2.25; tr. Doniger & Kakar, modified. 
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fact that the results of dharma are invisible, as pointed out in the 
earlier sutra. The mention of asramas in this sutra is interesting. If 
the four asramas are meant, one might be tempted to conclude from 
this that, at least theoretically, liberation played a role in the world 
view of Vatsyayana: the fourth asrama is often associated with this 
notion. However, we will see below that the Artha Sastra, in spite of 
explicitly enumerating the four asramas, shows no interest whatsoever 
in liberation, and accepts those who do not accept it. The mention 
of asramas in the Kama Sutra is therefore no proof that its author 
accepted the notions of rebirth, karmic retribution and liberation. 

Some further passages in the Kama Sutra have been interpreted 
as indicating that Vatsyayana accepted the belief in rebirth. In reality 
they do no such thing. Doniger & Kakar (2002: 140), for example, 
translate sutra 6.2.54 in the following manner: “On the occasion of 
making funeral offerings for reincarnation in other bodies she says, 
‘And let him alone be mine!”’. This translation suggests that belief 
in reincarnation in other bodies is taken for granted. The Sanskrit 
is more ambiguous. The whole phrase “on the occasion of making 
funeral offerings for reincarnation in other bodies” translates the 
single Sanskrit word aurdhvadehikesu. The commentator Yasodhara 
sees here indeed a reference to a future life ( janmantare ), but this 
interpretation is far from certain, and can easily be explained by the 
fact that Yasodhara lived almost a thousand years later, at a time 
when the belief in reincarnation had become generally accepted. 
Dictionaries give for aurdhvadehika the meanings “funeral ceremony”, 
and for urdhvadeha (from which it is derived by P. 4.3.60 vt. 1) “a 
body gone above or into heaven, a deceased one” (Monier-Williams) 
and “a funeral ceremony” (Apte). In the sutra (sa eva ca me syad ity 
aurdhvadehikesu vacanam ) the translation “funeral offerings” is no doubt 
correct, but there is no obvious reference to reincarnation in other 
bodies. 21 

Sutra 6.2.72 is translated in the following manner by Doniger & 
Kakar (p. 141): “To a man who is attached to her she says that she 
will follow him even beyond death.” A note on p. 207 explains: “To 
follow him beyond death means to die a natural death after his death 


21 Schmidt (1897: 404) translates “Bei den Todtenceremonieen sage sie: ‘Moge 
er mir beschieden sein’”, which preserves the ambiguity of the original; similarly 
Mylius (1987: 138): ‘“Nur er moge mir gehoren!’ (sei ihre) Rede bei den Toten- 
riten.” 
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and wait to be joined with him in heaven or in the next rebirth”. 
The original Sanskrit is a lot less specific: saktasya ednumaranam bruyat. 
The term anumarana does not necessarily mean here “mounting his 
funeral pyre alive to burn to death with his corpse”, as Doniger 
& Kakar rightly point out. Schmidt’s (1897: 406) translation, once 
again, manages to render the original without introducing possibly 
foreign notions into the text; it reads: “Dem Hingegebenen gelobe 
sie Treue bis in den Tod”. Here, too, there is no obvious reference 
to a next rebirth. Mylius (1987: 139) translates, similarly: “Hangt er 
(ganz an ihr, veijspreche sie (ihm) ein Folgen in den Tod.” 

Doniger & Kakar (2002: xiv, 208) think there is intended irony in 
the use of the word moksa in sutras 6.3.44-45 to designate the release 
of a man from a courtesan’s thrall. This is far from obvious. This 
word is not used exclusively to refer to a person’s spiritual release 
from the world of transmigration, as Doniger & Kakar suggest, not 
even in the Kama Sutra. Sutra 3.4.46 uses the word in a compound 
which means “freeing from the state of childhood” ( bdla-bhava-moksa ), 
i.e., defloration. Sutra 6.2.38 has desa-moksa in the sense of “leaving 
the country”. If one is to suspect irony in one of these cases, one 
must suspect it in all. There is no real reason to think that there is 
irony in any of them. 

We must conclude that it remains an open question whether the 
belief in rebirth and karmic retribution was accepted by the author 
of the Kama Sutra. Even if we accept, against all contextual evi- 
dence, that the words moksam ca in sutra 1.2.4 are original and no 
later insertion into the text, it is clear that liberation played, at best, 
a totally marginal role in the religious vision of Vatsyayana. The 
objection that liberation has no link with the subject-matter of the 
Kama Sutra, which is pleasure, could with the same force be made 
with regard to the other human goals, artha and dharmci] these two 
yet receive much more attention than moksa , and the fact that the 
trivarga — which includes artha , kama and dharma , but not moksa — is a 
frequently recurring theme in the Kama Sutra, confirms that moksa 
was not a necessary part of the religious convictions of its intended 
readership. The text stops short of rejecting the validity of moksa , 
to be sure. But even lip-service appears to have been more than 
Vatsyayana was willing to pay to this notion. 

At this point it will be interesting to return to the Artha Sastra, like 
the Kama Sutra a Brahmanical text which we can safely assign to the 
urban milieu. This text, too, envisages a society in which the rules 
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of the four varnas and asramas prevail. 22 The four asramas are enu- 
merated and described in 1.3.9-12, from which it is clear that they 
do not constitute consecutive stages but choices. 23 Artha Sastra 
1.3.14 specifies what the special duties (, svadharma ) of the four varnas 
and asramas are good for: 24 “[Observance of] one’s own special 
duty leads to heaven and endlessness.” The expression endlessness 
( anantya ) is strange in this context. Kangle (1972: 8) explains it as 
follows: “ anantya : this is mentioned over and above svarga ‘heaven’, 
and hence obviously indicates the ‘endless’ bliss of moksa.” Kangle 
may or may not be right in this. If he is, we are struck by the unusual 
and ambiguous manner in which liberation is referred to in a con- 
text which would demand more clarity. What is more, the passage 
that presents the parivrajaka, who embodies the fourth asrama, does 
so in a manner which does not answer the question why he makes 
the effort: 25 “[The special duties] of the parivrajaka are: having full 
control over the senses, refraining from activity, being without any 
possessions, giving up all attachments, keeping the vow of begging 
alms, residing in various places and in the forest, and observing 
external and internal cleanliness.” The concerns of the parivrajaka are 
clearly far removed from those of the author of the Artha Sastra, so 
much so that even lip-service to the goal of liberation is too much 
effort, even in a context where religious seekers are presented who 
spend their life trying to attain this goal. Once again, this negligence 
cannot be explained by the fact that liberation is not the subject-mat- 
ter of the Artha Sastra. Dharma and kama are not its subject-matter 
either, yet they figure repeatedly in the text, and are joined up with 
artha in the trivarga (1.7.4; 9.7.60). 

The Artha Sastra mentions the parivrajaka again in a passage which 
explicitly enumerates the other three goals of man, but omits, once 
again, liberation. It reads: 26 “For the Rod ( danda ), used after full 


22 Artha Sastra 1.3.4: “The law laid down in this Vedic lore is beneficial, as it 
prescribes the respective duties of the four varnas and asramas” (tr. Kangle, modified); 
1.4.16: “The people of the four varnas and asramas, protected by the king with the 
Rod, [and] deeply attached to occupations prescribed as their special duties, keep 
to their respective paths” (tr. Kangle, modified). 

22 This is most clear from the fact that the brahmacarin, presented after the 
grhastha, has to reside “till the end of his life with the preceptor or, in his absence, 
with the preceptor’s son or with a fellow-student” (Artha Sastra 1.3.10). 

24 Artha Sastra 1.3.14. 

25 Artha Sastra 1.3.12; tr. Kangle, modified. 

26 Artha Sastra 1.4.11-12. 
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consideration, endows the subjects with dharma, artha and kama. Used 
unjusdy, whether in passion or anger, or in contempt, it enrages even 
vanaprasthas and parivrdjakas, how much more then the householders?” 
It would have been thoughtful in this passage to include moksa, in 
view of the fact that at least some parivrajakas were not, or not pri- 
marily, interested in dharma , artha and kama. This strange omission 
reminds us, once again, that the author of (this part of) the Artha 
Sastra was apparently not interested in moksa, and indeed, may not 
have believed in it. 

Let us remember at this point that for the Artha Sastra, as Kangle 
(1965: 119) rightly points out, “the Vedic religion is to be the state 
religion” and “[t]he preservation of the Vedic social order is [...] 
a duty laid on the ruler”. This Vedic religion, as we have seen 
above, was in some of its manifestations not much interested in 
the new doctrine of rebirth and karmic retribution, and some of its 
representatives were plainly against it. It is the sceptical, or at best 
distant, attitude of many Brahmins that finds expression in both 
the Artha Sastra and the Kama Sutra. Their ideal order of society 
might tolerate seekers of moksa as a goal but their texts do not yet 
accept, even in theory, this goal as one to which everything else has 
to be subordinated. 

This observation is supported by the way in which the Artha 
Sastra presents the Lokayata. Lokayata is here one of the three 
disciplines that together make up anviksiki, “investigative science” in 
the interpretation of Paul Hacker. 2 ' Anviksiki is the first of four 
“sciences” ( vidya ), viz., “investigative science” ( anviksiki ), “science of 
the three Vedas” ( trayi ), “science of material welfare” ( vartta ), and 
“science of government and politics” ( dandanlti ). 28 The three dis- 
ciplines that make up anviksiki are Samkhya, Yoga and Lokayata. 29 
Yoga, as is common in early texts, may refer to Nyaya. 30 It follows 
that Samkhya, Lokayata and probably Nyaya are presented here as 
investigative sciences ( anviksiki ). No more is said about Lokayata, but 
the veiy fact that it is presented along with Samkhya and presumably 
Nyaya allows us to conclude that it was a more or less systematized 


27 Halbfass, 1988: 274 ft. 

28 Artha Sastra 1.2.1: anviksiki trayi vartta dandanitis cety vidyah. The translations 
of these terms have been taken from Halbfass, 1988: 274 f. 

29 Artha Sastra 1.2.10: sdmkhyam yogo lokdyatam cety anviksiki. 

30 Halbfass, 1988: 278. 
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form of thought, in all likelihood the same system of thought (or its 
predecessor) which we studied in the preceding chapter. There is, 
moreover, a reason to think that already at the time of (this portion 
of) the Artha Sastra, Lokayata rejected the existence of the soul and 
of rebirth, as it does in the more recent manifestations which we 
have studied. 

This reason is as follows. The Nyaya Bhasya under sutra 1.1.1 
refers to “these four sciences” — presumably anviksiki, trayi, vartta, and 
dandaniti — and adds the claim that the fourth (!), anviksiki , is identi- 
cal with Nyaya. We noticed above that Nyaya may already have 
had a place under anviksiki in the Artha Sastra, besides Samkhya 
and Lokayata. In the Nyaya Bhasya these competitors are removed, 
so that only Nyaya remains. But the Nyaya Bhasya does more. 
It emphasizes in the very next sentence that Nyaya is a form of 
adhyatmavidya “science of the self’. 31 This makes sense if there is 
an implied contrast with something that claimed to be anviksiki , viz. 
Lokayata, but which rejected the existence of the self. 

For our present purposes it is of interest to note that Lokayata 
is here presented besides Samkhya and (presumably) Nyaya as an 
equivalent partner. Yet Samkhya and Nyaya are “sciences of the self’ 
and as such involved in the quest for liberation. 32 The author of 
the Artha Sastra chose no position against Lokayata- This would 
imply that he had no fundamental objections against those who 
rejected the doctrine of rebirth and karmic retribution, and may 
conceivably even have agreed with them. He did in any case not 
take side in the intra-Brahmanical debate that opposed proponents 
and opponents of this specific belief. This may be taken to support 
the view that its was the urban milieu which was the most fruitful 
soil for the Carvaka philosophy, i.e., for those Brahmins who had left 
the rural milieu favoured by their tradition, but who were yet not 
willing to adopt the new ideology that had come from the east. 


31 NBh p. 34-35. Cp. Preisendanz, 2000: 224 ff. 

32 For the role which knowledge of the self plays in the quest for liberation, 
see chapter 1. 1, above. 
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CHAPTER III.O 


INTRODUCTION 

The preceding Parts I and II have systematically avoided questions 
oflate-Vedic chronology. These questions are nevertheless relevant 
to some of the issues discussed. Part III will fill this lacuna. By way 
of introduction I present here, in an admittedly oversimplified and 
somewhat dated form, the ideas about Vedic chronology which 
have found wide-spread acceptance so far and which are still widely 
held. These ideas will then be subjected to a critical evaluation, 
which will show that they are based on weak foundations. An in- 
depth analysis of the situation will subsequently be provided in the 
following chapters. 

The “classical” position can be presented in the following sche- 
matic manner. 1 Two historical personalities play key-roles: the 
Buddha, the founder of Buddhism, on the one hand, and Panini, 
the great grammarian, on the other. Vedic literature is assumed to 
be older than both of them. 2 The conclusion often drawn is that 
the old Upanisads belong more or less to the seventh century BCE, 
the Vedic Brahmanas to a time around 800 BCE, the Samhitas to 
around 1000 BCE, and the Rgveda to around 1200 BCE. This is 
one of the more modest calculations of Vedic dates that one finds 
in the secondary literature. All dates are approximate. 

The arguments which are supposed to justify these approximate 
dates do not stand up to criticism, as will be clear from the follow- 
ing analysis. 

The following two arguments centre on the Buddha: 

1. Already the oldest Buddhist texts presuppose the Veda. The 


1 See, e.g., Mylius, 1970; Gonda, 1975: 20 ff.; Mylius, 1983: 29-30. 

2 See e.g. Witzel, 1995: 98: “The grammarian Patanjali (securely dated to 150 
B.C.) knows the bulk of Vedic literature, as did his predecessors Katyayana and 
Panini (c. 5th century B.C.). The Pali Canon likewise presupposes the existence of 
the Vedic corpus.” Witzel, 1997c: 29: “The first fixed dates in Indian history that 
are usually mentioned are that of the Buddha around 500 B. C. and that of Panini. 
Both dates [...] presuppose the evolvement of the bulk of Vedic literature.” Witzel, 
2005: “The early Upanisads precede the date of the Buddha.” 
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Buddha must have lived around the year 500 BCE. The Veda must 
therefore be older than that. 

2. Buddhism presupposes the doctrine of rebirth and karmic retribu- 
tion. Indeed, Buddhism teaches a way to escape from rebirth. Vedic 
literature, on the other hand, does not know this doctrine except in 
its most recent parts, the early Upanisads. These Upanisads must 
therefore be older than the Buddha, and have to be dated in or 
around the seventh century BCE; the other Vedic texts have to be 
even older. 

Unfortunately: 

1. (i) It is not true that the oldest Buddhist texts presuppose the whole 
of Vedic literature. 3 

(ii) It is far from certain that the Buddhist texts in the form in 
which they have reached us date back to the time of the Buddha. 
They were not written down until the first century BCE, or even 
later. 

(iii) The precise date of the Buddha is not known. Recent research 
suggests for his death a date nearer 400 BCE than 500 BCE. 4 

2. Preceding chapters have shown that Buddhism has not borrowed 
the belief in rebirth and karmic retribution from the early Upanisads. 
Rather, each has borrowed these notions from the spiritual culture 
of Greater Magadha which preceded both in time. 

There are also two arguments that centre on Panini: 

1 . The language described in the grammar of Panini is more “mod- 
ern” than Vedic, the language of the Veda. Panini must have lived 
around or before the year 500 BCE. The texts composed in the 
Vedic language must be older than that. 

2. Panini knows the name of Sakalya, the person believed to have 
been responsible for the definitive (i.e., present) orthoepic form of the 
Rgveda. However, certain other Vedic texts know the Rgveda — or 
parts of it — in a form which is older than that. These other texts 
must therefore be older than Panini. 

These arguments lose their force for the following reasons: 

1. (i) It is true that the language primarily (but not exclusively) 
described by Panini is more modern than early Vedic. However, 
several indications suggest that, in India as elsewhere in the world, 


3 Chapter III. 3 will investigate which Vedic texts were known to the early 
Buddhists. 

4 Bechert, 1997. 
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an archaic dialect continued to be used in sacred and liturgical con- 
texts. A close comparison of the language of several Brahmanas 
and Upanisads with Panini’s grammar shows that this language is 
extremely close to the one described by him. 5 

(ii) Recent research has shown that Panini must be dated in or 
after the middle of the fourth century BCE. 6 

2. It is true that Panini knew Sakalya, but Sakalya was not respon- 
sible for the present form of the Rgveda. This final form did not yet 
exist at the time of Panini and, it appears, did not yet exist even at 
the time of Patanjali, in the middle of the second century BCE. 7 

Some of the “classical” views about aspects of late-Vedic chronology 
have been corrected by recent research (date of the Buddha, date 
of Panini, idea of rebirth and karmic retribution wrongly believed 
to have been borrowed by Buddhism from early Upanisads). In the 
chapters that follow we will not come back to this discussion. We 
will rather explore issues that may shed new light on the chronol- 
ogy of this period. 


5 Chapter III. 1 will deal with this issue. 

6 Hintiber, 1990: 34; Falk, 1993: 304. 

7 This will be shown in chapter III. 2, below. 
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LINGUISTIC CONSIDERATIONS 

The grammarian Panini, as was pointed out above, has always played 
(and has to play) a central role in questions about late-Vedic chro- 
nology. His grammar describes a language, but which language? If 
it is a language that is less old than the one used in certain Vedic 
texts, the grammar is likely to be less old than those Vedic texts. 
Considerations like these gave Bruno Liebich (1891: 22-37) the idea 
to take one thousand finite verbs from each of the following texts: (i) 
Aitareya Brahmana, (ii) Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, (iii) Asvalayana 
and Paraskara Grhya Sutra, (iv) Bhagavadglta. He compared these 
verb forms with Panini’s grammar, in order to find out which of these 
texts comes closest to the language described in the Astadhyayi. This 
led him to the conclusion that the two Grhya Sutras are closest to 
Panini, that the Aitareya Brahmana and Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 
preceded him, and that the Bhagavadglta came later. 

Liebich’s conclusions can easily be contested, for they crucially 
depend on the assumption that forms accounted for by Vedic rules 
cannot have belonged to Panini’s time. In other words, the funda- 
mental assumption behind this research is that all texts that contain 
forms that Panini considered Vedic are for that reason older than 
Panini. It goes without saying that research based on this assumption 
will lead to conclusions that confirm it. 

This assumption is far from self-evident. It is well known that 
archaic forms of language are often preserved in religious or liturgical 
contexts all over the world. There is no reason whatsoever to think 
that Brahmanical India at the time of Panini was any different. 1 
Indeed, it has been shown (Bronkhorst, 1981) that it is not correct to 
ascribe an awareness of linguistic development to the ancient Indian 
grammarians, so that Vedic and classical Sanskrit were not looked 


1 Cp. Fiirst, 1915: 78: “man [wird] sich hiiten miissen, die Sprache der [Up- 
anisads] als viel alter zu bezeichnen als die klassische. Dies wird man zumal dann 
nicht tun, wenn man bedenkt, dass ini hieratischen und oft auch in volkstumlichem 
Sprachgebrauch manches Alte noch lange fortlebt, wenn es aus der gewohnlichen 
Hochsprache bereits verschwunden ist.” 
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upon as belonging to earlier resp. later periods of time. This implies 
that Vedic was looked upon as the language proper for a certain 
kind of literature, even if that literature was still being, or had not 
yet been, composed. In this connection it is important to recall, as 
Thieme pointed out long ago, that “the language of the sacred texts 
[...] was not only known from old manuscripts, but, as we are apt 
to forget, was actually used during the sacrificial rites (yajnakamiam, 
in [P.] 1.2.34) and in the daily recitations ( anvadhyayam , in Nir 1.4 
opposed to bhasayam )” (Thieme, 1935: 67). 

If, then, we drop Liebich’s fundamental assumption, the results 
of his own investigation lead to conclusions that are quite different 
from the ones he drew. In that case, the Aitareya Brahmana retains 
9 (out of 1000) forms which cannot be accounted for by Panini’s 
grammar, the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 31, the two Grhya Sutras 
42, the Bhagavadglta 37 (Liebich, 1891: 34). If we further follow 
Liebich in excluding certain other forms from consideration (for 
various reasons), these numbers become respectively 6, 27, 41, 37. 
This means that, by simply removing an unjustified fundamental 
assumption from Liebich’s arguments, his own research leads us to 
think that the language of the Aitareya Brahmana is closest to that 
of Panini. 

In earlier publications Liebich (1886a; 1886b) had exposed the 
far-reaching agreement between the use of cases in the Aitareya 
Brahmana and Panini. Here, too, Liebich (1886b: 278, 309) argues 
for an early date of the Aitareya Brahmana from the fact that some of 
its constructions are expressly designated as Vedic in the Astadhyayl. 
This, as we have seen, is an invalid argument. The close agree- 
ment between the use of the aorist in the Aitareya Brahmana and 
the Astadhyayl has been pointed out by Bhandarkar (1868: 416-19; 
1885: 160-61), and speaks for itself. 2 

Otto Wecker’s (1906) investigation purporting to show that the 
Chandogya Upanisad and the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad are older 


2 Note further Cardona, 1999: 215-216: “in a lecture (‘Remembering the 
past: late Vedic preterite forms and Panini’s language’) presented at the sixteenth 
East Coast Indo-European Conference on June 13th 1997, Cardona has demon- 
strated that the use of aorist, imperfect, and perfect forms in the Sarikhayanasrauta 
sutra’s telling of the Sunahsepha legend matches Panini’s usage perfectly and the 
use of these forms in the Aitareyabrahmana’s telling of the same legend matches 
this almost perfecdy, thus buttressing the view of Panini’s language maintained by 
Liebich and Bhandarkar.” 
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than Panini is of poor quality. His arguments are circular: when- 
ever he finds a deviation from Panini in these Upanisads, he draws 
the conclusion that the deviations concerned are pre-Paninian. 
This happens even where the evidence suggests another conclu- 
sion, as in the following statement (Wecker, 1906: 18): “Vielleicht 
ist diese Zusammenstellung: A[kkusativ] im Veda — Instrumental] 
in einzigen Upanisads — A[kkusativ] bei Panini, ein Indizium, dass 
die betreffenden Upanisads zwischen Veda und Panini anzusetzen 
sind.” And on p. 59 we read: “jaghanena wird Chand. Up. II, 24, 3 
mit G[enitiv] gebraucht [...] anal. 24, 7.11 — Nach der Kasika [...] 
ist bei den Adverbien auf -ena Afkkusativ] und G[enitiv] erlaubt. 
Ware der G[enitiv] erst spateres Sprachgut, so ware auf Grund die- 
ser Stelle Chand. Up. sowohl unter Brh. Ar. Up. wie unter Panini 
zu setzen. Allein auch hier glaube ich, dass die Angabe der Kasika 
nicht eine verfeinerte Weiterentwicklung bezeichnet, sondern dass sie 
einen von Panini nich mehr anerkannten Sprachgebrauch erganzend 
vermerkt.” Wecker’s manifest attempts to impose his own vision on 
recalcitrant data need no comments. 

There are, unfortunately, no other studies known to me which 
systematically compare the language of specific Vedic texts with 
the usage prescribed by Panini. There are, however, many intuitive 
remarks to the effect that the language of the Vedic texts clearly 
indicates that those texts must be earlier than Panini. As an example 
we may consider the following: 3 

Whatever the precise date in absolute terms [of the Buddha] , we feel 
more certain of the relative chronology. We know that the Buddha 
lived at about the end of what is called the Vedic period of Indian 
history. ... ‘Vedic’ is in the first instance the generic term for the lit- 
erature which survives from that period — though of course it was not 
written down till many centuries later. The language of this literature, 
an early form of Sanskrit, is also known as Vedic (or Vedic Sanskrit). 
Classical Sanskrit follows the rules codified by Panini, who probably 
lived in the fifth century BCE — he may have been a contemporary 
of the Buddha. 

Statements like this divide the history of early Indian religious and 
cultural history into a small number of clearly separable periods, 
which may explain their appeal to a wider audience. They are mis- 
leading in that they do not make clear which texts they are talking 


3 Gombrich, 1988: 32-33. 
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about, nor indeed how exacdy Panini’s Classical Sanskrit deviates 
from the language of those texts. Simplified schemes are, unfortu- 
nately, not always of much use in solving the complexities of history. 
The few detailed studies that have been dedicated to the problem 
have not as yet shown that the texts of late-Vedic literature have to 
be older than Panini, i.e. older than about 350 BCE. 



CHAPTER III. 2 


THE VEDIC TEXTS KNOWN TO THE EARLY 
SANSKRIT GRAMMARIANS 

If we wish to determine which Vedic texts preceded Panini and other 
early grammarians, our first task is to find out which Vedic texts 
these grammarians knew, and in what form. The present chapter 
will briefly present the result of an exploration, whose technical 
parts have been relegated to Appendices. 


Panini and the Veda: introduction 

The relationship between Panini and the Veda has been much 
debated . 1 The presupposition often underlying this debate has been 
that much or even most of Vedic literature existed in its present 
form prior to Panini. As we have seen, this presupposition is in 
need of reconsideration. 

A fundamental question is whether Panini knew the Vedic texts, 
i.e., the ones with which we are familiar, in the same form as we 
do. Were the Vedic texts that Panini knew identical in all details 
with the editions we have now? It appears that the answer to this 
question must be negative. 

It is not always possible to decide that a text has not reached us in 
its original form. In the case of metrical texts this may be possible, 
however, and to some extent we may be in a position to determine 
what the original text was like. This is true in the case of the Rgveda. 
In a later section [The Rgveda at the time of Panini) it will be shown that 
certain rules of sandhi of the Astadhyayl fit an earlier stage of the 
text of the Rgveda than the one we now have. This suggests that 
Panini was acquainted with a form of the Rgveda different from the 
one known today, at least in its phonetic details. Lack of agreement 
between Panini’s phonetic rules and the present form of the Rgveda 


1 For a survey, see Cardona (1976: 226-28). Some important articles have been 
reproduced and discussed in Staal (1972: 135-204). 
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should not therefore be made the basis for rash conclusions. 

This itself has important consequences. The Rgveda has been 
handed down with great care, with greater care perhaps than any 
other Vedic text. Yet even here Panini’s rules of sandhi do not fully 
agree with the present text, although we know that at least some of 
them once did. How much less can we expect full agreement between 
Panini’s rules of sandhi and all other Vedic texts! A comparison of 
Panini’s rules of sandhi and the Vedic evidence, if it is to be made 
at all, must therefore be made with the greatest care. A straight con- 
frontation of Panini’s rules with the Vedic facts cannot be expected 
to yield more than partial agreement, and says little about the state 
of affairs in Panini’s day. 2 

A development in tone patterns, too, must have taken place after 
Panini. Kiparsky (1982: 73) sums up the results of an investigation 
into this matter: “[T]he tone pattern described by Panini represents 
an older stage than that described for the Vedic samhitas by the 
Pratisakhyas. [...] [W]e may assume that [the samhitds\ were accented 
in Panini’s time with the tone pattern described in the Astadhyayl, 
and that their present tone pattern, as well as the Pratisakhyas that 
codify it, are post-Paninian revisions.” It is true that Kiparsky derives 
the different tone patterns from accent properties belonging to mor- 
phemes that are stable in time. Yet it is at least conceivable that 
these accent properties, too, changed in the time before the tone 
patterns reached their final form. 3 This means that little can be 
concluded from such deviations from Panini in the accentuation 
of Vedic words 4 as occur in arya (Thieme, 1938: 91 f.; Balasu- 
brahmanyam, 1964; 1969), hayana (Balasubrahmanyam, 1966 ),jyestha 
and kanistha (Devasthali, 1967: 7-8), 5 arpita and just a (Balasubrah- 


2 This means, for example, that one cannot conclude from certain peculiarities 
of sandhi in the Maitrayam Sanihita which are not described by Panini, that they 
“escaped his observation”, as Palsule (1982: 188) claims. 

5 Balasubrahmanyam (1981: 400) notes that in the sample studied by him, 
“three per cent of the exclusive Vedic vocabulary differs from P[anini]’s accentual 
system, and four per cent of the common vocabulary manifests the apparent dif- 
ference between Pfanini] and the Veda with reference to the systems of Krt ac- 
centuation.” 

4 Even Katyayana and Patanjali sometimes ascribe an accent to a Vedic word 
that deviates from the accent found in the surviving texts (see Balasubrahmanyam, 
1974a: 3, on sthdsnu). 

5 The fact that the Phitsiitras of Santanava ascribe to arya, jyestha, and kanistha 
the accents found in the extant Vedic literature is reason to think that Santanava 
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manyam, 19 74), 6 sriyase (Balasubrahmanyam, 1969; 1972), vodhave 
(Balasubrahmanyam, 1983), and vrsti, bhuti, and vitti (Keith, 1936: 
736). 7 

These considerations show that any comparison between the lin- 
guistic data in Panini and those in the Veda must be extremely 
careful in the fields of sandhi and accentuation. They also suggest 
that in other respects the Vedic texts known to Panini may have 
undergone modification since Panini’s time. 

As an example of a feature that may have changed since Panini, 
consider the word ratri/ ratri in the mantras of the Taittirlya Samhita. 
According to P. 4.1.31 ( ratres cajasaii), ratri occurs in ritual literature 
(. chandasi , see below) before all endings except the nominative plural 
(cf. Bhat, 1968; Wackernagel, 1896-1930, 3: 185 f.). 8 Five times 
the mantras of the Taittirlya Samhita contain the word in a form that 
allows us to determine whether ratri or ratri is used. Twice (TaitS 
4.3.1 1.3 and 5.7.2. 1) it is ratri, thrice ratri. Flowever, it is not impos- 
sible that originally all five occurrences had a form of ratri. TaitS 
4.1.10.1 ( rdtrim rdtrim aprayavam bharantah) recurs as rdtrim rdtrim in 
other Vedic texts (MaitS 2.7.7; 3.1.9; KathS 16.7; 19.10; SPaBr 
6.6.4. 1). TaitS 4.4. 1.1 {ratrim jinvosigasi) occurs as rdtrim jinvo° at KathS 
1 7.7. In these two cases the shortening of i to i was a minor change. 
More problematic, at first sight, is TaitS 7.4. 18. 1 (rdtrir asit pisangild), 
to which no parallels with long i correspond (Bloomfield, 1906: 823). 
Here a substitution of ratri would lead to ratry asit, 9 which differs 
rather much from the mantra as we know it. However, the earlier 
form may have been *rdtri asit, which results from ratri asit if one 


is later rather than earlier than Panini; cf. Kielhorn (1866: 1 f.) and Devasthali 
(1967: 39 f.). Kapila Deva Shastri (Sam 2018: 28 f.) argues for an earlier date of 
the Phitsutras on insufficient grounds (Cardona, 1976: 176). 

6 Cf. Kiparsky (1979: 69) and Devasthali (1984: 137). 

7 Thieme (1985) shows that the accents prescribed by Panini in the case of 
words that are commonly used to address people are the initial accents of the voca- 
tive. He concludes that Panini’s accents are later than the (differing) Vedic ones. 
This may be correct, yet it does not by itself prove that all the texts having Vedic 
accentuation in these cases are older than Panini. It is certainly conceivable that 
the Vedic texts were composed in a form of language that was kept archaic also in 
its accents. Panini’s bhasa, too, is less archaic than Vedic, yet Panini does not for 
that reason necessarily postdate texts that use the Vedic language. 

8 Note that MaitS 1.5.12 (p. 81 1. 2-6) uses ratri in the language used by the 
gods and ratri elsewhere. 

9 Arlo Griffiths points out to me that this would rather be spelled ratriy asit, 
which would solve the problem 
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applies P. 6.1.127 (iko ‘savame sakalyasya hrasvas ca), a rule of sandhi 
that also held in the Rgveda, at least according to Sakalya (see The 
Rgveda at the time of Panini, below). In other words, it is possible, though 
not strictly provable, that all the mantra s of the Taittirlya Samhita 
followed Panini’s rule 4.1.31 in his time, and that the deviations 
from this rule found their way into the text after him. 

The second introductory question we have to ask is whether or not 
Panini’s Vedic rules were meant to be universally valid in the Vedic 
texts. Our observations on sandhi have made it clear that here, at 
least, there is nothing to contradict the supposition that Panini’s rules 
were meant to be adhered to throughout. (This does not necessarily 
mean that the texts known to Panini always had Panini’s kind of 
sandhi.) It can be argued, and it will be argued below, that all the 
Vedic rules of the Astadhyayl were meant to be strictly followed 
unless the opposite is explicitly stated. 

This takes us to the main point. If Panini’s Vedic rules were not 
meant to be strictly followed, this should have been indicated in the 
Astadhyayl. Option is indeed indicated in a number of Vedic rules: P. 
1.2.36, 6.2.164, and 7.4.44 (which all have vibhasd chandasi ), P. 1.4.9 
(sasthTyuktas chandasi va), P. 8.3.49 ( chandasi va ‘pramreditayoh ), P. 5.3.13 
(; va ha ca chandasi ), P. 3.4.88 and 6.1.106 (va chandasi ), P. 6.4.5 and 
6.4.86 ( chandasy ubhayatha), P. 6.4.162 ( vibhdsarjos chandasi ), P. 8.2.70 
(amnarudharavar ity ubhayatha chandasi ), P. 8.3.104 (yajusy ekesam ), P. 
8.3.1 19 ( nivyabhibhyo’d vyavaye va chandasi ), P. 8.3.8 ( ubhayatharksu ), and 
P. 6.4.9 (va sapurvasya nigame). The words bahulam chandasi ‘variously 
in ritual literature’ occur no less than seventeen times together, 10 
not counting the rules wherein they may have to be continued. In 
P. 1.2.61 (chandasi punarvasvor ekavacanarri) and 62 ( visakhayos ca {chan- 
dasi]), the word anyatarasydm is in force from P. 1.2.58, and is not 
cancelled until nityam in 1.2.63. In P. 6.1.52 (khides chandasi) there is 
continuation of vibhasd from sutra 51, cancelled by nityam in 6.1.57. 
P. 3.1.85 ( vyatyayo bahulam) continues chandasi from 3.1.84 (chandasi 
sayaj api), which itself indicates optionality by means of the word 
api. Similar devices are used in P. 1.4.81 (chandasi pare ‘pi), and 82 
(vyavahitas ca); P. 3.3.130 ( anyebhyo ‘pi drsyate [chandasi 129]); P. 5.3.14 
(■ itarabhyo ‘pi drsyate [ chandasi 13]); P. 6.3.137 (anyesam api drsyate [rci 
133] [?]); P. 6.4.73 and 7.1.76 ( chandasy api drsyate); P. 7.1.38 (ktvapi 


10 P. 2.3.62, 4.39, 73, 76, 3.2.88, 5.2.122, 6.1.34, 70, 133, 178, 2.199, 4.75, 
7.1.8, 10, 103, 3.97, 4.78. Cf. Shivaramaiah, 1969. 
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chandasi ); P. 5.2.50 ( that ca chandasi); P. 5.3.20 ( tayor ddrhilau ca chan- 
dasi ); P. 5.3.33 (fiasco pasca ca chandasi ); P. 5.4.12 ( amu ca chandasi ); and 
P. 5.4.41 ( vrkajyesthdbhydm tiltdtilau ca chandasi). P. 3.2.106 ( Utah kanaj 
va) is confined to ritual literature because only there lit is used (P. 

3.2.105 [ chandasi lit]). P. 8.1.64 ( vaivdveti ca chandasi) continues vibhasa 
(63), cancelled by nityam in 8.1.66. P. 6.1.209 {justarpite ca chandasi) 
continues vibhasa from 208, discontinued by 6.1.210 ( nityam mantre). 
In P. 6.3.108 {pathi ca chandasi) the word ca continues vibhasa from 

6.3.106 (cf. Kiparsky, 1979: 62). P. 8.3.105 ( stutastomayos chandasi) 
appears to continue ekesam from 8.3.104. P. 4.4.113 ( srotaso vibhasa 
dyad-dyad) continues chandasi from 4.4.1 10. 

Nityam in P. 4.1.29 ( nityam samjnachandasoh), in 4.1.46 and 7.4.8 
(; nityam chandasi ), and in 6.1.210 ( nityam mantre), does not indicate that 
here, exceptionally, some Vedic rules are universally valid. Rather, 
it is meant to block the option that is valid in the preceding rules, 
as so often in the Astadhyayi. We have no alternative but to assume 
that, just as in his other rules, Panini’s Vedic rules not indicated as 
being optional were meant to be generally valid. 11 

From this we must conclude that deviations from Panini in the 
Vedic texts known to him either did not exist in his time or were 
not considered correct by him. 12 

We now come to the question of what range of literature Panini 
considered “Vedic” in one way or another. This is best approached 
by studying Panini’s use of the word chandas, by which he most often 
refers to Vedic literature. It is clear that Panini employs this word in 
a special way. The most common meaning of chandas is ‘meter’, and 
then ‘metrical text’. But this is not the only sense in which Panini 
uses it. Thieme (1935: passim, esp. 67-69) showed that rules given 
under chandasi ‘in chandas ’ are also valid for prose passages ( brahmana 
and yajus). He therefore rendered chandasi as ‘in Sacred Literature’. 
Thieme rightly criticizes Liebich’s (1891: 26) translation ‘pre-classi- 
cal language’, saying: “I do not think it an appropriate translation, 


11 The generality of such rules can be restricted in various ways, such as the 
presence of rules that account for exceptions ( apavada ). 

12 Theoretically there is the further possibility that there were deviations from 
Panini in the Vedic texts known to him which he considered correct and yet failed 
to account for, because he did not do his homework well. This possibility has to 
be kept in mind, but is not fruitful as a general principle. 
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since it appears to endow Panini with an historical perspective he 
hardly could have possessed” (p. 67). This makes sense, but a major 
difficulty remains. Many of the forms taught under the heading 
chandasi occur in Sutra texts. Instances are numerous and only a 
few will be given here. The name Punarvasu, used optionally in the 
singular in chandas according to P. 1.2.61 (chandasi punarvasvor ekava- 
canam \anyatarasydm]), is so found at Visnu-smrti 78.12 and VarSS 
1.5. 1.5, besides several places in the Black Yajurveda. The singular 
of visakha , only allowed chandasi by P. 1.2.62 ( visakhayos ca), occurs 
similarly at VarSS 2.2.2.14. The grammatical object of the root hu 
can have an instrumental ending in chandas , according to P. 2.3.3 
(trtiya ca hos chandasi). One instance is ManSS 1.6.1.23 (payasa juhoti 
dadhna yavdgvdjyena va [cf. Thieme, 1935: 10]). Some forms are only 
attested in Sutras. Khanya- (P. 3.1.123) only occurs in LatSS 8.2.4 
and 5; (pra-)stavya- (id.) in LatSS 6.1.20; unmya (id.) in SaiiGS 4.14.4; 
and yasobhagina (P. 4.4.132) in HirSS 2.5.43, 6.4.3. 

We can conclude that Panini’s term chandas covered more than 
just ‘Sacred Literature’. We may have to assume that certain works, 
primarily the ritual Sutras, and among those first of all the Srauta 
Sutras, belonged to a fringe area wherein Vedic usage was some- 
times considered appropriate. The effect of this assumption for our 
investigation is that, where a chandas word prescribed by Panini is 
attested in one Vedic text and in one or more Sutras, we are not 
entitled to conclude that Panini certainly knew that Vedic text. 

The final introductory question we have to consider is the following. 
Are Panini’s Vedic rules descriptive or prescriptive? To some extent, 
to be sure, they describe the language that Panini found in Vedic 
texts, and are therefore descriptive. But are they exclusively so? It 
may well be that Vedic texts were still being composed in Panini’s 
day, and that he gives in his grammar guidelines regarding correct 
Vedic usage. This possibility will be discussed in a following section 
(. Panini and the Veda (2)). Here attention may be drawn to one reason 
to conclude that at least some of Panini’s rules may have been meant 
to be prescriptive, besides, or rather than, being descriptive. They 
may have been composed with something like uha in mind. 

Uha 1 ”' is the term used to describe the adjustments Vedic mantras 


99 . 


13 For a brief description, see Chakrabarti, 1980: 134-36 andjha, 1942: 294- 
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undergo to make them fit for other ritual contexts. An original mantra 
such as agnaye tvajustam nirvapami, directed to Agni, can become modi- 
fied into suryaya tvajustam nirvapami , directed to Surya. 14 Devir apah 
suddhayuyam (MaitS 1.1.11; 1.2.16; 3.10.1; KathS 3.6), directed to 
the waters, becomes deva ajya suddkam tvam when directed to clarified 
butter (ajya). Sometimes only the number needs adjustment, as when 
ayur asaste (MaitS 4.13.9; TaitS 2.6.9. 7; TaitBr 3.5.10.4) becomes ayur 
asasdte or ayur asasate. Only the gender is modified when jur asi dhrta 
manasa justa visnave tasyas te satyasavasah (MaitS 1.2.4; 3.7.5; KathS 
2.5; 24.3; TaitS 1. 2.4.1; 6. 1.7.2; VajS 4.17; SPaBr 3.2.4. 1 1; SPaBrK 
4. 2. 4. 9) becomes jur asi dhrto manasa justo visnave tasya te satyasavasah 
because a bull is under discussion. 

The later Mlmamsa tradition appears to be unanimous in its 
opinion that modified mantras are not mantras themselves. MlmSu 
2.1.34 and Sahara’s Bhasya thereon state explicitly that the result 
of uha is not a mantra, and all later authorities in this field appear 
to follow their example. This opinion is found, perhaps for the first 
time, in ApSS 24.1.35, which reads anamnatas tv amantra yathd prava- 
rohandmadheyagrahanariiti “Die nicht (im Mantra- oder Brahmana-teile) 
uberlieferten Teile sind indessen nicht als Mantra zu betrachten, z.B. 
der Pravara, die ‘Verschiebung’ (uha), die Nennung eines Namens” 
(tr. Caland, 1928a: 387). It is not surprising that modified mantras 
were not considered mantras in their own right from an early date 
onward. After all, the opposite opinion would leave almost unlimited 
scope for creating new mantras. At a time when efforts had been 
made to gather all mantras into Vedic collections this must have 
been undesirable. 

Yet there are clear traces of evidence that modified mantras had not 
always been considered non-mantras. As late an author as Bhartrhari 
(fifth century CE), 15 who includes a long discussion on uha in his 
commentary on the Mahabhasya (Ms 2b9 f.; AL 5.18 f.; Sw 6.17 
f.; CEd Ahn. 1, 5.1 f.) mentions “others” who think that modified 
mantras are themselves mantras , 16 And several Srauta Sutras make 


14 The following examples are taken from Bhartrhari’s discussion of uha in his 
commentary on the Mahabhasya (see below). 

15 We should not be misguided by this late date. Bhartrhari made use of works 
on Mlmamsa older than Sahara’s, among them probably the one by Bhavadasa. 
See Bronkhorst, 1989a. 

16 The relevance for grammar is, of course, that in this way it can be decided 
whether or not Vedic rules are to be used in the modified mantras,. Note that 
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no mention of the non-mantric nature of modified mantras, in con- 
texts in which that would have been appropriate, for example, the 
Bharadvaja Srauta Sutra (6.15), the Manava Srauta Sutra (5.2.9), 
and the Sankhayana Srauta Sutra (6.1). Moreover, the Hiranyakesin 
Srauta Sutra (1.1.13 - 14) specifies that which is not a mantra with- 
out mentioning uhal Apparently, at one time, modified mantras were 
mantras. 

This view is supported by the fact that modified mantras have 
actually been included in the Vedic collections as mantras. A par- 
ticularly clear example is the long adhrigu passage that occurs, or 
is discussed, at MaitS 4.13.4, KathS 16.21, TaitBr 3.6.6, AitBr 
2.6-7 (6.6-7), KausBr 10.4, AsvSS 3.3, and SaiiSS 5.17, with this 
difference: the Taittinya Brahmana, the Aitareya Brahmana, the 
Kausltaki Brahmana, and the Sankhayana Srauta Sutra have the 
dual medhapatibhyam where the MaitrayanI Samhita and the Kathaka 
Samhita have the singular medhapataye. Interestingly, the Aitareya 
Brahmana explains the difference in the following words: 17 

If the victim be for one deity, ‘for the lord of the sacrifice’ {medhapa- 
taye] he should say; if for two deities, ‘for the two lords of the sacrifice’ 
[: medhapatibhyam ] ; if for many deities, ‘for the lords of the sacrifice’ 
[; medhapatibhyah ]. That is the rule. 

This is a clear case of uha , 18 

TaitS 2.3.10.1-2 repeats one and the same sacrificial formula four 
times in a single passage, with differences in number, in order to 
adjust it to different numbers of gods: 

asvinoh prano ‘si tasya te dattamyayoh prano ‘si svdhd indrasya prd.no ‘si tasya te 
dadatuyasya prano ‘si svdhd mitrdvarunayoh prano ‘si tasya te dattamyayoh prano 
‘si svdhd visvesdm devdndm prano ‘si tasya te dadatu yesdm prano ‘si svdhd 

To what extent were the Vedic rules of the Astadhyayl composed 
with this kind of uha in mind? Obviously, it cannot be maintained 
that this was the only purpose of these Vedic rules, for some were 
undoubtedly intended to describe isolated Vedic facts. But this does 


Kumarila’s Tantravarttika on MlmSu 1.3.24 maintains that uha is brought about 
without the help of grammar but rather with forms found in the Veda. Vatsyayana’s 
Kama Sutra (1.3.7) admits that uha is ultimately based on grammar. 

17 AitBr 2.6.6 (6.6.6); tr. Keith, 1920: 138. 

18 SanSS 6.1.15, similarly, prescribes substitution of medhapataye or medhapatib- 
hyah for, apparently, medhapatibhyam, as instances of uha. 
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not exclude the possibility that uha was one of the purposes for which 
some of the Vedic rules of the Astadhyayl were formulated. 

There is some reason to accept this last view. Some Srauta Sutras 
lay down rules pertaining to the modification of certain verbal forms. 
ManSS 5. 2. 9. 6, for example, lists the following acceptable modi- 
fied forms: adat , adatam, adan , ghasat, ghastam, ghasan, aghasat, aghastam, 
aghasan, karat , karatdm, karan, agrabhit, agrabhistdm, agrabhisuh, and aksan. 
AsvSS 3.4.15, similarly, lists adat, ghasat, karat, jus atam, aghat, agrabhit 
and avlvrdhata. SaiiSS 6.1.5, finally, lists adat, adan, ghastu, ghasantu, 
aghasat, aghasan, or aghat, aksan, agrabhit, agrabhisuh, avlvrdhanta, and oth- 
ers. This shows that there was concern in ritual circles regarding the 
correct use of certain verbal forms in modified mantras. Among the 
recurring forms are the aorists of the roots ghas, ad, 19 and kr. The 
shared concern of AsvSS 3.4.15, SaiiSS 6.1.5, and ManSS 5. 2. 9. 6 
is explained by the fact that most of the modifications are meant for 
virtually identical texts, the so-called Praisa suktas, in particular RV 
Khila 5.7.2 (f and 1) (in Scheftelowitz, 1906; cp. Minkowski, 1991: 
205-06, 214), which correspond to MaitS 4.13.7 (p. 208, 1. 3-7) and 
4.13.9 (p. 211, 1. 5-12). It is very probable that Panini knew the 
Praisa suktas in which these modifications were to take place, for 
Scheftelowitz (1919: 47 f.) has adduced reasons to believe that the 
Praisas are among the oldest Vedic texts in prose. This allows us to 
surmise that a Paninian sutra may have been composed partly to 
solve this same problem. This sutra would then be P. 2.4.80 ( mantre 
ghasahvaranasavrdahadvrckrgamijanibhyo leh), which deals with the aorists 
of a number of roots, among them ghas and kr, in a mantra. It favours 
here such forms as (a)ghat, (a)ghastam, aksan and akah, and akran (not 
in all cases the same forms as those preferred by the above Srauta 
Sutras). If it can be accepted that P. 2.4.80 was composed to serve 
the purpose of uha (besides other purposes), the same may be true of 
other rules of the Astadhyayl. This, in turn, would mean that these 
rules not only describe Vedic data but also prescribe the means for 
modifying Vedic mantras when necessary. This implies that we cannot 
always be sure that Panini’s Vedic rules describe forms that occurred 
in Vedic texts known to Panini. Unattested forms accounted for by 
rules in the Astadhyayl do not, then, in all cases have to have been 
part of texts that are now lost. 


19 


ghas replaces ad before aorist endings according to P. 2.4.37 (luhsanor ghast). 
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Panini and the Veda (1) 

After these preliminary reflections we can now seriously address 
the question which Vedic texts Panini knew and which he did not. 
The above considerations make it clear that in this context Panini’s 
rules on sandhi and accent will be of little help. More generally, 
none of the rules that concern the phonetic details of words, i.e., 
the orthoepic diaskeuasis of texts, can be relied upon to determine 
which texts Panini knew, for the simple reason that these features 
may have changed, and in some cases certainly have changed, after 
him. Our enquiry must in the main rely on word-forms prescribed 
in the Astadhyayl. 

Here another consideration arises. Panini is to be taken seriously, 
but this does not necessarily imply that his grammar is complete. 
Nor does it exclude the possibility that he made occasional mistakes. 
It does, however, imply that, where Panini clearly and explicitly 
excludes certain features from the Vedic language, we must regard 
with suspicion the Vedic texts that contain those features. 

We will proceed in a twofold manner. On the one hand, we will 
collect forms prescribed by Panini for Vedic and attested in only one 
Vedic text and nowhere else. If a sufficient number of such forms are 
found for a particular Vedic text and nothing else pleads against it, 
we may then assume that this Vedic text was known to Panini. On 
the other hand, we shall look for Vedic texts that contain features 
excluded by Panini. If the number of such features is sufficiently 
large in any single text, we may consider the possibility that Panini 
did not know that text. This double approach will provide us with 
the material to be evaluated. 

A detailed presentation of this investigation and of the resulting 
data can be found in Appendix III. Here we turn to the question 
what patterns arise from these data. Which Vedic texts did Panini 
know, and which ones did he not know? We shall try to arrive at an 
opinion on the basis of the forms emphatically accepted or rejected 
by Panini himself . 20 

Panini records a number of forms that occur in the Rgveda and 


20 Note that the insufficiency of Panini’s grammar with regard to the Vedic 
data has been known for a long time in the Paninian tradition. Kumarila Bhatta, in 
his Tantravarttika on MlmSu 1.3.24 (p. 191), cites in this connection SVK 2.1006 
= SVJ 4. 17.1 1 ( madhya apasya tisthati ), which has apasya instead of apdm. 
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nowhere else. Among the forms he clearly rejects, not one occurs 
in the Rgveda. To this must be added that P. 1.1.16-18 refer to 
Sakalya’s Padapatha. The Padapatha was added to the collection 
of hymns as a whole (excepting six verses; see Kashikar, 1951: 44) 
and presupposes the latter. We may safely assume that Panini knew 
the collected Rgveda, not just the individual hymns. 

Note that this is in no way self-evident. Panini knew Vedic stanzas 
(rc) and sacrificial formulas in prose lyajus) — both of these went by 
the term mantra — besides brahmana and kalpa. He nowhere says that 
he knew the mantras in collections. In this connection it is interest- 
ing to observe that the term that came to designate such collections 
( samhita ) did not yet have this meaning in Panini’s grammar and 
in the Vedic texts. There it is throughout synonymous with sandhi. 
The samhita-patha, as opposed to the pada-patha, is the version of the 
text with sandhi. 

The question as to whether the Vedic collections, the Samhitas, 
existed in Panini’s time as collections becomes pertinent when we 
turn to the Taittirlya Samhita. Three forms prescribed by Panini 
occur in the Taittirlya Samhita and nowhere else. All these words 
occur in mantras. This means that it is possible that Panini may not 
have known the brahmana portions of the Taittirlya Samhita. This 
possibility is supported by the fact that these brahmana parts fre- 
quently contain a conspicuous non-Paninian feature, viz., the ending 
-ai instead of -as (see Caland, 1927a: 50; Keith, 1914, 1: cxlv f.). 
Note also that the brahmana portion of the Taittirlya Samhita refers 
twice (6. 1 .9.2; 6.4.5. 1) to Aruna Aupavesi, whose grandson Svetaketu 
Aruneya is characterized as modern in the Apastamba Dharma Sutra 
(1.5.5). All this suggests that the Taittirlya Samhita was collected in 
its more or less final form at a late date, perhaps later than Panini. 
This agrees with some facts regarding the Taittirlya Brahmana and 
Taittirlya Aranyaka to which we now turn. 

Both the Taittirlya Brahmana and the Taittirlya Aranyaka contain 
forms that are explicitly rejected by Panini. The Taittirlya Brahmana 
has idavatsanna, anuvatsanna, itarad , akarsam, sabhya, and sardu/acarman. 
The Taittirlya Aranyaka has akarsam, svatejas, and masculine sisira. 
Presumably these works were not known to, or accepted by, Panini. 
The Baudhayana and Apastamba Srauta Sutras “accord in recogniz- 
ing the whole content both of the Brahmana and of the Aranyaka” 
(Keith 1914, 1: lxxviii). At the same time, “it would be impossible, so 
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far as can be seen, to prove that to [these Sutras] even the Saiihita 
was yet a definite unit” (ibid., p. lxxix-lxxx). The Sutras only distin- 
guish between mantra and brahmana, which occur in each of the three, 
Taittirlya Samhita, Taittirlya Brahmana, and Taittirlya Aranyaka. 21 
The interrelationship of mantras and brahmana portions of the three 
Taittirlya texts suggests that they, or parts of them, once existed as 
an undivided whole. We see, for example, that the brahmana portions 
of TaitS 2.5.7 and 8 comment on the mantras of TaitBr 3.5.1 and 
2; TaitS 2.5.9 on TaitBr 3.5.3. 1-4.1; TaitS 2.6.1 and 2 on TaitBr 
3. 5. 5-7; TaitS 2.6.7 on TaitBr 3.5.8; TaitS 2.6.9 on TaitBr 3.5.10; 
and TaitS 2.6.10 on TaitBr 3.5.11 (Keith, 1914: 1: lxxxiv). TaitS 
3.5.1 1 supplements TaitBr 3.6.1, giving the mantras for the hotr for 
the animal sacrifice (Keith 1914, 1: 286, n. 4). Keith (1914, 1: lxxix) 
comes to a similar conclusion on the basis of the Srauta Sutras: “So 
far as we can judge there is no trace of any distinction being felt by 
the Sutrakaras between the nature of the texts before them. ” 

It is not impossible that the creation of a Padapatha differenti- 
ated the Taittirlya Samhita from the Taittirlya Brahmana and the 
Taittirlya Aranyaka, just as the Rgveda may conceivably have been 
collected by the author of its Padapatha (Bronkhorst, 1982a: 187). 
The fact that Panini derives the term taittirlya , in the sense ‘uttered 
by Tittiri’, in P. 4.3.102 does not, of course, prove that the Tait- 
tirlya texts were known to him in the form in which we now know 
them. Panini probably knew the mantras that are now part of the 
Taittirlya Samhita, or a number of them, and he may indeed have 
considered them taittirlya ‘uttered by Tittiri’. Note also that the Tait- 
tirrya Samhita appears to borrow from the Aitareya Brahmana 1-5, 
as argued by Keith (1914: 1: xcvii f.). 22 The Aitareya Brahmana 
itself, including its first five chapters, deviates in a number of points 
from Panini (see below). 

Some of the other Samhitas of the Yajurveda sin occasionally 
against Panini: 

The Vajasaneyi Samhita has atmana , masculine sisira, and one 


21 Caland (1921: 3) observed that the Apastamba Srauta Sutra refers to mantras 
of the T aittirlya Samhita by way of their initial words, and to those of the T aittiriya 
Brahmana by citing them in full. Kashikar (1968: 400) has however shown that 
mantras from the Taittirlya Brahmana are often quoted by pratTka. The Bharadvaja 
Srauta Sutra follows a similar practice (Kashikar, 1968: 401). 

22 See also Aufrecht (1879: vi, 431 f.) and Keith (1920: 46). 
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Tatpurusa compound in -an ( vyaghraloman ). It shares this with the 
MaitrayanI Samhita. 

The MaitrayanI Samhita has sabhya, some Tatpurusa com- 
pounds in -as and -an, dtrnand , 23 These deviations from Panini in 
the MaitrayanI Samhita are surprising, because Panini appears to 
have known both the mantra and brahmana portions of this text. This 
warns us once again that we cannot assume that the texts we now 
know existed in the same form in Panini’s day. 

Did Panini know the Atharvaveda? Two forms prescribed by 
him are found only there, one in the Saunaklya version and one in 
the Paippalada version. However, opposed to these two forms are 
numerous other ones forbidden by Panini. They include gamayam 
cakara, gamayam cakartha, akarsam, aruksat, sabhya, some neuter Tat- 
purusa compounds ending in -an and -as and isikadanta, atmana , and 
masculine sisira. 

One might raise the question whether the word-forms in the 
Atharvaveda may not have been Vedic in Panini’s opinion, that 
is, whether, perhaps, they were covered by non-Vedic rules of the 
Astadhyayl. This is suggested by Balasubrahmanyam’s following 
remark (1984: 23): 

Among the seven khyun- derivatives taught by P[anini] in A[stadhyayl] 
3.2.56, subhagamkaram and pnyamkaranam are only attested in the Samhita 
texts of the [Atharvaveda] — the former occurring at [AVS] 6.139.1 
and AVP 7. 12. 5, 24 and the latter at the Paippalada Samhita (3.28.5; 
6). Neither in the other Vedic Samhitas nor in the Brahmana-Aranyaka 
texts, do we come across these derivatives. 

Balasubrahmanyam’s observation is misleading in that subhagamkaram 
is not taught in P. 3.2.56 nor anywhere else in the Astadhyayl. This 
is so because a varttika of the Saunagas (Maha-bh II p. 105 1. 8; 
on P. 3.2.56) is required to provide subhagamkaram with its feminine 
ending i, as shown by Balasubrahmanyam himself. Thus, P. 3.2.56 
did not derive subhagamkaram in the Atharvaveda. The fact that the 
Atharvaveda contains three more words of the same kind ( ayahs - 
mamkarani (AVS 19.2.5, AVP 8.8.11), sarupamkarani (AVS 1.24.4, 
AVP 1.26.5) (Balasubrahmanyam, 1984: 25 f.) and avatamkaram( AVP 
1.100.2) (3b according to Griffiths, 2004: 373)) and that these words 


2i It also has dadhrati, on which see note 4 to Appendix III. 

24 Strictly speaking, AVP 7.12.5 does not have subhagamkaram but subhdgamka- 
ratiT. 
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are not even partially 25 derived in Panini’s grammar, makes it less 
than likely that the priyamkaranam of AVP 3.28.6 was meant to be 
explained in P. 3.2.56. 

Griffiths (2004: xxxvii), following Kamaleswar Bhattacharya (2001) 
and to a lesser extent Louis Renou (1957a), thinks that it seems likely 
that Panini has made use of the Paippalada Samhita. He bases this 
conclusion on forms prescribed by Panini in non-Vedic rules. 26 This 
raises, once again, the question whether in Panini’s opinion word- 
forms in the Atharvaveda were Vedic or not. The material at my 
disposal does not allow me to propose a definite answer. It should, 
however, be recalled that non-Vedic rules cannot but play a limited 
role (perhaps none at all) in determining which Vedic texts were 
known to Panini. 

A passage in the Chandogya Upanisad is interesting in that it 
might be read as confirming that the Atharvaveda did not exist as a 
collection until long after the other three Vedas were collected. Sec- 
tions 3.1-5 make a number of comparisons, or rather identifications, 
of which one in particular is of special interest to us. Section 3.1 
states that the bees are the rce s, the flower is the Rgveda; in 3.2 the 
bees are theyajuses, the flower is the Yajurveda; and in 3.3 the bees 
are the samans, the flower is the Samaveda. The interesting observa- 
tion comes in section 3.4, where the bees are the atharvarigirasah and 
the flower is itihdsapurdnam. In 3.5, finally, the bees are the hidden 
teachings (guhya adesah), which may be the Upanisads, and the flower 
is Brahman (n.). Since the atharvarigirasah constitute the Atharvaveda 
as we know it, the logic of the situation would have required that the 
flower in 3.4 be identified with the Atharvaveda. The fact that it is 
not hardly allows an explanation other than that the author of this 
passage did not know such a definite collection of atharvans and arigi- 
rase s. Itihasa and purana certainly do not designate the Atharvaveda, 
neither separately nor jointly (see Horsch, 1966: 13 f.). 

Bloomfield (1899: 2 f.), too, came to the conclusion “that many 
hymns and prose pieces in the AV. date from a very late period of 
Vedic productivity.” Indeed, “there is nothing in the way of assum- 


25 That is, not even the forms without the feminine l are derived. 

26 Also akasvala (Griffiths, 2004a: 66 ff.) and sragvin (Griffiths, 2004: xxxvii; note 
that sragvin is accounted for by P. 5.2.121, not 5.2.21) are formed by non-Vedic 
rules. 
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ing that the composition of such texts as the [Aitareya Brahmana] 
and [Satapatha Brahmana] preceded the redactions of the Atharvan 
Samhitas.” 

Patanjali’s Mahabhasya allows us to obtain an approximate idea 
as to the time before which the Atharvaveda was constituted into a 
collected whole. It cites in its opening passage the first lines of the 
four Vedas; these apparently existed as collections in those days 
(second century BCE). The first line is sam no devir abhistaye , which 
begins the Paippalada version of the Atharvaveda. Patanjali even 
informs us of the size of the Atharvaveda known to him, saying 
(Maha-bh II p. 378 1. 1 1; on P. 5.2.37): vimsino’ngirasah. This fits the 
twenty books of the Atharvaveda in both its surviving versions. 27 
We may conclude that the Paippalada Samhita existed essentially 
in its present form in the second century BCE. 

The Aitareya Brahmana transgresses Panini’s rules in containing 
itarad, nominative dvdrn (3.1), and several neuter Tatpurusa com- 
pounds in -an (3.2). It is also interesting that AitBr 7.17 has the 
periphrastic perfect dmantraydm asa, as opposed to P. 3.1.40, which 
allows only kr in such formations (Keith, 1936: 747). We further 
find optatives in -(ay)ita instead of -(ay)eta (Renou, 1940: 11), and 
the ending -ai for both genitive and ablative -as (Caland, 1927a: 
50), not prescribed by Panini. 

The other Brahmanas that are often considered early are the 
Kausltaki Brahmana, Pancavimsa Brahmana, Jaiminlya Brahmana, 
and Satapatha Brahmana (Renou, 1957: 14). We can be brief about 
them. 

The Kausltaki Brahmana has a number of forbidden words: 
saprabhrti, sodarka, and itarad , besides some neuter Tatpurusa com- 
pounds in -an and at least one in -as. Like the Aitareya Brahmana, 
it has optatives in -(cy)ita and -ai for -as. 

The Pancavimsa Brahmana, too, has saprabhrti and sodarka, as well 
as nominative yuvdtni, and various neuter Tatpurusa compounds in 
-an. 

The Jaiminlya Brahmana goes against Panini’s grammar in having 
itarad, various neuter Tatpurusa compounds in -an, ubhayatodanta and 
anyatodanta, and masculine sisira. 


27 Note that the Mahabhasya prefers the Paippalada version of the Atharvaveda 
in some citations (see Renou, 1953: 463). See further Griffiths, 2004: xxxvii f. 
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The Satapatha Brahmana deviates from Panini’s grammar in the 
words itarad, nominative dvdrn, akarslh, sabhya, an accusative rather 
than a genitive for the object of presya , many neuter Tatpurusa 
compounds in -an, ubhayatodanta, genitive plural -grdmanydm, and 
masculine sisira. 

The Kanva version of the Satapatha Brahmana, finally, deviates 
in fewer respects, containing a few neuter Tatpurusa compounds in 
-an and -as, ubhayatodanta and anyatodanta , an accusative rather than 
a genitive for the object of presya, and masculine sisira. 

The above considerations must be treated with caution. For one 
thing, it is not known in any detail what changes were made in the 
texts during the process we refer to as their “orthoepic diaskeuasis”. 
This implies that we cannot be altogether sure what features of 
those texts can be used to determine their relationship with Panini’s 
Astadhyayi. We do also not know how many serious deviations from 
Panini’s explicit statements must be considered evidence that Panini 
was ignorant of a particular text. 

We should not be rash either in concluding that Vedic texts that 
repeatedly transgress the rules of Panini were for that reason com- 
pletely unknown to Panini. The problem is that probably no Vedic 
text has a single author. All are collections of parts of more or less 
heterogeneous origin. This applies to the Samhitas as well as to the 
Brahmanas and Aranyakas. The most we can conclude from the 
deviations between the majority of Vedic texts and Panini’s grammar 
is that Panini did not know much of Vedic literature in its present 
form, that is, in the collections known to us. Unless we assume that 
Panini is no reliable guide (which we don’t), we can safely state that 
much of Vedic literature was still in a state of flux in his day, and 
had not yet reached the unalterable shape in which we know it. 

These considerations are of value with regard to the texts that 
appear to have been unknown to Panini on the basis of the evi- 
dence reviewed in this section. They are, however, of equal value 
with regard to the texts that appear to have been known to him. 
The Rgveda may be an exception; it was known to Panini along 
with its Padapatha, which leaves little room for major changes other 
than sandhi. But we must be cautious with respect to such texts as 
the MaitrayanI Samhita and Kathaka Samhita. It is true that they 
contain words prescribed by Panini which occur nowhere else, but 
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this proves no more than that Panini was acquainted with certain 
portions of them, if it proves anything at all. 

The regional origin and early spread of most of the Vedic texts 
may account for Panini’s lack of acquaintance with some of them. 
Panini is held to have lived in north-west India. Texts from other 
parts of the country may only have been known to him if they were 
generally accepted as Vedic in their region and beyond it. 


Panini and the Veda (2) 

Further conclusions as to the parts of the Veda that were known to 
Panini may be drawn by taking as point of departure Paul Kipar- 
sky’s book Panini as a Variationist (1979). The main aim of this book 
is to show that the words va, vibhdsd and anyatarasyam in Panini’s 
Astadhyayl do not — as has always been supposed — all mean the 
same thing, viz. just ‘optionally’, but rather have three different 
meanings, viz. ‘preferably’ (va), ‘preferably not’ ( vibhdsd) and ‘either 
way’ ( anyatarasyam ). It can be said that Kiparsky has established this 
thesis beyond reasonable doubt. 

Once accepted, it can be used for further investigations. Kiparsky 
is aware of this, and one of the possibilities which he points at is “that 
we can also use this more exact information to get a firmer idea of 
Panini’s date” (p. 16). Kiparsky repeatedly recurs to this question 
in his book. Here however he has missed some essential points, due 
to the fact that he starts from the assumption, repeatedly expressed, 
that Panini lived after the completion of Vedic literature. Without 
this assumption a different picture emerges. 

Regarding the rules of the Astadhyayl, Kiparsky rightly remarks 
that “we cannot use them as information on Panini’s sandhi usage, 
since nothing guarantees the authenticity of the present text in that 
regard” (p. 19). With regard to sandhi in Classical Sanskrit Kiparsky is 
equally careful: “the external sandhi of Classical Sanskrit manuscripts 
obviously has no claim to represent the author’s original text, but 
has been modified freely by the copyists” (p. 79). But in compar- 
ing Panini with the Vedic language, five out of Kiparsky’s nineteen 
cases (i.e., numbers 6, 12, 17, 18, 19) deal with sandhi, or better, with 
orthoepy in one form or another. 

Attention has already been drawn to the fact that the fixed form 
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which the Vedic texts acquired in the course of time is the outcome 
of a long process, during which their form, at least as regards details 
of sandhi etc., was not yet fixed. In the following section it will be 
shown that this process was not yet completed by Panini’s time as far 
as the Rgveda is concerned. This allows us to assume that the other 
Vedic Samhitas had not yet reached their present shape either at his 
time, at any rate in as far as these details are concerned. This implies 
that Panini’s rules on Vedic sandhi do not necessarily describe the 
sandhi which was actually used in the Vedic texts known to Panini. 
Rather, they describe the sandhi as it ought to be according to Panini. 
This is confirmed by the circumstance that Panini sometimes gives 
the opinions of others besides his own, e.g., in P. 8.3.17-19. In the 
context of Vedic sandhi it is therefore not possible to compare Panini’s 
optional rules with the Vedic evidence. 

We have seen above that the language of the Aitareya Brahmana is 
particularly close to the language described by Panini. If we agree 
with Keith (1920: 46) that this Brahmana is one of the oldest of 
the Brahmanas, it follows that Panini may be close in time to the 
older surviving Brahmanas, provided that we can believe that the 
Vedic which we find in these texts was indeed a language known 
and for certain purposes still actively used in Panini’s time. Can 
we believe this? 

Some support for this belief might be derived from P. 4.3.105, 
which speaks of “Brahmana and Kalpa works uttered by ancient 
[sages]” ( purdnaproktesu brahmanakalpesu), thus suggesting that there also 
were Brahmana and Kalpa works uttered by not so ancient sages. 28 
But for more interesting and convincing evidence we return to 
Kiparsky’s book. Kiparsky assumes that for Vedic “like us, [Panini] 
had to rely on what he found in the texts” (p. 8). Is this assumption 
supported by the evidence he produces? 

Kiparsky broaches the topic in connection with P. 2.3.25 vibhasa 
gune ‘striyam (p. 95). He describes the meaning of this rule as fol- 
lows: “A cause ( hetu ) which is a property (guna ), i.e. expressed by 
an abstract noun, can marginally have the ablative endings, except 
in the feminine, e.g. viryat (or preferably viryena) muktah ‘released by 


28 This contradicts Kiparsky’s remark that “[f]or Panini, of course, there was 
no question of ‘earlier’ or ‘later’ Vedic texts” (p. 68). For more on this rule, see 
chapter III. 4, below. 
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heroism’.” Regarding actual usage, Kiparsky tells us (p. 96): “In 
the older language, the ablative of cause never appears in abstract 
nouns.” “[It] does not occur before the Brhadaranyaka-Upanisad. 
In the Apastamba-Srautasutra it is frequent only in book 24, which 
is a later addition [...]” “In later Sanskrit, the ablative of cause is 
[...] extremely common.” Kiparsky concludes: “The present rule 
reflects a period after cause in abstract nouns began to be express- 
ible by means of the ablative, but before this became favoured over 
the instrumental. Judging by the evidence of this rule, then, Panini 
must be dated within a period delimited by the older Upanisads (in 
particular, the Brhadaranyakopanisad) and the older Srautasutras 
(in particular, the main body of the Apastamba-Srautasutra).” 

Is this argument compelling? Clearly not! Time and again Kip- 
arsky’s own book shows that less favoured forms or expressions are 
often not attested in the literature. This means that the evidence of 
the present rule indicates as date for Panini “a period delimited by 
the older Upanisads [. . .] and the Srauta Sutras” (whatever that may 
precisely mean) or earlier. 

A number of facts favour the second alternative, according to 
which Panini’s date is earlier rather than later than the oldest Upa- 
nisads. I collect the following from Kiparsky’s book: 

(i) On p. 87 Kiparsky observes that Panini considers ubhaya 
preferably not ( vibhasa ) a pronoun before nom. pi. fas, and therefore 
preferably a noun. However, “[ ujbhaya (almost always plural) is [...] 
only declined as a pronoun in the Classical language”. Kiparsky is 
puzzled and speculates: “It is possible that Panini forgot about the 
nominative plural here. However, I rather think that he intended 
nom. pi. ubhaydh to be derivable in his grammar. The form occurs 
in the Rgveda (seven times, of which six have the augmen[t] asUK, 
viz. ubhayasah), along with ubhaye (6x). Thus, it may have still been 
current in Panini’s time, although it is hard to believe that it was 
still the favoured form.” Kiparsky’s puzzlement would be resolved on 
the assumption that Panini may not be so far removed in time from 
the earlier strata of Vedic literature as has often been supposed. 

(ii) P. 3.3.62 prescribes preferably ( va ) aP after has ‘laugh’ to 
express state or action ( bhave)\ hasa. The alternative form is hasa , 
formed with GHaN. The form hasa occurs in Vedic only, hasa is the 
form common in Classical Sanskrit. Kiparsky (p. 110) looks upon 
this case as a counter-instance to his hypothesis. We need not, if we 
date Panini earlier in relation to Vedic literature. 
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(iii) P. 6.3.88 ( vibhasodare ) prescribes marginally ( vibhasa ) substi- 
tution of sa for samana when compounded with udara, and followed 
by the suffixja. Kiparsky observes (p. 134): “In fact, sodary a ‘co- 
uterine’ is by far the more common form beginning with the Sutra 
literature. 29 I could find samanodarya only in [AitBr] 3.3.7. Panini’s 
preference here does not agree with Classical Sanskrit usage.” True! 
But it does agree with the assumption that Panini lived at a time not 
far removed from the Aitareya Brahmana. 

(iv) P. 6.4.43 (ye vibhasa) prescribes marginally, among other 
things, a passive khdyate of the root khan , besides khanyate. Kiparsky 
observes (p. 136-37): “The form khanyate is overwhelmingly favoured 
in Classical Sanskrit. The option khdyate is, in practice, restricted to 
Vedic ([TaitS] 6.2.11.1, [SPaBr] 3.5.4. 1), though we must assume 
on the strength of Panini’s rule that it had not quite died out in his 
time.” Perhaps the reason is that Panini’s time was not all that far 
removed from those Vedic texts. 

Against these four cases there are some which seem to point in 
the opposite direction: 

(i) P. 5.4. 130 allows for a marginal urdhvajnu ‘with raised knees’, 
besides a preferred urdhvajanu. Only urdhvajnu occurs in the older 
literature (MaitS, AitAr) and it still predominates in Sutra works. 
urdhvajanu, on the other hand, has gained the upper hand in Classi- 
cal Sanskrit. Kiparsky remarks (p. 124): “It is noteworthy [...] that 
the usage of the Sutra literature represents in this respect an older 
standard than Panini.” It is worth observing that this rule, which is 
embarrassing also to Kiparsky, is not commented upon, nor used, 
in the Mahabhasya (Lahiri, 1935: 68), and can be removed from its 
context without any difficulty. It might conceivably be one of the 
additions which are known to have been made to the Astadhyayl 
after Patanjali (Bronkhorst, 1983, esp. §§ 2.4 - 2.5, 6.2). 

(ii) In P. 5.4.144 (Kiparsky, p. 124) Panini expresses preference 
for syavadanta over syavadat. “syavadanta [...] is common in Classical 
Sanskrit, [...] [sjyavadat seems to be mainly restricted to Vedic. Clas- 
sical Sanskrit agrees with Panini’s preference.” 

In this connection it will be interesting to cite a short passage from 
a recent article by M. Deshpande (2001: 35-36) which reminds us 


29 As Arlo Griffiths points out to me, sodarya occurs AVP 6.12.5 and 8.15.7 
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that besides chronological differences also regional differences may 
at times have to be taken into consideration: 

Consider [...] P. 7.3.95 ( tu-ru-stu-samy-amah sarvadhatuke). An option 
term, vd , continues into this rule from the previous rule P. 7.3.94 
{yano vd). Thus, by P. 7.3.95, we optionally (or preferably, a la Kiparsky 
1979) get the augment i for the consonant-initial sarvadhatuka affixes 
after roots like stu, and we get the forms stauti/ staviti. If Kiparsky’s 
interpretation is correct, this rule says that the form staviti was the 
preferred form in the language known to Panini, and the form stauti 
was a marginal form. This rule does not say anything specific for the 
language of the Veda. 

However, Paninian commentators have preserved a rule of Apisali, 
a pre-Paninian grammarian, which runs as: tu-ru-stu-samy-amah 
sarvadhatukasu cchandasi (cf. Y. Mimamsaka 1963: 1.46 [= Mlmamsaka, 
1973: I: 140]). To the extent we understand this statement, it says that 
the augment i occurs only in the domain of chandas, and by implication, 
does not occur in the colloquial language known to Apisali. This rule 
provides us several important clues. First, it is now beyond dispute 
that pre-Paninian grammarians had already begun to deal with the 
language of the Veda. Secondly, the colloquial language known to 
Apisali was somewhat different from the colloquial language known 
to Panini. Thirdly, the colloquial language known to Panini was in 
some respects closer to the language of the Veda, at least in certain 
respects, as compared to the language known to Apisali. 

Kiparsky repeatedly (pp. 88, 143, 146, 149) observes that “Panini 
stands at the threshold of the Classical period” (p. 149). This con- 
flicts in no way with the view that in his time Brahmana or other 
Vedic works were still being composed. For according to the view 
at present investigated, late Vedic and the earliest Classical San- 
skrit (if I may call it thus) were for a while used side by side. The 
evidence presented so far nowhere contradicts, and to some extent 
supports, this view. 

It is understandable that Kiparsky, and so many others with him, 
find it hard to think of the Astadhyayl as contemporaneous with 
the Brahmanas, those storehouses of magical thought. Panini, they 
like to believe, had outgrown those archaic modes of thought, and 
attained to something very close to our modern scientific way of 
thinking. Kiparsky does not say this explicitly, but that this is his 
view is clear from his characterization of the Nirukta as an “archaic 
work [...] which [is] definitely pre-Paninian in content and approach, 
though [it] may not antedate Panini in real time as well” (p. 213). 
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The Nirukta, as is well-known, contains a collection of ‘fanciful 
etymologies’, in which also the Brahmanas abound. 

In later chapters (III. 5 and Part IV) we will pay attention to the 
divergent “ways of thinking” that differentiate the cultures of the 
Veda and of Greater Magadha. Here it must suffice to point out that 
this way of looking at the Astadhyayl is mistaken and anachronistic. 
I have long ago (Bronkhorst, 1981) argued that “the Nirukta and 
the Astadhyayl can be looked upon as rational elaborations of the 
same set (or closely similar sets) of presuppositions” (p. 12). There 
is no reason to reject the possibility that both the Astadhyayl and 
literature of the kind we find in the Brahmanas originated in the 
same period, and among the same people. 


The Rgveda at the time of Panini 

There can be no doubt that the Rgveda existed at the time of 
Panini, and that Panini knew it. This does not however answer the 
question what its exact form was at his time. This question is to be 
addressed in the present section. 

The Rgveda is known to us in a form which is fixed down to 
the minutest details. It obtained this form as the result of a process 
which, in as far as it concerns details of sandhi, etc., is known by the 
name “orthoepic diaskeuasis”. 30 We have some idea of the original 
form of the hymns of the Rgveda, since the present Rgveda often 
deviates from the correct metre in a way that can easily be restored 
by undoing the sandhi or other minor changes. 31 Near the end of 
the diaskeuastic process, which led from that original form to the 
form in which the hymns are known to us at present, stands the 
Rgveda Pratisakhya, a text which describes the phonetic peculiarities 
of the Rgveda. This Pratisakhya cites a number of earlier authori- 
ties. Since these earlier authorities participated in the process that 


30 Cp. Witzel, 1995: 91 n. 13: “We have to distinguish [...] between the com- 
position of a Vedic text, for example of the [Rgveda] which was composed until c. 
1200 B.C., and its redaction sometime in the Brahmana period [...] But the redac- 
tion only selected from already existing collections and was mainly responsible only 
for the present phonetical shape of the texts.” 

31 This restoration has actually been carried out in van Nooten & Holland, 
1994, where however the positions of the authorities to be discussed below have 
not been taken into consideration. 
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led from the original to the present shape of the Rgvedic hymns, it 
is possible, even likely, that some of them knew the Rgveda in an 
older form and formulated rules that fit that older form better than 
the present one. An investigation of this possibility (presented in 
Appendix IV) justifies the conclusion that the orthoepic diaskeuasis 
of the Rgveda extended over a rather long period of time, and was 
not yet completed at Panini’s time. This implies that the Astadhyayi 
is older than the Rgveda Pratisakhya, because the latter is to be situ- 
ated near the completion of this process. It also implies that the lack 
of agreement that exists between the Astadhyayi and our Rgveda 
may have to be explained — especially where phonetic questions are 
concerned — by the fact that Panini describes an earlier form of the 
Rgveda. Panini may not deserve to be blamed for being lacunary, 
as he is, e.g., by Renou (1960: 27). 


Patanjali and the Veda 

Having dealt with various issues related to the Veda as known 
to Panini, we now turn to the question what parts of the Veda 
were known to Patanjali, and in what form. An essential tool 
for this investigation is Wilhelm Rau’s book Die vedischen imitate im 
Vyakarana-Mahdbhasya (1985). This book lists all the quotations in 
the Mahabhasya which Rau has identified as Vedic, together with 
their various locations in the Vedic texts. It will be the basis for the 
following reflections. 

Rau’s book aims at identifying Vedic quotations. This sounds 
simpler than it is, because Vedic quotations are rarely indicated as 
such in the Mahabhasya. The danger is therefore always present that 
a phrase, or word, though identical with a Vedic phrase or word, is 
not a quotation. Rau is aware of this, but has chosen to include too 
much rather than risk being incomplete. “Der Vorwurf, mehr als 
das vollig Sichere gebucht zu haben, wil'd mir ertraglicher sein als 
der Tadel, Luckenhaftes vorzulegen” (5). This attitude is responsible 
for a very satisfactory list of ‘quotations’, but is not without danger 
the moment we wish to draw conclusions from them. Rau does not 
draw many conclusions, but he does try to determine which Vedic 
texts were known to Patanjali with the help of hapax legomena 
presumably quoted in the Mahabhasya. The question is therefore 
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inescapable: Are all the hapax legomena really quoted, or can their 
presence in the Mahabhasya be explained differently? 

A detailed analysis of these cases can be found in Appendix V. It 
shows that a considerable number of these “hapax legomena” have 
to be interpreted differently, often as variants that Patanjali looked 
upon as acceptable. The inevitable conclusion of this analysis is that 
a considerable number of Vedic texts had not yet been completely 
fixed at Patanjali’s time. 


Conclusions 

The preceding observations have raised more questions than they 
could answer. Yet in spite of debatable details their cumulative out- 
come is that the Veda was no finished body of texts at the time of 
Panini. The situation had changed at the time of Patanjali, but even 
at his time the Vedic texts had not yet reached the unchangeable form 
which came to characterize them. This conclusion is perhaps more 
important than any presumed list of texts that Panini and Patanjali 
may have known. If, as we have found, even the Rgveda(-Samhita), 
the oldest text in the Vedic corpus, was still being refined in their 
time, we are entitled to raise serious questions with regard to the 
texts of late-Vedic literature such as the Brahmanas, Aranyakas and 
Upanisads: even if we grant, for argument’s sake, that they existed 
at that time, did they have anything like their present form and 
contents? The simple scheme of a Vedic period with texts which 
all precede the time of Panini (and even Patanjali) finds no support 
in the detailed discussions presented above; rather they suggest the 
opposite: Vedic texts were still being modified, perhaps even pro- 
duced, down to the time of Patanjali, and perhaps beyond. 



CHAPTER III. 3 


THE VEDIG TEXTS KNOWN TO THE EARLY 
BUDDHISTS 

Questions pertaining to the relationship between the early grammar- 
ians and the Veda are relatively straightforward. We are in possession 
of texts which presumably have been composed by those early gram- 
marians themselves. Most scholars agree that the Astadhyayl is, for 
the most part, the work composed by Panini himself. They further 
agree that the Mahabhasya is the work composed by Patanjali, 
exactly or almost exactly in the form in which it has come down 
to us. With regard to the varttikas, too, there is quasi-unanimity 
that all of the prose varttikas, or almost all of them, have been 
composed by Katyayana. The extent of the acquaintance of these 
authors with the Veda can therefore be investigated on the basis 
of their own words. 

It has been pointed out above that these three grammarians, and 
Panini in particular, constitute one of the two main pillars on which 
late-Vedic chronology is traditionally based. The other one is the 
Buddha. The Buddha is often claimed to be more recent than cer- 
tain portions of the Veda — primarily the oldest Upanisads — and 
the reason usually given for this is that Buddhist teaching continues, 
and is in a way based on, certain developments that made their first 
appearance in those portions of the Veda. The doctrine of rebirth 
and karmic retribution is fundamental to Buddhism; it was presum- 
ably new at the time of the early Upanisads. The conclusion is often 
drawn that Buddhism must be later than those Upanisads. 

The unsound nature of this argument has been discussed in earlier 
chapters. The present chapter will address a different but related 
question: What parts of the Veda are known to the earliest Buddhist 
texts that have been preserved? 

This question must be treated with the greatest care. The ques- 
tion is not: Which portions of the Veda were known to the Buddha? 
This latter question is of the greatest interest, and would deserve our 
full attention if only it were possible to answer it . 1 It is however 


1 Some claims to this effect will be considered below. 
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highly unlikely that a satisfactory answer to this question will ever 
be found. Unlike Panini, Katyayana and Patanjali, we do not pos- 
sess any work that has been composed by the Buddha himself; not 
even the Buddhist tradition makes any such claim. We do have a 
number of canonical texts which claim to preserve his words, but it 
is far from certain that this claim is reliable in all cases. 

In view of the above we cannot but reformulate the question and 
give it the form indicated earlier: What parts of the Veda are known 
to the earliest Buddhist texts that have been preserved? This ques- 
tion, in this particular form, gives rise to various other questions, 
among which we must consider the following: 

a. Which are the earliest Buddhist texts that have been pre- 
served? 

b. What conclusions can be drawn from an enumeration of Vedic 
texts that were known to those earliest Buddhist texts? 

These two questions are of course interrelated, and connected 
with a third one: What does it mean that parts of the Veda were 
“known to” certain early Buddhist texts? Since texts themselves do 
not have “knowledge” in the strict sense, we will have to translate 
our findings into statements like “the original author of this particu- 
lar Buddhist text knew (or had heard of) that particular portion of 
the Veda”. However, there can be no doubt that different texts (or 
portions of texts) of the Buddhist canon were “originally” composed, 
or formulated, by different authors. There was no single author for 
all of them, and therefore perhaps no single person who “knew” all 
these different parts of the Veda. And there is no guarantee that 
these different authors were each other’s contemporaries, nor that 
they were particularly close in time to the Buddha. 

Few scholars nowadays would agree that the texts of the early 
Buddhist canon were all composed at one at the same time. The 
tradition according to which the sermons of the Buddha — all of 
them — were recited by the disciple Ananda soon after the demise of 
his master does not find many followers in academic circles. Other 
portions of the ancient canon are widely considered to be even less 
old than this so-called Sutra-Pitaka. It is frequently pointed out that 
according to the Ceylonese tradition canonical texts were not writ- 
ten down until the first century BCE, which leaves several centuries 
between the first composition of at least some of these texts and 
their fixation in writing. During this long period they were preserved 
orally; the reliability of this oral tradition cannot be verified. It may 
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be significant that the Assalayana Sutta of the Majjhima Nikaya (MN 
II p. 149) refers to the Greeks (yona ), which suggests that the passage 
which contains this reference was composed after — perhaps long 
after — the conquests of Alexander the Great, and therefore perhaps a 
century or more after the death of the Buddha. 2 Unfortunately the 
canonical texts in Pali do not contain many indications like this one 
which might help us to determine the precise dates of some of their 
portions. 3 It is therefore far from evident at which points during 
the period between the death of the Buddha and the first writing 
down of (parts of) the Pali canon references to Vedic texts found their 
way into this canon. This in its turn has radical consequences for 
the interpretation of the findings to be discussed in this chapter. If 
certain passages of the Pali canon show acquaintance with a certain 
Vedic text, we cannot with certainty conclude from this that that 
Vedic text existed at the time of the Buddha; quite on the contrary, 
the only safe conclusion will be that those passages of the Pali canon 
were composed after the completion of that particular Vedic text 
(more precisely: of a possibly earlier version of that particular Vedic 
text). This is the opposite of what scholars have usually concluded 
from such passages, and raises fundamental questions with regard 
to the methodology used by earlier workers in the field. 

In what follows the references to parts of the Veda and related 
issues which occur in the Sutra-Pitaka (Sutta-Pitaka) of the Pali 
canon will be considered. 4 There are here very few explicit refer- 
ences to Vedic texts. 5 A learned Brahmin is often characterized 


2 Basham is, in my opinion, overcautious in this respect (1980: 23 n. 3): “[Ref- 
erences to the Yonas or Greeks are] not absolutely conclusive for a late date. 
The Kandahar Greek edict of Asoka has given conclusive proof of the presence 
of Greek-speaking settlers on the borders of India in the third century B.C. and 
these may well have been there long before Alexander, since the Achaemenians 
established settlements of Asiatic Greeks in Bactria”. One should not attribute too 
much significance to the fact that Panini knows the word yavana. Apart front the 
fact that Panini lived on the outskirts of what was or had been the Achaemenid 
empire, Karttunen (1989: 142 ff.) and Falk (1994: 327 n. 45) remind us that Panini 
may very well have lived after the arrival of Alexander in the subcontinent, perhaps 
even under the Mauryas. 

5 Basham (1980: 23 n. 3) tries to identify some passages in the Pali canon that 
may be relatively late. For another attempt, see Appendix VI, which presents a 
preliminary collection of potentially more recent features, all in Sutras that discuss 
the position of Brahmins in society. 

4 There may be no such references in the corresponding Vinaya-Pitaka. 

5 Various publications deal with the relationship between the Pali canon and 
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as being a “master of the three Vedas” ( tinnam vedanam paragu ), 6 
without further specification as to what exactly these three Vedas 
encompass, nor indeed which Vedas are meant. A passage in the 
Dlgha Nikaya provides help by distinguishing the following kinds 
of Brahmins: addhariya brahmana, tittiriya brahmana , chandoka brahmana , 
bahvarijjhd brahmana. 1 The expression addhariya corresponds no doubt 
to Sanskrit ddhvarika , 8 which shows that the Brahmins concerned 
were somehow connected with the sacrifice, but does not tell us 
much more about them. The remaining three Brahmins cannot but 
be Taittirlya, Chandogya and Bahvrca Brahmins, who belong to the 
Black Yajurveda, the Samaveda and the Rgveda respectively. That 
is to say, these passages show that these three Vedas were known to 
the authors of these passages in one form or another. A passage in 
the Suttanipata (927) which uses the word dthabbana (Skt. atharvana) 
suggests that the Atharvaveda, too, was known in some form or 
other. Another passage of the Suttanipata (289) speaks of the 48 years 
which Brahmins used to live as celibates, acquiring knowledge. Falk 
(1988: 228) is no doubt right in pointing out that this number 48 has 
to be read, in the light of Brahmanical sources, as four times twelve: 
twelve years for the memorization of each of the four Vedas. 9 

If, then, the four Vedas — presumably the four Samhitas, or their 
predecessors — were known to the authors of these passages, it is not 
clear whether all the surviving Brahmanas, Aranyakas and Upanisads 
of these four Vedas were known to them also. 

Beside the above references to Vedic texts and to Brahmins con- 
nected with them, there is the following enumeration of “ancient 
Brahmin seers (isi, Skt. rsi), the creators of the hymns {manta, Skt. 
mantra ), the composers of the hymns, whose ancient hymns that were 


Vedic literature, among them Dutt, 1960: 1-2; Barua, 1965; Gokhale, 1970; Horsch, 
1966: 55-64; Falk, 1988; Bronkhorst, 1989b; Sharma, 1995. 

6 DN I p. 88, 114, 138; MN II p. 133, 141, [146,] 147, 165, 168, 210; AN I 
p. 163, 166; III p. 223; Sn p. 105. 

7 DN I p. 237. This is the reading of the Nalanda-Devanagarl-Pali-Series (p. 
200), which notes the following variant for the last item: bahvaridha brahmana. The 
PTS edition reads five rather than four items, the last two of which are: chandava 
brahmana, brahma-cariya brahmand. 

8 Some authors (Weber, 1855: 160; Dutt, 1960: 1; Gokhale, 1970: 53) propose, 
incorrectly, Skt. adhvaryu\ cp. Cone, 2001: 83 s.v. addhariya. 

9 The line indassa bdha-r-asi dakkhim ti in the Bhuridatta Jataka (Ja VI p. 212 
1. 11), which dates from a later period, is a quotation from TaitS 1. 1.9.1 indrasya 
bahur asi daksinak, cf. Hiniiber, 1986: 131 § 275. 
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formerly chanted, uttered, and compiled the Brahmins nowadays 
still chant and repeat, repeating what was spoken, reciting what was 
recited”, viz. Atthaka, Vamaka, Vamadeva, Vessamitta, Yamataggi, 
Ahgirasa, Bharadvaja, Vasettha, Kassapa, and Bhagu . 10 These 
sages are no doubt to be identified with Astaka (Atthaka), Vamadeva, 
Visvamitra (Vessamitta), Jamadagni (Yamataggi), Aiigiras (Ahgirasa), 
Bharadvaja, Vasistha (Vasettha), Kasyapa (Kassapa), and Bhrgu 
(Bhagu), practically all of whom are recognized Vedic sages . 11 Only 
Vamaka resists identification in Vedic literature. But in spite of these 
identifications, this list does not tell us much about the texts known 
to the author of this particular passage in the Pali canon. Most of 
these sages are mentioned in, or are otherwise associated with, the 
Rgveda. 

It is not clear what conclusions can be drawn from these data. 
Chronological conclusions, if any, only concern the passages or peri- 
copes concerned, and these are few in number. Whatever Vedic 
texts were known to the authors of these passages — and we have 
seen that it is difficult to determine which ones they are — were not 
necessarily known to the authors of other passages of the canon ; 12 
nothing whatsoever can be concluded from them as to the Vedic 
texts known to the Buddha or his contemporaries. It is only fair to 
conclude that the search for explicit references to Vedic texts in 
the early Buddhist canon provides us with no information as to the 
Vedic texts that existed at the time of the Buddha. 

Does this mean that the early Buddhist canon provides us with no 
useful information about the question we are investigating in this 
chapter? A number of scholars think otherwise, basing themselves 
not on explicit references to Vedic literature, but on contents which, 
they claim, reflect acquaintance with views and tenets expressed in 


10 DN I p. 104, 238, 239, 240, 242, 243, MN II p. 169, 200, AN III p. 224, 
229-230; tr. Bhikkhu Nanamoli and Bhikkhu Bodhi, 1995: 810-81 1. A similar enu- 
meration at AN IV p. 61, 62. 

11 See Macdonell-Keith,VI s.v. these names. 

12 Cp. Witzel, 1997: 331-332: “The Buddhist texts know of the more eastern 
schools (Assalayana, etc.) but they also mention the Tittiriya Adhvaryus, who lived 
in neighboring Kosala. Or the names may have been added when the canon was compiled in 
areas to the west of Kosala-Videha in the area between Mathura, the Maduandinoi 
territory south of Benares, and the coast of Gujarat.” (emphasis mine, JB) 
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certain Vedic texts. Some go to the extent of concluding from this 
that much of the teaching of the Buddha was a reaction to Brah- 
manical doctrine. 13 

As a first example we may consider the claim that Brahmins are 
born from the mouth of Brahma. This claim is made in two different 
passage of the Pali canon by Brahmins keen to convince the Bud- 
dha of the superiority of their caste. It is once made by the Brahmin 
Assalayana in the Assalayana Sutta (MN II p. 147 ff), and once by 
the Brahmin Vasettha in the Agganna Sutta (DN III p. 80 ff.). 14 
The claim is subsequently rejected by the Buddha. Basing himself on 
these two passages, Richard Gombrich observed in 1988 (p. 77): 

[The Buddha] poked fun at the Hymn of the Cosmic Man (whom the 
Brahmins of the day evidently identified with Brahma): “Brahmins 
say that they are the children of Brahma, born from his mouth; and 
yet Brahmin ladies, one notices, menstruate, get pregnant, give birth 
and give suck.” 

Two years later he referred back to this and stated (1990: 14): 

Some of the great modern scholars of Buddhism have said that the 
Buddha had no direct knowledge of Vedic texts, but that is certainly 
wrong. The joke about how Brahmins are born satirizes the Purusa- 
sukta, the text in which Brahmins are said to originate from the mouth 
of the cosmic Man. 

The Purusa-sukta is the Hymn of the Cosmic Man , a well-known hymn 
from the Rgveda (10. 90). 15 Gombrich claims, in the second quo- 
tation more clearly than in the first, that the Buddha had direct 
knowledge of this hymn. 16 


13 E.g. Gombrich, 1990: 14: “For many years I have tried to show in my teach- 
ing and lecturing that the Buddha presented central parts of his message [...] as 
a set of antitheses to brahminical doctrine.” Gombrich, 1 996: 3 1 : “The central 
teachings of the Buddha came as a response to the central teachings of the old 
Upanisads, notably the Brhadaranyaka.” Gombrich, 2005: 152-153: “there are 
indubitable allusions in the sutta - s to the Upanisads, especially the Brhadaranyaka. It 
is [...] surprising that this had until recently [...] escaped the attention of modern 
commentators.” 

14 MN II p. 148 and DN III p. 81: “the Brahmins are the true children of 
Brahma, born from his mouth, born of Brahma, created by Brahma, heirs of 
Brahma” (tr. Walshe, 1987: 407). On the relative date of these Suttas, see Appen- 
dix VI. 

5 In a later publication Gombrich (1992: 166) also finds a parody of Rgveda 
10.129. 

16 In a more recent publication, Gombrich adds several caveats (1992: 162): 
“When the Buddha alluded to a brahminical text, he could only have heard it, 
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Nothing is of course less certain than this. The hymn to Purusa 
is, in the words of Louis Renou (1965: 8), “the major source of 
cosmogonic thought in ancient India”; elsewhere he says (1956: 12): 
“II n’y a guere de poeme cosmologique de l’Atharvaveda ou l’on ne 
retrouve quelque allusion voilee au mythe du Geant sacrifie et au 
schema evolutif qui en resulte [...] C’est encore le theme du Geant 
qui sous les traits de Prajapati ‘le seigneur des Creatures’ ressurgit 
dans les Brahmana et en commande la plupart des avenues.” Jan 
Gonda (1968: 101) calls it “the foundation stone of Visnuite phi- 
losophy”. Especially the part concerning the creation of the four 
main divisions of society, the four varnas, has been taken over in 
numerous texts belonging both to the Vedic and to the classical 
period. We find it, for example, in the Taittirlya Samhita (7. 1.1.4- 
6), the Mahabharata (3.187.13; 8.23.32; 12.73.4-5; 12.285.5-6), the 
Ramayana (3.13.29-30), but also in the first chapter of the Manava 
Dharma Sastra. The Lord, we there read, created, “so that the 
worlds and people would prosper and increase, from his mouth the 
Brahmin, from his arms the Ksatriya, from his thighs the Vaisya, 
and from his feet the Sudra.” 17 Elsewhere the same text refers to 
this myth as common background knowledge, used as an alternative 
way of speaking about the four varnas. 18 The Purusa-sukta remains 
important in later literature and practice. 19 In other words, the 
theme of the Brahmin supposedly born from the mouth of the creator 
God is among the most widely known themes of Indian mythology. 
The fact that we find it in the Pali canon is not at all surprising. 
To this must be added that in the Purusa-sukta the Brahmin is not 
born from the mouth of Brahma, but from the mouth of the Purusa, 
the primordial giant. The fact that the two Pali texts put Brahma in 


and since he was not himself a brahmin it is improbable that he was ever taught 
such a text or that anyone ever checked his accuracy. Besides, he may have heard 
a text in a form other than that which was written down many centuries later and 
has been transmitted to us; in other words, he might be quoting accurately but we 
could never know it.” 

17 Manu 1.31. The translation follows, with modifications, Doniger & Smith, 
1991. The Bhavisya Purana has the same verse (Laslo, 1971: 117) 

18 Manu 10.45; tr. Doniger & Smith 1991: 241 (modified): “All of those castes 
who are excluded from the world of those who were born from the mouth, arms, 
thighs, and feet (of the primordial Man) are traditionally regarded as strangers 
(i dasyu ), whether they speak barbarian languages or Aryan languages.” See also 
Manu 1.87, 92-94; 8.270; 10.45. 

19 See Shende, 1965; Gonda, 1977: 98-105 (390-397). 
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his place shows that the authors of these passages did not know the 
Hymn of the Cosmic Man. It is finally of some interest to recall that 
the Assalayana Sutta is precisely the one sutta, mentioned above, 
which refers to the Greeks, and which may therefore be suspected of 
being late. This reference to the Greeks is structural and not due to 
a later addition, because the Buddha’s reply to the Brahmin begins 
with this reference to the Greeks, bringing to Assalayana’s notice 
that the varna system does not prevail among them. 20 

Gombrich further claims that the Buddha knew the Brahmana 
texts, or at least some of them. This is ostensibly shown by a pas- 
sage from the Samyutta Nikaya (SN III p. 144). Here “the Buddha 
holds up before some monks a pellet of cow dung. [...] He has just 
said — as so often — that nothing in the five groups of components of 
a person (khandha) is permanent, stable, and exempt from change. 
Showing the dung pellet, he says that one does not acquire a self 
even of this size which is permanent, etc.; if one did, one would 
not live this holy life to destroy suffering. He goes on to talk of a 
former life in which he was an emperor; but now that glory has all 
passed away.” (Gombrich, 1996: 41). Why should this unexciting 
passage show the Buddha’s familiarity with the Brahmana texts of 
the Veda? Gombrich (p. 40) draws attention to some instructions for 
building a fire altar that occur in the Taittirlya Samhita (5. 3. 5. 2). 
Here, Gombrich explains, the sacrificer is told to lay in the middle 
a brick which is smeared with dung, “for truly, dung is the middle 
of the self. It is with his self that he lays the fire. He who knows 
this comes to be in the other world with his self’. Gombrich admits 
that the word he has translated “self’ is atman, which in this con- 
text clearly refers to the physical body. He does not say that the 
words he translates “dung” in the two passages are not the same: 
in the Pali passage it is gomaya “cow dung”, in the Taittirlya pas- 
sage purlsa “dust, excrement”. 21 The two passages therefore use 
the same word atman in two clearly distinct meanings, and the two 
words which Gombrich both translates “dung” refer respectively to 
cow dung (gomaya) and to human excrement (or quite simply dust, 


20 See further Appendix VI. 

21 “The difference between the objects denoted by punsa is for a modern city- 
dweller no doubt considerably more conspicuous than for a Vedic agriculturalist 
and ritualist” (Gonda, 1987: 7). 
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soil: puma), two clearly distinct things . 22 Even listeners who knew 
this passage from the Taittirlya Samhita are unlikely to have made 
the mental connection between the Buddha’s words and that pas- 
sage (unless, of course, these listeners had the extraordinary sense 
of humour which Gombrich attributes to the Buddha, about which 
more below). Here we can safely conclude that there is no compel- 
ling, nor indeed suggestive evidence to think that the Buddha was 
familiar with Vedic Brahmanas. 

More interesting than the presumed acquaintance of the early 
Buddhists with older Vedic texts is their relationship to the Upanisads 
and the developments within Vedic thought that find expression 
in them. Literal quotations of Upanisadic passages are not to be 
found in the early Buddhist texts, nor indeed familiarity with the 
name Upanisad for a literary genre . 23 There are, however, some 
claimed similarities in thought, which have led some researchers to 
conclude that the Buddha knew the earliest Upanisads and reacted 
to their teachings. 

Before we study these similarities, it is important to consider the 
following. We are at present investigating the relative chronology 
of certain Brahmanical and Buddhist texts, and we are not there- 
fore taking the chronological priority of any of them for granted. 
In this situation similarities of thought and expression (if there are 
any) will not, without further questioning, be interpreted as proof 
of the dependence of one on the other. Other possibilities will be 
considered, such as the fact that both groups of texts were produced 
in the same broad geographical area, where similar issues were dis- 
cussed by adherents of different religious movements. The claim that 
adherents of different religious movements discussed the issues of 
rebirth and karmic retribution is not in need of proof, for we have 
seen that these ideas “spilled over” from Greater Magadha into the 
early Vedic Upanisads. This means that we cannot a priori exclude 
the possibility of similarities of thought and diction between the early 
Upanisads and the early Buddhist texts, even if we were to come 


22 Keith (1914: II: 423) translates punsa first as “dust” (“he puts down in the 
middle [a brick] full of dust”), then as “faeces” (“the middle of the body is faeces”). 
This play on the double meaning of punsa may very well have been intended (and 
understood in that way still at the time of the Buddha); it makes Gombrich’s argu- 
ment all the less convincing. 

2 i The word upanisad, Pali upanisd, is not unknown to the Buddhist texts, but 
in a different meaning; see Falk, 1986a; Renou, 1946. 
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to the conclusion that the early Upanisads were not known to the 
Buddhist authors. It is imperative to avoid hasty conclusions. 

With this in mind, we turn to the Alagaddupama Sutta which is, 
according to Gombrich (1996: 39), “probably the most important 
of all texts” on the topic of Buddhism as a reaction to Brahmanical 
doctrine. This Sutta rejects a point of view in which K. R. Norman 
(1981) finds Upanisadic echoes. 24 One of these echoes is the notion 
of a soul or self (atta) which is, Norman observes, “by definition 
nicca and sukha ” (p. 202); we may add that this self is believed to be 
unchanging, immutable. Since we have dealt with this conception of 
the soul in an earlier chapter, and have shown that it is a concep- 
tion which the Upanisads themselves must have borrowed from the 
spiritual culture of Greater Magadha, we can discard this specific 
“Upanisadic echo” as proof of Upanisadic influence on this part of 
the Alagaddupama Sutta and turn to the other echo suggested by 
Norman. It is the notion of a self that is identical with the world. 
It finds expression in the following words (MN I p. 136): so loko so 
atta, so pecca bhavissami nicco dhuvo sassato aviparinamadhammo sassatisa- 
mam tath’ eva thassami, “The world and the atta are the same; having 
passed away I shall be eternal, fixed, everlasting, of an unchangeable 
nature; I shall remain for ever exactly so” (tr. Norman). Norman 
comments (1981: 201). 

The idea that the world and the atman (= brahman) are the same is 
found in the Upanisads, and it is possible to find actual verbal echoes 
of the Upanisads in this passage, e.g. esa ma dtmd ([Chandoga Upanisad] 
III. 14.3-4), and yathdkratur asmiml loke puruso bhavati tathetah pretya bhavati 
sa kratum kurvita [...] etam itah pretydbhisambhavitdsmTti (ibid. III. 14.1 and 

4 ). 

The Upanisadic passage which Norman refers to is the one we 
have studied in part in chapter IIA.3 above (passage C), and gives 
expression to the teaching of Sandilya. 

Two differences between the two passages deserve our attention. 
There is, to begin with, no mention of brahman in the position criti- 
cized in the Alagaddupama Sutta. This notion is, on the other hand, 
central in the passage of the Chandogya Upanisad. Second, the 
position criticized by the Buddhists has clear links to the doctrine of 
rebirth and karmic retribution: only in that context does the notion 


24 Cf. Gombrich, 1990: 14 ft.; 2002. 
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of a self which is “eternal, fixed, everlasting, of an unchangeable 
nature” make sense. The Upanisadic passage does not refer to this 
aspect of the self. Quite on the contrary it is said to “contain all 
actions, all desires” (. sarvakarma samakamah), etc. We have seen that the 
notion of the immutability of the self is largely absent from the early 
Upanisads, with the notable exception of the Yajnavalkya-Kanda of 
the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad (BArUp 3 and 4). 

What can we conclude from the above? There is no need to deny 
that there are parallel elements in the teaching of Sandilya and the 
teaching criticized in the Alagaddupama Sutta. Both preach the 
identity between the self and the world {loka), called “this all” (, sarvam 
idarri) in the Upanisad. But the teaching of Sandilya is a brahman- 
ized teaching, whereas the teaching criticized in the Alagaddupama 
Sutta has no Brahmanical features and is clearly aimed at libera- 
tion from rebirth and karmic retribution; the teaching of Sandilya 
is not, or not clearly aimed at this. The teaching criticized in the 
Alagaddupama Sutta is at home in Greater Magadha, where it may 
indeed have had adherents who did not need the Upanisads to work 
out this particular variant of thought. The Upanisadic teaching of 
Sandilya is not so easily categorized: it is neither fish nor flesh. 
It is probably safest to understand it as a brahmanized version of 
an idea that originally belonged to the spiritual culture of Greater 
Magadha, but there is no need to insist on this. If borrowing has 
to be assumed, however, then it has taken place from the non-Vedic 
idea of an immutable self, to the teaching of Sandilya. This, if cor- 
rect, does not imply that Chandogya Upanisad 3. 14 is later than the 
Alagaddupama Sutta. It would merely imply that the Alagaddupama 
Sutta shows awareness of a position which, at some time — maybe 
centuries earlier, maybe much later — influenced that part of the 
Chandogya Upanisad. Chronological conclusions cannot be drawn 
from parallels like these. 

After the Alagaddupama Sutta, we turn to the Brahmajala Sutta of 
the Dlgha Nikaya which, according to Gombrich (1990: 14), contains 
a satirical allusion to the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad: 

[It] is the anecdote about Brahma’s delusion that he created other 

beings. It occurs in the Brahmajala Sutta of the Dlgha Nikaya 25 to 


25 DN I p. 17-18. Gombrich points out, with a reference to Rhys Davids, 1899: 
31, that the anecdote also occurs in the Majjhima and Samyutta Nikayas and in 
the Jataka. 
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explain why some people think that the world and the soul are partly 
eternal and partly not; [...] Brahma is reborn (in Rhys Davids’ words) 
“either because his span of years has passed or his merit is exhausted”; 
he then gets lonely and upset and longs for company. Then, “either 
because their span of years had passed or their merit was exhausted”, 
other beings are reborn alongside him. Post hoc, propter hoc, thinks silly 
old Brahma, and gets the idea that the other beings are his creation. 
[T]his is just a satirical retelling of the creation myth in the Brhad- 
aranyaka Upanisad [BArUp 1.4. 1-3], in which Brahma is lonely and 
afraid and so begets for company [...] 

It is hard to see how this parallel could prove acquaintance with a 
specific passage of the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad. The Brahmajala 
Sutta certainly knows the idea of Brahma as creator god, who cre- 
ates because he is lonely, but one cannot seriously maintain that this 
belief was the exclusive property of one passage in the Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad. Moreover, if the author of the Buddhist passage had 
wished to ridicule that specific passage from the Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad, we might have expected some similarity in wording. There 
is none. This is no obstacle if we ascribe a strongly developed sense 
of humour to the Buddha or his early disciples, for a favourite defini- 
tion of joking — as Sigmund Freud pointed out more than a century 
ago (1905: 41) — has long been the ability to find similarity between 
dissimilar things. The scholar who ascribes a strong sense of humour 
to the Buddha permits himself to find similarities where others find 
none, or to exaggerate the importance of superficial similarities. 
Ascribing an exaggerated sense of humour to the Buddha (or to any 
other historical personality for that matter) is therefore very dubious 
methodology. Rather than resorting to this stratagem, I propose to 
state the obvious: there is no compelling reason to believe that the 
Buddha, or the author of this passage of the Brahmajala Sutta, knew 
the portion concerned of the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad. 

There is no need to deny that the early Buddhist texts contain 
features which suggest a society in which certain Brahmanical ideas 
were known. Certain expressions and concepts (e.g., brahmabhuta, 
brahmasahavyata ) leave little doubt in this regard. One may hope that 
their detailed study will one day clarify their relationship with the 
Brahmanical ideas which we find in late-Vedic literature. This task 
will not be undertaken in this book. Here we try to answer the ques- 
tion whether the early Upanisads were known to the authors of the 
early Buddhist texts. The answer we are obliged to accept is that no 
evidence has been presented so far that they were. 



CHAPTER III. 4 


SOME INDICATIONS IN LATE-VEDIC LITERATURE 

The relationship between late-Vedic literature and the two chron- 
ological beacons of ancient India — Panini and the early Sanskrit 
grammarians on the one hand; the Buddha and his early followers 
on the other — has to be at the centre of each investigation into 
late-Vedic chronology. The preceding chapters have shown that 
the study of this relationship provides little to uphold traditional 
notions. The present chapter will study two indications provided by 
late-Vedic literature which may bring further clarity. 


The Yajnavalkya-Kanda 

The Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 1 contains three lineages: lists of teach- 
ers who passed on the text or a portion of it to their respective pupils, 
who passed it on to theirs, etc. These lineages occur at the end of 
the second, fourth and sixth adhyayas, respectively. The lineage at the 
end of the sixth adhyaya also completes the Upanisad as a whole. 

These three lineages suggest that the text of the Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad consists of (at least) three originally independent portions: 
portion I ( adhyayas 1 & 2), portion II ( adhyayas 3 & 4), and portion 
III ( adhyayas 5 & 6). These portion are traditionally known by the 
names Madhu-Kanda or Honey Section (= portion I), Yajnavalkya- 
Kanda or Yajnavalkya Section (= portion II), and Khila-Kanda or 
Supplementary Section (= portion III). The division into these three 
portions is not of course compelling. It is conceivable that lineages 
were originally added to smaller portions of the Upanisad, not to the 
whole of what we call portions I, II and III. It is also imaginable that 
the lineage at the end of the Upanisad did not just terminate portion 
III but the Upanisad as a whole. 2 In this case we must assume that 


1 Upanisadic passages will often be cited in the translation of Olivelle (1996; 
1998). On the composition of the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, see also Hock, 2002. 

2 This seems presupposed in the remarks in Goodall, 1996, pp. 68, 99 and 107, 
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this last lineage was added to a collection of originally independent 
portions which already contained the first two lineages. 

An inspection of the lineages as they occur in the Kanva version 
of the Upanisad reveals that the first two — those which conclude 
adhyayas 2 and 4 respectively — are very similar to each other. Of the 
58 generations enumerated at BArUp(K) 2.6, only eleven (numbers 
10 to 20, counting from the present) have nothing corresponding to 
them at BArUp(K) 4.6. The other way round, BArUp(K) 4.6 enu- 
merates 59 generations, of which twelve (numbers 10 to 21) have 
no corresponding items at BArUp(K) 2.6. It is tempting to con- 
clude from this that portions I and II had indeed been joined eight 
generations before the most recent end of the lineages, presumably 
by someone called Agnivesya, and that before that date they had 
been preserved separately by different lineages of individuals. 3 The 
fact that the oldest thirty-eight generations in the two lineages are 
identical may merely mean that later generations liked to think of 
both texts as having ultimately been derived from one and the same 
source, viz. Brahman. These oldest steps constitute the mythologi- 
cal origin of the lineage (with a number of identifiable mythological 
figures in it), and it is clear that, even if we assume that the lineages 
represent some historical reality, the same may not be true of their 
mythological origin. 


which speak of “the teachers of this doctrine” at the end of portions I and II, and 
of “the chain of teachers” at the end of portion III. 

3 An alternative interpretation would be the one proposed by Reinvang (2000: 
172): “The fact that the Honey Section and the Yajnavalkya Section both fin- 
ish with a genealogical list of teachers, implies that the Honey Section and the 
Yajnavalkya Section originally constituted the Upanisad sections of each recension 
[viz., Madhyandina and Kanva, JB], Each recension then at some point adopted 
and appendixed the Upanisad section of the other, and some time later the Sup- 
plementary Section [...] In this perspective it seems most likely that the Honey 
Section originally belonged to the madhyamdina and the Yajnavalkya Section to the 
kanva.” (Cp. already Caland, 1926: 108, which speaks of “the double recension of 
the famous dialogue of Yajnavalkya with Maitreyi, one of which may originally 
have belonged to the Kanvas and the other to the Madhyandinas”.) Witzel (1997: 
330) seems to make a similar but slightly different proposal: “BAU, a text composed 
of, at least, three major strata, is indicative of how certain sections could be appro- 
priated by two neighboring traditions, that of the Yajnavalkya and the Sandilya 
Vajasaneyins: BAU 1-2~BAU 3-4, shows how various tales and dialogues were 
assembled into a new framework.” A weakness of Reinvang’ s perspective might be 
that it does not easily leave space for the Yajnavalkya-Kanda as an independent 
work, where there is evidence to believe that it was once known as one, as will be 
shown below. 
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Table 1. 

BArUnfKl 2.6 IKanva 11 

BAtUdIKI 4.6 fKanva III 

Pautimasya 

Pautimasya 

Gaupavana 

Gaupavana 

Pautimasya 

Pautimasya 

Gaupavana 

Gaupavana 

Kausika 

Kausika 

Kaundinya 

Kaundinya 

Sandilya 

Sandilya 

Kausika&Gautama 

Kausika&Gautama 

Agnivesya 

Agnivesya 

Sandilya&Anabhimlata 

Gargya 

Anabhimlata 

Gargya 

Anabhimlata 

Gautama 

Gautama 

Saitava 

Saitava&PracTnayogya 

Parasaryayana 

Parasarya 

Gargyayana 

Bharadvaja 

Uddalakayana 

Bharadvaja&Gautama 

Jabalayana 

Bharadvaja 

Madhyandinayana 

Parasarya 

Saukarayana 

Vaijavapayana 

Kasayana 


Sayakayana 

Kausikayani 

Kausikayani 

Ghrtakausika 

Ghrtakausika 

Parasaryayana 

Parasaryayana 

Parasarya 

Parasarya 

Jatukarnya 

Jatukarnya 

Asurayana&Y aska 

Asurayana&Y aska 

Traivani 

Traivani 

Aupajandhani 

Aupajandhani 

Asuri 

Asuri 

Bharadvaja 

Bharadvaja 

Atreya 

Atreya 

Manti 

Manti 

Gautama 

Gautama 

Gautama 

Gautama 

Vatsya 

Vatsya 

Sandilya 

Sandilya 

Kaisorya Kapya 

Kaisorya Kapya 

Kumaraharita 

Kumaraharita 

Galava 

Galava 

VidarbhTkaundinya 

VidarbhTkaundinya 

Vatsanapat Babhrava 

Vatsanapat Babhrava 

Pathin Saubhara 

Pathin Saubhara 

Ayasya Angirasa 

Ayasya Angirasa 

Abhuti Tvastra 

Abhuti Tvastra 

Visvarupa Tvastra 

Visvarupa Tvastra 

the two Asvins 

the two Asvins 

Dadhyanc Atharvana 

Dadhyanc Atharvana 

Atharvan Daiva 

Atharvan Daiva 

Mrtyu Pradhvamsana 

Mrtyu Pradhvamsana 

Pradhvamsana 

Pradhvamsana 

Eka Rsi 

Eka Rsi 

Vipracitti 

Vipracitti 

Vyasti 

Vyasti 

Sanaru 

Sanaru 

Sanatana 

Sanatana 

Sanaga 

Sanaga 

Paramesthin 

Paramesthin 

Brahman 

Brahman 
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The third lineage, at BArUp(K) 6.5, is different. Its generations are 
shown in table 2. 

Table 2. 


R Art Tp(K) 6.5 (Kanva ITT) 
PautimasTputra 
Katyayanlputra 
Gautamlputra 
BharadvajTputra 
ParasarTputra 
Aupasvastlputra 
ParasarTputra 
Katyayanlputra 
Kausiklputra 

Alamblputra& V aiyaghrapadlputra 
KanvIputra&KapIputra 
Atreylputra 
Gautamlputra 
BharadvajTputra 
ParasarTputra 
VatsTputra 
ParasarTputra 

V arkarunTputra 

V arkarunTputra 
ArtabhagTputra 

SauhgTputra 
SamkrtTputra 
AlambayanTputra 
AlambTputra 
JayantTputra 
Mandukayamputra 
MandukTputra 
SandalTputra 
RathTtarTputra 
BhalukTputra 
two KrauncikTputras 

V aidabhrtTputra 
KarsakeyTputra 

PracTnayogTputra 



SamjTvTputra 

PrasnTputra Asurivasin 

Mandukayani 

Asurayana 

Mandavya 

Asuri 

Kautsa 

Yajnavalkya 

Mahitthi 

Uddalaka 

V amakaksayana 

Aruna 

Sandilya 

Upavesi 

Vatsya 

Kusri 

Kusri 

Vajasravas 

Y aj navacas Raj astambayana 

Jihvavat Badhyoga 

Tura Kavaseya 

Asita Varsagana 

Prajapati 

Harita Kasyapa 
Silpa Kasyapa 
Kasyapa Naidhruvi 
Vac 

AmbhinT 

Aditya 

Brahman 
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It deviates in various respects from the other two. Most striking 
perhaps is that in its more recent portion the men concerned are not 
identified by their own names but by those of their mothers (“son 
of ...”). 4 It is only towards the mythological origin that individu- 
als are referred to by their own names. In spite of this difference, 
an altogether different sequence of individuals appears to be enu- 
merated here from the ones we find in the other two lineages. 5 
Pautimaslputra, however, the most recent figure in the third lineage, 
is likely to be the same as Pautimasya, who is the most recent one 
in the other two. 6 This is possible if we interpret Pautimaslputra to 
mean “son of PautimasI”, 7 and derive PautimasI from Pautimasya 
in the sense “name of a wife because of the connection with her 
husband” by the grammatical rule P. 4.1.47 ( pumyogad dkhydydni) with 
P. 6.4.150 ( halas taddhitasya). The son of the wife of Pautimasya, also 
being a go7ra-descendant of Putimasa, is likewise called Pautimasya. 


4 Cp. Horsch, 1968: 466: “diese [Lehren werden] von Theologen iiberliefert, die 
hochsten Wert auf ihre brahmanische Abstammung selbst miitterlicherseits legen, 
woraus sich die seltsame Namensbildung vom Typus Gautaml-putra, d.h. Sohn 
der Brahmanin Gautami erklart.” See further Horsch, 1965, and Rau, 1957: 49: 
“sudraputra war ein Schimpfwort”. Note that the grammarian Panini is referred to 
as DaksT-putra in a quoted verse in Patanjalrs Mahabhasya; Scharfe, 1977: 88. 
According to Witzel (1997: 315), this feature points to a very late redaction of the 
Satapatha Brahmana; see below. See also Falk, 2006: 152: “The Sungas start to 
mention the gotra of their mothers [...]” 

5 Morton Smith (1966: 1 13), basing himself on traditional commentators, pro- 
poses to consider the three lineages, in spite of their differences, to be really one. 
This is not the position here taken. 

6 Note in this connection the following observation by Julius Eggeling (1881: 
xxv n. 2): “It is worthy of remark that Kavasa Ailusa, who is mentioned in [AitBr] 
II, 19, and to whom the hymns Rig-veda X, 30-34 are ascribed, is called Kavasa 
Ailuslputra in the Kathaka 25, 7.” See further Brough, 1953: xv: “the natural ex- 
planation [of the name Mahaprajapati Gautami of the mother’s sister of the Buddha 
who was a Gautama, a marriage within the gotra being excluded] would seem to be 
that Mahaprajapati took the name Gautami, virtually as a surname, on the occasion 
of her marriage into the clan.” The teacher called Makkhali Gosala in Pali is called 
Gosallputra in Sanskrit (BHSD s.v. Maskarin). And the Bahudantlputra cited as an 
authority in the Artha Sastra (1.8.24-26) may perhaps be related to the work called 
Bahudantaka in the Mahabharata ( 1 2.59.89); cf. Brockington, 1998: 164 n. 7. 

7 An alternative interpretation would be “son of Pautimasya”. Pautimasya is 
derived from Putimasa with the help of P. 4.1.78 ( aninor anarsayor gurupottamayoh 
syari gotre) and P. 4.1.74 (yarns cap), or, in accordance with P. 4.1.74 vt. 1, with the 
help of P. 4.1.105 (gargadibhyo yan) and P. 4.1.74 (yarns cap, to which vt. 1 adds: sac 
ca yarns cap). When Pautimasya is followed hy putra in a tatpurusa compound, the 
resulting form will be Pautimaslputra, by P. 6.1.13 ( syanah samprasaranam putrapatyos 
tatpuruse). 
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The assumed identity between Pautimaslputra and Pautimasya sug- 
gests that portion III did not join portions I and II (which had joined 
each other some eight generations earlier) until Pautimasya, who 
is therefore presented as the person who brought all the different 
portions of the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad together. This conclusion 
answers the question raised above, viz., does the lineage at the very 
end of the Upanisad merely terminate portion III or the Upanisad as 
a whole? The answer suggested by the lineages is: the third lineage 
belongs only to portion III, for Pautimasya, who brought the three 
portions together, received portion III from the son of KatyayanI, 
and portions I and II from Gaupavana. 8 Even if we may feel scepti- 
cal about the exact names enumerated in the various lineages and 
about the number of generations indicated, the resulting picture in 
which portions I and II were combined 9 before the two were joined 
with portion III is as plausible as any other, and indeed more so: 
it has the great advantage over any other that it is supported by 
textual evidence in the form of the lineages, and by the fact that the 
traditional designation of portion III is Khila-Kanda “Supplementary 
Section”. We will adopt this picture as working hypothesis. 10 

The third lineage, then, belongs to portion III only. This informa- 
tion is useful for an understanding of some of its peculiarities. Note 
to begin with that the lineage is given in two versions. Below the 
“son of Samjlvl” ( sdmjwiputra ) there are two options: the one printed 
on the left, and the one on the right. In fact, the Upanisad first gives 
the whole lineage including the left-hand version. It then adds (6.5.4) 
samanam a samjmputrat “The same up to the son of Sanjlvl” followed 
by the list of teachers which is given on the right-hand side in the 
above scheme. The Upanisad gives no explanation for this peculiar 
procedure. Still, various indications allow us to think of a plausible 
explanation. 

Note that the two versions of the lineage do not recognize one 
and the same ultimate source for the teaching contained in por- 


8 This general picture would not be affected by the Reinvang’s proposal men- 
tioned in note 3, above. 

9 Belvalkar & Ranade (1927: 113) saw in the double occurrence of the dialogue 
between Yajnavalkya and Maitreyl, once in the Madhu-Kanda (portion I) and once 
in the Yajnavalkya-Kanda (portion II), “a proof ... of the co-ordinate existence of 
the Madhu and the Yajnavalkya Kandas as independent Upanishads”. 

1(1 This general picture is supported by the Madhyandina lineages, even though 
the names are here altogether different. 
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tion III. The one version presents Aditya as its ultimate source, the 
other Brahman. Brahman is also the ultimate source of portions I 
and II according to their lineages. It is therefore conceivable that 
the person who brought the three portions together — presumably 
Pautimasya — was not very happy with Aditya as the ultimate source 
for portion III, and considered it his task to indicate that Brahman 
might after all be the source of this portion as well. This explana- 
tion presupposes that the left-hand version of the third lineage is 
original, and the right-hand version an editorial modification. This 
agrees with the fact that the right-hand version is indeed added to the 
left-hand one, and also with the observation that the Madhyandina 
version of the Upanisad does not have this addition. 

By coincidence we know where “Pautimasya” got his alternative 
beginning of the lineage from, for exactly the same passage — begin- 
ning with samanam d sdmjwTputrdt which is then followed by the 
genealogy reproduced on the right hand side of table 2 above — 
occurs elsewhere in the Satapatha Brahmana, at SPaBr 10.6.5.9, i.e. 
at the end of books 6-10 (both Madhyandina and Kanva). There 
this passage occurs all on its own, and is not accompanied by the 
lineage that occurs at the end of the Upanisad. Renou (1948: 76 
[886]) concludes from the implicit reference here to the end of the 
Upanisad that books 6-10 were made, or at least completed, after 
the books of Yajnavalkya (i.e., SPaBr 1-5 and 11-14). This may be 
so, but the fact that the final and partial lineage of the end of book 
10 has been added to the lineage at the end of the Upanisad (in its 
Kanva recension) suggests that the situation may be more complex 
than that. It suggests, for example, that the author of the (partial) 
lineage at the end of book 10 of the Brahmana looked upon the 
lineage at the end of the Upanisad as belonging to much more than 
only portion III of the Upanisad; probably, as Renou proposes, 
as belonging to the whole Brahmana, including the Upanisad but 
excluding books 6- 10. 11 


11 It is interesting to recall in this context that the Sandilya books (SPaBr(M) 
6-10; SPaBr(K) 8-12), according to Caland (1926: 105), did not originally form part 
of the Kanva Brahmana. He elaborates: “Probably the Kanvas had at one time 
lost the exposition of the cayana ritual and replaced it by the Sandilya books (M. 
6-10) as now known to us, no effort being made to bring the text into agreement 
with the Kanva tradition as fixed in their Sanihita.” Horsch (1965: 229 n. 5) has 
the following to say about the partial genealogy added to book 10 of the Satap- 
atha Brahmana: “Es handelt sich um die Madhyamdina-Tradition, wahrend diese 
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The supposition that this alternative version of part of the lineage 
has been added afterwards finds support in other circumstances. The 
presumably original third lineage presented Yajnavalkya as one of 
the ancient sages who had received this teaching from his teacher 
Uddalaka; Uddalaka had received it from Aruna, and Aruna from 
Upavesi. Both Yajnavalkya and Uddalaka are well-known Vedic 
teachers, and we know from other sources that Uddalaka was the 
son of Aruna, and Aruna the son of Upavesi. The teacher-pupil 
sequence Upavesi - Aruna - Uddalaka - Yajnavalkya therefore makes 
sense, and we must conclude that the Vedic Brahmins who originally 
preserved portion III were of the opinion that Yajnavalkya had been 
Uddalaka’s pupil. This conclusion is confirmed by a passage which 
occurs elsewhere in portion III and states: “After telling this same 
thing to his pupil Vajasaneya Yajnavalkya, Uddalaka Aruni said 
[...]” (BArUp(K) 6. 3. 7-8). Yajnavalkya is nowhere else mentioned in 
portion III, and if we had no other information than this we would 
look upon Yajnavalkya as a student of Uddalaka and no more. 

However, portion II sings an altogether different tune. This whole 
portion is dedicated to the figure of Yajnavalkya, who appears here 
as invariably successful in his endeavours. One of his feats is a debate 
(BArUp(K) 3) which supposedly took place at the court of King 
Janaka and in which Yajnavalkya put various learned Brahmins to 
shame; the consequences are worst for one of them, Sakalya, whose 
head shatters apart. 12 Most of this does not necessarily contradict 
the information about Yajnavalkya which we derive from portion 
III, but some passages do. One of his unfortunate opponents during 
this debate is none else than Uddalaka, and even though Uddalaka 
physically survives this ordeal, he comes out of it a big loser. It did 
not help that he had started the discussion with a threat directed at 
Yajnavalkya (BArUp(K) 3.7.1: “if you drive away the cows meant 
for the Brahmins, Yajnavalkya, without knowing what that string is 
and who that inner controller is, your head will shatter apart”), for 
in the end Uddalaka is silenced by Yajnavalkya’s superior knowledge. 
There is no hint in this part of the Upanisad that Yajnavalkya was, 


Liste in BAU(M) felht. Satapatha Brahmana (M) wurde also von der Kanva-Schule 
iiberarbeitet.” See also Eggeling, 1881: xxxi ff. 

12 The same vidagdha Sakalya gets another stab at BArUp(K) 4.1.7, where 
Yajnavalkya shows that one of his opinions is not up to the mark. This Sakalya, by 
the way, had already died once as a result of defeat in a debate with Yajnavalkya 
at SPaBr 11.6.3; see below. 
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or had ever been, Uddalaka’s pupil, and indeed this information 
would no doubt have turned Yajnavalkya from a supremely wise 
debater into an impertinent and ungrateful rascal in the eyes of his 
later admirers . 13 

This confrontation between Yajnavalkya and Uddalaka easily 
explains why the person who collected the different portions of the 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad (was it Pautimasya?) felt uncomfortable 
with a lineage in which Yajnavalkya was clearly presented as the 
pupil of Uddalaka . 14 He thus had a second reason for proposing 
a corrected version of the lineage. We can only be grateful that, in 
spite of his misgivings, he also left us the older lineage. 

The limited information found in portion III with regard to 
Yajnavalkya does not contain the slightest hint that there might 
have been friction between these two men. If the composers of this 
portion had been aware of the shameful treatment Uddalaka under- 
went in portion II, they might have been tempted to put matters 
straight (e.g., by dropping Yajnavalkya’s name or disowning him in 
some other way). The fact that they did not do so suggests that they 
did not know the contents of portion II. 

The reverse is less certain. Various features of portion II can easily 
be understood in the light of the assumption that its composers knew 


13 Olivelle (1999: 52 n. 21) notes the discrepancy between the two roles assigned 
to Yajnavalkya and considers it significant, without stating what it signifies. He then 
adds: “Uddalaka Aruni appears in the genealogy of [Sarikhayana Aranyaka] 15 and 
in all likelihood belonged to a Rgvedic sakha, whereas Yajnavalkya is credited with 
the composition of the White Yajurveda ([BArUp] 6.5.3).” Somewhat later in the 
same article Olivelle observes “Defeating his teacher was one way to establish the 
supremacy of Yajnavalkya” (p. 66). 

14 Witzel, 2003: 135 n. 98 writes: “Tsuji 1981: 350 explains the non-occur- 
rence of Yajnavalkya’s name in the genealogy of both the Madhu-Kanda [our 
portion I, JB] and the Yajnavalkya-Kanda [II] (!) of BAU by the fact that the 
Yajnavalkya-Kanda may be a late collection of Vajasaneyi doctrines redacted long 
after Yajnavalkya’s time.” Cp. Renou, 1948: 76 [886]: “le varnsa final projette 
Yajnavalkya dans une antiquite eloignee (tandisque, assez etrangement, les varnsa 
internes taisent son nom).” Also Belvalkar & Ranade (1927: 116) express surprise 
about the absence of Yajnavalkya’s name here. Bhatt (1975: 68) states: “The reason 
why Yajnavalkya’s name has been left unrecorded is obvious. These genealogies 
have flourished and were preserved independently. Subsequently, they were ap- 
pended to the [BArUp]. Hence, it seems reasonable to presume that Yajnavalkya’s 
name has been left unrecorded by the mistake of the compiler of the [BArUp].” 
We have seen that the real explanation for this “omission” may be linked to the 
fact that available genealogies presented Yajnavalkya as a pupil of Uddalaka, which 
would be in conflict with the contents of portion II. It seems in any case clear that 
the Yajnavalkya-Kanda was composed long after Yajnavalkya’s time; see below. 
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portion III, or at least some of its contents. Beside the debate at the 
court of Kingjanaka mentioned above, portion II also contains some 
discussions between Yajnavalkya and the king (BArUp(K) 4.1-4). 
There are two episodes, BArUp(K) 4.1-2 and 4.3-4; at the end of 
each of these the king capitulates before the overwhelming instruc- 
tion he has received from Yajnavalkya and offers himself and his 
subjects as servants (BArUp(K) 4.2.4: “These people of Videha and 
I myself — here we are at your service”; 4.4.23: “Here, sir, I’ll give 
you the people of Videha together with myself to be your slaves”). 15 
The teaching which Y ajnavalkya imparts to the king concerns Brah- 
man and the immutable nature of the self, and in the second episode 
rebirth and karmic retribution as well. 

These discussions between Yajnavalkya and Kingjanaka should 
surprise us. Elsewhere in the Satapatha Brahmana (1 1.6.2) another 
discussion between the two is recorded in which it is Janaka whose 


5 I follow Olivelle in translating the plural of videha as “the people of Videha”. 
Theoretically one might translate this as “the country Videha”. This is how Witzel 
understands the term, which leads him to make some daring suggestions (2003: 
137): “Once [Yajnavalkya] wins ‘all of Videha’ [...] from his king, Janaka. Since 
there was no personal ownership of land during the Vedic period, this is, typically, 
out of proper historical context. [...] Though a very suspicious fact indicating a 
late redactorial activity, the wording may be taken as metaphorical”, and (1987: 
399 n. 76): “the redactor [of the Satapatha Brahmana] already describes Janaka 
as presenting land to Yajnavalkya [...] Yet even the Satakarni inscription, 2nd cent. 

A. D., [...] still mentions only presents of cows given as daksina to Brahmins, and 
not a donation of land [...]”; further (1993: 266 n. 21): “there are a few inscrip- 
tions reporting grants to brahmins which are earlier than c. 300 A.D., such as 
those of the Satavahana, who, however, grant thousands of cows but not land [...] 
(Nanaghat Cave inscr., c. 150 A.D.).” See further Witzel, 2006: 476 n. 56. The 
translation here accepted avoids the difficulties which Witzel feels obliged to ad- 
dress. However, the fact that the Apastamba Srauta Sutra lists many Vajasaneyin 
quotations from the lost original version of the White Yajurveda Brahmana allows 
for the possibility that “both [extant Satapatha Brahmana] versions could even 
be later than [the Apastamba Srauta Sutra]” (Witzel, 1997: 314). Also according 
to Witzel (1997: 315, with note 303), “the use of certain names in the Vamsas 
[...] [e] specially the use of compounds in -putra” points to a very late redaction of 
the Kanva version of the Satapatha Brahmana. He then adds: “The redactional 
changes in [the Kanva version of the Satapatha Brahmana] were perhaps carried 
out only during the Suriga period or under the Kanva dynasty in the first century 

B. C. This would, at the same time, explain the name of the Kanva school.” Note 
that various Vedic and para-Vedic passages do mention the gift of land, e.g., SPaBr 
13.7.1.15; ChanUp 4.2.4; ApDhS 2.26.1; GautDhS 19.16; VasDhS 28.16; 29.19; 
cp. Chauhan, 2004: 79. Moreover, the Nanaghat inscriptions that were ordered, 
as it appears, by the widowed queen of King Satakarni, and which may date from 
the first century BCE (Ray, 1986: 36 f.), do mention the gift of villages (gamavaw, 
gdmo); see Burgess, 1883: 59 ff. 
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knowledge is superior to that of Yajnavalkya; as a result, Yajnavalkya 
is given instruction by the king. In the Jaiminlya Brahmana (1.22-25; 
cf. Bodewitz, 1973: 72 ff.) Yajnavalkya, along with Uddalaka and 
three other Brahmins, approaches King Janaka and is instructed by 
him. 1 ' 1 Here in portion II of the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, however, 
Yajnavalkya’s knowledge is so much superior to that of the king that 
the king offers himself and his subjects to the sage. This is surprising 
in that late-Vedic literature as a rule has a strictly linear conception 
of sacred knowledge. Either one has more of it, and in that case 
one is a greater sage, or one has less, and then one should become 
the other’s pupil. 17 One is not normally more knowledgeable in 
one area of sacred knowledge and less knowledgeable in another. 
Between Yajnavalkya and Janaka the situation appears to be dif- 
ferent: Yajnavalkya is more pre-eminent in one field of knowledge, 
Janaka in another. 

The topic that had been discussed in SPaBr 1 1.6.2 is the sacrifice 
called Agnihotra. Interestingly, the Brhadaranyaka refers to that ear- 
lier discussion, in the following words: “But once, when the two were 
engaged in a discussion about the daily fire sacrifice (= Agnihotra), 
Yajnavalkya had granted Janaka of Videha a wish. The wish he 
chose was the freedom to ask any question at will, and Yajnavalkya 
had granted it to him.” (BArUp(K) 4.3.1) Clearly, the authors of 
this passage also knew that Janaka had taught Yajnavalkya on that 
earlier occasion. How could they allow the tables to be turned so 
completely? 

The answer to this question, I think, is twofold. To begin with, 
it is clear that the authors of portion II had the intention to sing 
the glory of Yajnavalkya, a glory unsullied by any hint of imperfec- 
tion. In this portion Yajnavalkya is wiser, and stronger, than any 
of the people with whom he interacts, and he does not hesitate to 
shame them. Old scores are settled with various other persons; we 
have already mentioned Sakalya and Uddalaka, and we can now 
add Janaka himself. Yajnavalkya is superior to all of them, and as a 
result the others either die (Sakalya), are put to shame (Uddalaka), 
or offer themselves as his slaves Janaka). 18 


16 Another passage which mentions both Yajnavalkya and Uddalaka (or rather, 
Aruni) is SPaBr 5.5.5.14; cf. Fiser, 1984: 60. 

^ See Bronkhorst, 2002. 

18 Olivelle (1999: 65) draws attention to the motif which, he says, is evident 
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But there is more, and here Uddalaka re-enters the picture. 
Uddalaka was known to have admitted that he had received some 
crucial knowledge about the afterlife from a king; it had even been 
claimed that this very important knowledge had not so far been 
known to Brahmins. Portion II puts matters straight by showing 
that even the most illustrious King Janaka, who was admired for his 
knowledge, had not possessed this particular knowledge. He received 
it from a Brahmin, i.e., from Yajnavalkya; the implication is no doubt 
that the same is true of all other, lesser, kings. In other words, it is 
not at all true that knowledge about rebirth, karmic retribution and 
the nature of the self had initially been unknown to Brahmins. 19 
Quite on the contrary, it had been known to the best of Brahmins 
all along, and if certain kings possessed it, too, this because they had 
been instructed by Brahmins. 20 

Let us recall the main points of the passages (discussed in chap- 
ter IIA.3) which link Uddalaka to the claim of a non-Brahmanical 
origin for the doctrine of rebirth and karmic retribution. Three 
Upanisads — the Brhadaranyaka (6.2; this is our portion III), the 
Chandogya (5.3-10) and the Kausltaki (1) — describe how, in spite 
of a completed traditional education, Uddalaka’s son Svetaketu is 
not able to answer some important questions which he is asked by 
a king. 21 As a result his father, Uddalaka, then becomes a student 


throughout the text, viz., “the humiliation of proud brahmins, especially the learned 
brahmins from Kuru-Pancala, the ancient center of Brahmanical culture.” He con- 
tinues: “Clearly there is a literary effort to establish Videha as a rival center of 
theological learning, with Yajnavalkya leading theologian.” 

19 Cp. Horsch, 1966: 477: “[Yajnavalkya] gilt nach alter Tradition als Schuler 
Uddalaka Arunis und damit als Zeitgenosse dessen Sohnes Svetaketu. Nun lasst sich 
aber Svetaketu \sic, it is his father Uddalaka who receives the teaching] vom Konig 
der Pancalas offenbaren, dass gerade diese Lehren, die sein Mitschiiler Yajnavalkya 
in stetig neuen Forrnen ausgepragt hat, friiher noch nie einem Brahmanen mit- 
geteilt wurden!” 

20 Horsch (1971: 141-142) misses the point when he states: “Wohl kein Zufall 
ist es, wenn Uddalaka Aruni als Yajnavalkyas Lehrer gait [...] und die Seelenwan- 
derung gerade von letzterem in archaischer Form vorgetragen wurde [...] Aruni 
selbst wurde sie von einem Konig geoffenbart [...]” 

21 On the questions asked in the Kausltaki Upanisad, see Bodewitz, 2001. 
The Kausltaki Upanisad does not say in so many words that Citra Gangyayani is 
a king; Bodewitz (2002: 9 n. 1) comments: “[Mjost translators regard Citra [...] as 
a king, though no clear indications about this are found in our text. [...] Since the 
topic of a king who teaches Brahmins a lesson is rather well-known, one wonders 
why the KausU. would have taken the name of Gargyayani/Garigyayani for this 
topic and have left out all references to his kingship. Probably the topic does not 
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of the king concerned (Pravahana Jaivali in the Brhadaranyaka and 
Chandogya, Citra Gaiigyayani in the Kausltaki), and learns the truth 
about rebirth and liberation; this truth, to be sure, is dressed up in a 
Vedic garb. The Chandogya Upanisad, unlike the Brhadaranyaka, 
adds some remarks that deal with karmic retribution (ChanUp 
5.10.7: “people here whose behaviour is pleasant can expect to enter 
a pleasant womb [...] people of foul behaviour can expect to enter 
a foul womb”). The Kausltaki (1.2), too, shows awareness of karmic 
retribution: “they are born again [...] each in accordance with his 
actions and his knowledge”. In both the Brhadaranyaka and the 
Chandogya Upanisads the king draws attention to the fact that “this 
knowledge has never before been in the possession of a Brahmin” 
(BArUp(K) 6.2.8), that “before you this knowledge had never reached 
the Brahmins” (ChanUp 5.3.6). The Chandogya adds: “As a result in 
all the worlds government has belonged exclusively to royalty.” 22 

The instruction provided by Yajnavalkya to King Janaka has the 
unmistakable purpose of showing that Uddalaka and all those who 
put their trust in the stories that were told about him were mistaken. 
Yajnavalkya needed no king to be instructed in this doctrine, on 
the contrary: the great King Janaka had received this instruction 
from him and had been so impressed by it that he had offered 
himself and his kingdom to this sage. The circumstance that on an 
earlier occasion Yajnavalkya had received instruction from Janaka, 
as recorded at SPaBr 11.6.2, could now be turned into advantage. 
Yes, Yajnavalkya was ready, when necessary, to be taught by a king, 
but for the doctrine of rebirth and karmic retribution he did not 
need such instruction: this knowledge he possessed himself, and this 
knowledge did not come from non-Brahmanical milieus. 

It is interesting to note, as has been pointed out by Brereton 
(1997: 4 f.), that the frame narrative of BArUp(K) 3 is taken from 
SPaBr 11. 6. 3. 22 There, too, King Janaka offers a thousand cows 
to the most learned Brahmin, and there, too, Yajnavalkya claims 
the prize and then defeats Sakalya, who subsequently dies (there 


play a role here.” 

22 Also note the following observations, BArUp(K) 2.1.15: “Isn’t it a reversal 
of the norm for a Brahmin to become the pupil of a Ksatriya thinking, ‘He will tell 
me the formulation of truth (brahman)’!” and KausUp 4.19: “I consider it a total 
reversal of the norm for a Brahmin to become a pupil of a Ksatriya.” 

25 Jaiminrya Brahmana 2.76-77 preserves a variant version of this dialogue 
between Yajnavalkya and Sakalya; see Oertel, 1893: 238-240; Minkowski, 1996. 
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too). But the developed account at BArUp(K) 3 has several features 
that do not occur in the prototype. Among these the following are 
especially important in the present context. First, Uddalaka figures 
in the Upanisadic account, but not in the prototype. And second, 
Yajnavalkya’s instruction in the Upanisad concerns, in part, the doc- 
trine of rebirth and karmic retribution. When Jaratkarava Artabhaga 
asks him what happens to a man after he has died, Yajnavalkya 
explains to him (BArUp(K) 3.2.13 = B1 in chapter IIA.3, above): “A 
man turns into something good by good action and into something 
bad by bad action.” The discussion between Yajnavalkya and his 
wife Maitreyi, too, needs our special attention. It occurs twice in the 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, once in portion I (BArUp(K) 2.4), and 
once in portion II (BArUp(K) 4.5). This is surprising. Underlying 
portion II, as we have seen, there is the idea that the doctrine of 
rebirth and karmic retribution is Vedic and has not been borrowed 
from non-Brahmins. No such idea appears to underlie portion I. 
This, if true, makes us expect that the story of Yajnavalkya and 
Maitreyi in portion II presents us once again with a Yajnavalkya 
who knew this doctrine, whereas portion I would not attribute this 
particular knowledge to him. 

And indeed, it doesn’t. What is more, version II has been modi- 
fied so as to introduce this knowledge. A detailed comparison of the 
two versions by Hanefeld (1976: 84 ff.) has revealed that the two 
are largely identical. There are however some small but significant 
differences. Hanefeld points out that version II is longer than version 
I on account of three added passages. (The reverse is not true: there 
are no added passages in version I.) One of these added passages is 
the following (BArUp(K) 4.5.15): 

About this self ( atman ), one can only say ‘not — , not — ’. He is ungrasp- 
able, for he cannot be grasped. He is undecaying, for he is not subject 
to decay. He has nothing sticking to him, for nothing sticks to him. He 
is not bound; yet he neither trembles in fear nor suffers injury. 24 


24 BArUp(K) 4.5.15. This passage does not occur in the Madhyandina version. 
The part “He is ungraspable, for he cannot be grasped. He is undecaying, for he 
is not subject to decay. He has nothing sticking to him, for nothing sticks to him. 
He is not bound; yet he neither trembles in fear nor suffers injury.” ( agrhyo na hi 
grhyate / astryo na hi siryate / asango na hi sajyate / asito na vyathate na risyati) occurs 
altogether four times in portion II, but not at all in portions I and III: BArUp(K) 
3.9.26; 4.2.4; 4.4.22; 4.5.15. See B2.9 in chapter IIA.3. 
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This passage introduces the notion of the immutability of the self. 
This same notion also occurs, in different words, somewhat earlier 
in portion II (BArUp(K) 4.5.14: avinasi va are ‘yam atma ‘nucchittidharma 
“This self, you see, is imperishable; it has an indestructible nature”) 
in a passage which has, once again, no parallel in portion I. 25 

These modifications are far from innocent. Nothing in Yaj naval - 
kya’s instruction as recorded in portion I suggests that the self has 
these qualifications. And yet these, and only these, are the qualifica- 
tions which turn knowledge of the self into a means to escape from 
karmic retribution. Only the knowledge of a self that is completely 
unchangeable and is not at all involved in the activities of its owner 
can free a person from the consequences of his deeds. Yajnavalkya’s 
other thoughts about the self, and about what happens after death, 
are the idiosyncratic ideas of an undoubtedly original thinker, but 
one who had not yet been confronted with the doctrine of rebirth 
and karmic retribution. 26 

Yajnavalkya’s instruction of his wife in portion I has a lot to 
say about the self ( atm an ) in which the whole world resides, but 
culminates in the teaching that “after death there is no awareness” 
(BArUp(K) 2.4.12: na pretya samjnasti). 27 Significantly, the instruction 
in portion II appears to play down this position. 28 Where in portion 


25 In version I we find at its place alum va ara idam vyndnaya, which Olivelle, 
following Thieme, translates: “this body, you see, has the capacity to perceive”. 
Hanefeld translates (p. 81, 87): “hinreichend ist dies [Gesagte] fur die Erkenntnis”. 
Slaje (2002: 215), having translated “Look, what [I just said] (idam) truly serves 
(alani) [your] understanding (vijnandya):” , then adds a footnote (n. 24) in which he 
states: “The Madhyandina recension instead reads: “Look, actually imperishable, 
this [your] central instance [of cognition] (atman) here bears [indeed] the property 
of indestructibility. However, it [re]joins with ( samsarga ) [its causes,] the ‘material’ 
components ( matra ).” Here Slaje refers by mistake to the Madhyandina recension 
of the story as told in portion II, i.e. to BArUp(M) 4.5.15 = SPaBr 14.7.3.15. The 
Madhyandina version corresponding to the present passage does not differ from 
the Kanva one. 

26 Lor an analysis of Yajnavalkya’s thought in version I, see Slaje, 2002. Slaje 
characterizes the thought here expressed as “hylozoic” and describes it as “archaic, 
pre-systemic thought which has not yet reached the clear-cut differentiation between 
the ontological concepts of ‘mind’ and ‘matter’ as achieved by other and obviously 
later philosophers”. 

27 Recall that the Carvakas invoked this statement to support their doctrinal 
position, as shown in chapter IIB.2, above. 

It is for this reason that the part of Sahara’s Mlmamsa Bhasya that criticizes 
this position quotes other passages from portion I, not from portion II. Slaje (2006: 
141 n. 94) rightly states: “Prom the narrower context of [BArUp] 2.4 (= portion 
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I Maitreyl reacts by saying “Now you have totally confused me by 
saying ‘after death there is no awareness’” (BArUp(K) 2.4.13: atraiva 
ma bhagavan amumuhan na pretya samjnastiti), her reaction in portion II 
is: “Now, sir, you have utterly confused me! I cannot perceive this 
at all.” (BArUp(K) 4.5.14: atraiva ma bhagavan mohdntam dpipipat / na 
va aham imam vijdndmiti /). Hanefeld (1976: 87) comments: 

Die Schlussfolgerung, dass es nach dem Tode kein Objektbewusstsein 
gibt, lasst sich nur aus der Fassung A [= BArUp(K) 2.4] ziehen — in B 
[= BArUp(K) 4.5] fmdet sich statt des entsprechenden Bildes (Auflo- 
sung des Salzes in Wasser) nur eine ganzlich funktionslose Beschreibung 
des Atman (Einheitlichkeit des Atman im Bild des einheitlichen Salz- 
klumpens). Es ist daher nicht verwunderlich, dass der Satz na pretya 
samjnastiti in B nicht einrnal aufgenommen wird, ein Hinweis, dass 
sogar dem Redaktor aufgefallen sein mag, wie wenig diese Aussage in 
dem veranderten Zusammenhang von B passte. 

Here and on the preceding page of his book (p. 86), Hanefeld draws 
attention to the major change which the comparison with salt has 
undergone from portion I to portion II. 29 He calls it “[d]ie wich- 
tigste Abweichung des ganzen Textes”. It will be worth our while 
to look at the two passages. They read: 

BArUp(K) 2.4.12 It is like this. When a chunk of salt is thrown in 
water, it dissolves into that very water, and it cannot 
be picked up in any way. Yet, from whichever place 
one may take a sip, the salt is there! In the same 
way this Immense Being has no limit or boundary 
and is a single mass of perception. It arises out of 
and together with these beings and disappears after 
them 30 — so 1 say, after death there is no aware- 
ness. 

BArUp(K) 4.5.13 It is like this. As a mass of salt has no distinctive 
core and surface; the whole thing is a single mass 


I) a similar procedure would not have been possible, because virtually all of the 
counter-statements relevant for the Mlmamsaka are entirely lacking there.” See 
further Appendix VIII, below. 

29 For a possible interpretation of the simile in version I, see Slaje, 2001. 

30 Slaje (2002: 214) translates the last two sentences: “Look, in very much 
the same way [as it is with saline liquid, also] this Principal Entity ( mahad bhiita) is 
infinitely ( anantam ) boundless ( apara ) [in its natural state]. [However,] from these, 
[i.e.] from the ‘elemental entities’ (bhiita) [into which the Principal Entity has trans- 
formed], it emerges as fully condensed into [individual] cognition ( vijnanaghana ); 
[and,] after [having thus emerged from them] , it [again] disperses along with them 
[and] only them.” See also Slaje, 2001a. 
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of flavour — so indeed, my dear, this self has no dis- 
tinctive core and surface; the whole thing is a single 
mass of cognition. It arises out of and together with 
these beings and disappears after them — so I say, 
after death there is no awareness. 

It is at first sight not clear why the comparison had to be so funda- 
mentally changed. Hanefeld surmises that the doctrine as presented 
in portion I was no longer understood or no longer accepted in this 
form in portion II. That seems correct, and we have already seen 
that portion II was meant to serve an altogether different doctrinal 
position. But this may only be part of the correct explanation of the 
change. It may be important to remember that the Yajnavalkya of 
portion II is an opponent of Uddalaka, who defeats him in debate and 
rejects the notion, associated with the latter, of a non-Vedic origin 
of the new doctrine of rebirth and karmic retribution . 31 Well, the 
comparison with salt, too, is associated with the name of Uddalaka. 
The relevant passage occurs in the Chandogya Upanisad in a pas- 
sage where Uddalaka teaches his son Svetaketu : 32 

ChanUp 6.13.1-3 “Put this chunk of salt in a container of water and 
come back tomorrow.” The son did as he was told, 
and the father said to him: “The chunk of salt you 
put in the water last evening — bring it here.” He 
groped for it but could not find it, as it had dissolved 
completely. 

“Now, take a sip from this corner”, said the father. 
“How does it taste?” 

“Salty.” 

“Take a sip from the centre. — How does it taste?” 
“Salty.” 

“Take a sip from that comer. — How does it taste?” 
“Salty.” 

“Throw it out and come back later.” He did as he 
was told and found that the salt was always there. 
The father told him: “You, of course, did not see it 
there, son; yet it was always right there. 

“The finest essence here — that constitutes the self 
of this whole world; that is the truth; that is the self 
( atman ). And that’s how you are, Svetaketu.” 


51 The Madhyandina recension appears to have “restored” the salt simile to 
some extent so as to make it closer again to version I; see Reinvang, 2000: 168, 
172. 

32 


Cp. Bodewitz, 1993; 2001a. 
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We find here exactly the same comparison as in BArUp(K) 2.4.12, 
only to illustrate a different position. Is it conceivable that the com- 
posers of portion II were determined to sever any connections that 
might link their hero Yajnavalkya to Uddalaka? It may not be possible 
to prove this, but it does fit the general tendency of portion II. 

We are now in a position to arrive at a better understanding of 
the composition of the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad. All of the three 
portions which we must distinguish in this text know the figure of 
Yajnavalkya. In portion III he is no more than a pupil of Uddalaka. 
Portion I presents his idiosyncratic ideas about man’s fate after 
death, which show that the doctrine of rebirth, karmic retribution 
and liberation did not play a role in his thought. Portion II is com- 
pletely different from the other two. 33 This portion has obviously 
been composed to sing the glory of Yajnavalkya and to settle some 
scores. It is only in portion II that we find that Yajnavalkya is aware 
of rebirth, karmic retribution and liberation. Moreover, it is claimed 
here that Yajnavalkya somehow has discovered, or always known, 
all of this. Scores are settled with various people as well as with the 
belief that the doctrine of rebirth etc. had a non-Brahmanical origin. 
The main representative of this pernicious belief, Uddalaka, who 
may have been Yajnavalkya’s teacher in real life, is shamed and 
the Brahmanical origin of the new doctrine is firmly established. It 
follows that portion II, the Yajnavalkya-Kanda, does not just con- 
tain some features which point to a beginning hagiography; on the 
contrary, portion II is hagiography from beginning to end. In some 
cases (discussion with MaitreyT) traditional elements are adapted to 
serve the aims of their authors, in other cases new stories are quite 
simply invented for the same reason. 

If we combine the result of the above analysis with the information 
provided by the lineages, we can say that the Yajnavalkya-Kanda, 
which is at present part of the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, was for a 
while an independent text (probably preserved orally). It was sub- 


’ ’ Renou describes the contrast in the following words (1948: 80 [890]): 
“En regard de ces textes disperses, inorganiques, se presente l’unite massive du 
Yajnavalkyakanda, c’est-a-dire des adhyaya 3 et 4. Cet ensemble est rernpli par la 
personnalite du grand docteur. Malgre quelques dedoublements, le texte est un et 
coherent, les episodes s’acheminent vers un but [...]” etc. 
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sequently joined with portion I, and the resulting longer text was 
finally joined with portion III so as to produce the Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad more or less in the form in which we know it today. 

Is there anything that can be said about the time until which the 
Yajnavalkya-Kanda was known as an independent text? In order 
to find a possible answer it will be useful to recall some important 
facts: 

— The Yajnavalkya-Kanda, like the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad (and 
the Satapatha Brahmana) as a whole, is divided into a number of 
subdivisions called brahmana. 34 The Yajnavalkya-Kanda contains 
15 such brahmanas: 9 in adhyaya 3 (of the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad), 
plus 6 in adhyaya 4. 

-The brahmanas of the Yajnavalkya-Kanda are the only ones in 
surviving Vedic literature which are exclusively dedicated to record- 
ing what Yajnavalkya is supposed to have said. 

-These statements, though attributed to an ancient sage, have 
in reality been composed much more recently, as has become clear 
from the above analysis. 

These three facts fit some passages in Sanskrit grammatical lit- 
erature like a glove. This can be seen as follows. Sutra 4.3.105 of 
Panini’s Astadhyayl reads: puranaproktesu brdhmanakalpesu [tena proktam 
101, nini 103] “In the case of brahmanas and kalpas uttered by ancient 
[sages, the taddhita suffix] Nini is [semantically equivalent to] tena 
proktam (‘uttered by him’).” Katyayana restricts the scope of this 
sutra in his first and only varttika on it (Maha-bh II p. 326 1. 12-13): 
puranaproktesu brdhmanakalpesu yajnavalkyadibhyah pratisedhas tulyakalatvat 
“A prohibition [of P. 4.3.105] puranaproktesu brdhmanakalpesu [must 
be stated] after yajnavalkya etc., because [they are] of the same 
time.” Patanjali explains (1. 14-16): puranaproktesu brdhmanakalpesv ity 
atra yajnavalkyadibhyah pratisedho vaktavyah / yajnavalkani brahmanani / 
saulabhdmti / kirn karanam / tulyakalatvat / etany api tulyakaldniti //.We 
learn from this that, according to Patanjali, the brahmanas uttered 
by Yajnavalkya, rather than Yajnavalkya himself, are meant to be 
considered ‘of the same time’ in this varttika. The sense requires 
(in spite of the commentator Kaiyata) that the brahmanas uttered by 
Yajnavalkya are of the same time as Panini , 35 We do not have to 


34 Minard, 1968: 523. 

35 This would situate the composition of the Yajnavalkya-Kanda at a time after 
the Buddha. This makes it all the more interesting that the Yajnavalkya-Kanda is 
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take such a remark by Katyayana very literally. It is, however, clear 
that Katyayana was still aware of the recent origin of the ‘ brahmanas 
uttered by Yajnavalkya’. But Katyayana must also have been aware 
that these brahmanas were ascribed to an ancient sage, for otherwise 
this varttika would serve no purpose in the context of P. 4.3.105 
which is about ‘ brahmanas and kalpas uttered by ancient sages’. What 
Katyayana must have had in view was a number of brahmanas recendy 
composed and ascribed to Yajnavalkya, where in reality Yajnavalkya 
was an ancient sage who could not have composed them. 

The only textual unit in the whole of surviving Vedic literature that 
fits this description is the Yajnavalkya-Kanda of the Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad. 36 We may conclude from this that Katyay ana knew 
this text as an independent, recently composed work, as did Patanjali 
some time after him. 37 

I will resist the temptation to try to extract precise chronological 
data from the above. One might be tempted to assign to “Agnivesya”, 
the person who — according to the lineages in the Kanva version of 
the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad — brought portions I and II together, 
a date as recent as Patanjali (second half of the second century 
BCE). The creation of the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad as a whole, by 
“Pautimasya”, would then have taken place some ten generations 
later. Unfortunately such precise conclusions cannot be drawn from 
the evidence at our disposal. We are however entitled to conclude 
that composition of the Yajnavalkya-Kanda took place late: later 
than the date usually assigned to the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad as 
a whole. 38 Moreover, the composition of the Yajnavalkya-Kanda 


the only portion of the early Upanisads that refers to Videha (and its kingjanaka), 
presumably at a time when Videha had long since been absorbed by Vrji and 
subsequently Magadha; cf. Witzel, 1987: 201. 

36 It is puzzling that Renou missed this point in the following passage (1948: 
75 [885]): “II est tout-a-fait improbable, malgre l’autorite de Weber (Ind. Lit. 2 p. 
129), que cette expression vise le Yajnavalkya-kanda de la BAU.: le su. IV. 3, 105, 
auquel se refere 1’exception de Katyayana, concerne ‘les traites de Brahmana et de 
Kalpa’, non des chapitres d’Upanisad.” We have seen that the Yajnavalkya-Kanda 
is a “traite de Brahmana”. 

57 It is interesting to make a comparison with the Jaiminlya Upanisad Brahmana 
which, like the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, consists of three originally independent 
parts, the first two ending each with its own genealogical list of teachers. Fujii (1997: 
96) points out that these three parts were still treated as independent texts at the 
times of Sankara and Bhavatrata (latter half of the first millennium CE). 

38 Cf. Renou (1948: 88 [898]) “le Yajnavalkakanda de la BAU. nous apparait 
comrne l’element authentique et essentiel de l’oeuvre”. Gombrich (1990: 15) is 
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took place a long time before the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad was cre- 
ated by bringing separately existing pieces together. This process, 
as we have seen, may have taken place in two steps. Judging by the 
way in which “Pautimasya” treated the genealogy that did not suit 
him, we may conclude that the process of collecting pieces was done 
with great care and with a minimum of interference. If therefore 
the Yajnavalkya-Kanda presents unreliable historical testimony, this 
is not the fault of later redactors, but of those who composed it to 
begin with. 

It is of some importance to recall that the above reflections are 
largely based on the Kanva recension of the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad. 
Similar reflections might be based on its Madhyandina recension, 
but some important elements would be missing. The Madhyandina 
recension does not, for example, add a corrected genealogy to the 
original genealogy at the end of portion III — a correction that drew 
our attention to the relationship between Yajnavalkya and Uddalaka 
to begin with. One of the two added passages about the immutable 
nature of the self in Yajnavalkya’s instruction of his wife Maitreyl 
is not found in the Madhyandina version either. And the genealo- 
gies at the end of the three portions, though showing by and large 
the same structure in their Madhyandina and Kanva versions, do 
not always enumerate the same names, especially not at their more 
recent ends. 

A complete study of the relationship between the Madhyandina 
and Kanva recensions of the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad cannot be 
undertaken at this point. There are however indications which sug- 
gest that the Kanva recension in at least some respects is the older 
one which was subsequently elaborated in the Madhyandina recen- 
sion . 39 It is as if the Kanva recension has preserved the features 
which allowed us to carry out the above analysis, whereas those 


struck by the parallelism between the following two passages: (i) MN 1. 1 35: yampidam 
dittham sutam mutam vinndtam pattam pariyesitam anuvicaritam manasa, tampi ‘etam mama, 
esohamasmi, eso me attd’ti samanupassati / yampidam ditthitthanam so loko so attd, so pecca 
bhavissdmi: nicco dhuvo sassato amparinamadhammo, sassatisamam tatheva thassdmi’ti tampi 
‘etam mama, esohamasmi, eso me attd’ti samanupassati / and (ii) BArUp(K) 4.5.6: atmani 
khalv are drste srute mate vijndta idani sarvam viditam. If this parallelism is to be explained 
as a borrowing by the Buddhists from the Yajnavalkya-Kanda (which is far from 
certain), we might have to conclude that the Yajnavalkya-Kanda existed already 
at the time when this portion of the Buddhist canon was composed. 

39 So Keith, 1925: II: 499 n. 5. For a possible scenario, see Reinvang, 2000: 
172 f. 
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same features, though not absent, have become less prominent in 
the slightly more developed stage of preservation represented by the 
Madhyandina recension. 


A reference to the early grammarians in the Upanisads? 

Since the preceding discussion has presented evidence which shows 
that parts of late-Vedic literature may very well have been composed 
at the time of Panini, and perhaps even at the time of Patanjali, 
any indication that may reveal the precise relationship between 
these early grammarians and particular portions of late-Vedic lit- 
erature is entitled to attention. The present section will study one 
particular feature of the early Upanisads which may, but does not 
have to be interpreted as an indication that the early grammarians 
were known to the author of a passage that has been preserved in 
those Upanisads. 

The word anuiyakhyana occurs four times in Vedic literature, three 
times in the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad (twice in the Yajnavalkya- 
Kanda), once in the Maitrayamya Upanisad, and nowhere else. It 
always occurs in the following enumeration of literary works: 40 

rgvedo yajurvedah samavedo ‘tharvangirasa itihdsah puranam vidya upanisadah 
slokdh sutrdny anuvydkhydndni vydkhydndni 

Paul Horsch discussed some of the terms of this enumeration in 
his Die vedische Gathd- und Sloka-Literatur. The terms anuvydkhydna and 
vyakhyana, he argued (1966: 32), cannot but refer to texts that explain 
(i vyakhyd -). They must be predecessors of the later commentatorial 
literature. With regard to anuvydkhydna he expressed the opinion that 
this can only be an additional or extended vyakhyana (p. 32). 41 

This opinion is problematic. The position of anuiyakhyana between 
sutra and vyakhyana suggests rather that, if anything, the vyakhyana 


40 BArUp 2.4.10, 4.1.2, 4.5.11 (= SPaBr 14.5.4.10, 14.6.10.6, 14.7.3.11) and 
MaitUp 6.32. 

41 The standard dictionaries offer the following translations: ‘eine besondere 
Klasse von Schriften’ (PW), ‘eine best. Klasse von exegetischen Texten’ (pw), ‘that 
portion of a Brahmana which explains or illustrates difficult Sutras, texts or obscure 
statements occurring in another portion’ (MW), ‘That which comments on and 
explains Mantras, Sutras &c. [...]; especially, that portion of a Brahmana which 
explains difficult Sutras, texts &c. occurring in another place’ (Apte), ‘n[om] de 
portions explicatives des Brahmana’ (SNR). 
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is secondary to the anuvyakhyana , which in its turn might conceiv- 
ably be some kind of commentary on the sutra. The enumeration, 
moreover, seems to display a hierarchical structure, beginning as 
it does with the ‘five Vedas’ ( itihasa and purana being occasionally 
referred to as ‘the fifth Veda’; see Bronkhorst, 1989b: 129 f.) which 
supports the idea that anuvyakhyana is ‘higher’ than vyakhyana and 
‘lower’ than sutra. 

A search for occurrences of the term anuvyakhyana in post-Vedic 
literature does not help to solve the problem. Sankara gives two dif- 
ferent explanations for the words anuvyakhyana and vyakhyana while 
commenting on BArUp 2.4. 10. 42 This shows that he was not at 
all certain about their meaning. According to him, anuvyakhyana is 
either the explanation of a mantra ( mantravivarana ) or the explanation 
of a concise statement of (ultimate) reality ( vastusangrahavakyavivarana ). 
In the latter case, vyakhyana is the explanation of a mantra. In other 
words, the distinction between anuvyakhyana and vyakhyana is not clear 
to Sankara. 

The term anuvyakhyana occurs in some other contexts, too, but 
always, as far I am aware, in passages that are clearly indebted to 
the Upanisadic enumeration. Horsch (1966: 32) refers to the scholiast 
on Yajnavalkyasmrti 3.189, who explains hhdsydm with anuvydkhydndm 
and vyakhydnani. Since Yajnavalkyasmrti 3.189 contains partly the 
same enumeration as the one we are studying, however, putting 
bhasyani where our passage has anuvydkhydndni vyakhydnani, we can be 
sure that Horsch’s scholiast copied our passage here. The term is 
also used by Nllakantha in his comments on Mahabharata 1.1.50 
(= Cr. Ed. 1.1. 48). 43 He refers here to TaitAr 8.1.1 (8. 2). 44 Sayana 


42 Sankara on BArUp 2.4. 10: sutrani vastusangrahavakydni vede yatha dtmetv evopdsita 
(BArUp 1.4.7) ityadlni / anuvydkhydndni mantravivarandni / vyakhyandny arthavadah / 
athavd vastusahgrahavdkyavivarandni anuvydkhydndni / yatha caturthadhydye dtmetv evopdsita 
ity asya yatha va anyo ‘ sdv anyo ‘ ham asmiti na sa veda vathd pasar evarn (BArUp 1.4.10) 
ity asydyam evadhydyasesah / mantravivarandni vydkhydndni /. 

43 Nllakantha states: savaiydkhydh vydkhyanam adhikrtya krto grantho vaiyakhyas 
tadyuktah / yatha brahmavid apnoti param iti sutrasya vydkhyd satvam indnam iti mantrah 
/ anuvydkhyanam tasmdd va etasmad ityadi brahmanam / evam atrapi prathame ‘dhyaye 
sutritasydrthasya dvitiyatrtiydbhyam vydkhyanam uttaragranthendnuvydkhybnam ca /. 

44 This passage reads, with extracts of Sayana’s commentary: [...] dviUyasydnuvdka- 
syadau krtsnopanisatsdram samgrahena siitrayati om brahmavid apnoti param iti / [...] idbmm 
tasya sutrasya samksiptavyakhydnarupam kamcid ream udbharati [.„] saty am indnam anantam 
brahma f..J iti / [...] tdm ettirn bnantyopapadanopayukttim srstim darsayati tasmdd va etasmad 
dtmana akdsah sambhutah [...] iti / . 
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on this last passage has some words to say about these terms. 4:1 But 
he and Nllakantha understand the terms vyakhyana and anuiyakhyana 
differently. 46 

How do we deal with the problem presented by anuvyakhyana in the 
Brhadaranyaka and Maitrayamya Upanisads? Two observations are 
to be made here. The first one concerns the date of the enumeration 
in its present form, the second its correct shape. 

First the date. The portion of the Maitrayamya Upanisad that 
contains our enumeration is considered — byj. A. B. van Buitenen, 
who dedicated a study to this Upanisad (1962: 34) — an accretion 
to an accretion to an insertion into the original Maitrayamya Upa- 
nisad. This raises the question whether the enumeration containing 
anuiyakhyana might not be late, and perhaps added or completed by 
a late redactor. With regard to the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, we 
have seen that its final redaction may have taken place at a late date. 
Indeed, the preceding section has adduced evidence that suggests 
that one of the portions (the Yajnavalkya-Kanda) that was going to 
be part of the Upanisad was still known as an independent text to 
the grammarian Patanjali. 

Let us next look at the exact form of the term anuvyakhyana. This 
term occurs only at the places indicated above of the Brhadaranyaka 
and Maitrayamya Upanisads, always in the same enumeration, and 
in passages that implicitly or explicitly refer to this enumeration, so 
far as I am aware. This may mean that one single editorial hand, or 
even one scribal error, may have been responsible for this word, and 
for its occurrence in this enumeration. And the possibility cannot be 
discarded that this single editorial hand ‘corrected’ some other word 
into anuiyakhyana under the influence of the following vyakhyana. 

If we accept this last hypothesis, the most likely candidate for the 
original form underlying anuvyakhyana is, no doubt, anvdkhydna. This 
word occurs a few times in Vedic literature, once, at GPaBr 1.2.10, 


45 Sayana on TaitAr 8.1.1 (p. 563): brahmamd ityadikam sutram / satyam indnam 
ityadikam anuvvdkhvdnam / anukramena sutragatanam padanam tatparyakathanat / tasminn 
upasamkhyaneyo bubhutsito ‘rthamsesas tasya vispastam asamantat kathanam vydkhydnam / tad 
idam atm tavat tasmad vd etasmad ity drabhydnndt purusa ityantena granthmabhidhiyate /. 

4,1 The expression anuvydkhydsydmah occurs in the Sadvimsa Brahmana (ed. 
B. R. Sharma, 5.6.1, p. 187) in a phrase which throws no light on our question; 
anuvydkhydsydmi at ChanUp 8.9.3; 10.4; 1 1.3 clearly means “I will explain further”, 
as Hume (1931: 270 f.) correctly translates. 
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in another enumeration of literary works. The fact that one ms. 
of the Gopatha Brahmana has sdnvydkhyandh instead of sdnvdkhydnah 
confirms our impression that anvakhydna could easily be ‘corrected’ 
into anuvyakhyana. 

We arrive, then, at the tentative conclusion that our list origi- 
nally contained the three terms sutrany anvdkhydnani lydkhydnani, in this 
order. Does this help us to reach some form of understanding? 

Consider first the pair sutra - anvakhydna. This reminds us of the 
manuscripts of the Vadhula Srauta Sutra, which contain both sutra 
and anvakhydna. Anvakhydna is here the term used for the brahmana- 
portion accompanying this Srauta Sutra. For, as Willem Caland 
(1926a: 5 (307)) observed, “[d]ie Texte der Vadhulas [...] haben 
[...] dieses Merkwiirdige, dass zu dem Sutra ein eigenes Brahmana 
gehort, eine Art Anubrahmana, ein sekundares Brahmana, das neben 
dem alten Brahmana der Taittirlyas (oder vielleicht richtiger: neben 
einem alten Brahmana, das mit dem der Taittirlyas aufs engste ver- 
wandt ist) steht: eine noch nie in einem vedischen Sutra angetroffene 
Eigentumlichkeit.” This secondary Brahmana of the Vadhula Srauta 
Sutra calls itself ‘Anvakhyana’. 47 

It is, in view of the above, at least conceivable that the author of 
our enumeration had the Vadhula Srauta Sutra in mind while add- 
ing anvakhydna after sutra (supposing that he actually did so). 

Interestingly, there is another set of texts that appears to be 
referred to by the terms sutra and anvakhydna. More precisely, this 
set consists of three texts, which are, it has been argued, referred to 
by the terms sutra , anvakhydna and vyakhyana respectively, i.e., by the 
very three terms that occur in this order in our enumeration. What is 
more, these texts were already referred to in this manner well before 
the beginning of our era. I am speaking about Panini’s Astadhyayl, a 
Sutra-work on grammar commented upon in Katyayana’s varttikas, 
which in their turn are discussed in Patanjali’s Mahabhasya. The 
Mahabhasya is to be dated in the middle of the second century 
BCE. 


47 See Caland, 1928: 210 (510), 218 (518); Witzel, 1975: 102 n. 47; Ikari, 1998: 
18 ff. Witzel argues (1975: 82) that, in spite of the joint occurrence of Anvakhya- 
nas and Vadhula Srauta Sutra in the same manuscripts, “[ejine Zuordnung zum 
Srautasutra ist damit [...] nicht notwendig gegeben”. See further Chaubey, 2001: 
10 ff. 
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Consider the following remarks by R. G. Bhandarkar, written 
more than a century ago (1876: 347): 

[...] it seems that the verb anvdcaste is used by Patanjali as characteristic 
of the work of Katyayana [...] His own work Patanjali calls vyakhyana, 
and frequently uses the verb vydkhydsydmah. 

Since khyd replaces the root caks before ardhadhatuka suffixes by 
P. 2.4.54 ( caksinah khyah ), the noun corresponding to the verb anvdcaste 
is anvakhydna. If then Bhandarkar is correct, Katyayana’s varttikas 
form an anvakhydna , and Patanjali’s Mahabhasya a vyakhyana , also 
in Patanjali’s own terminology. It is clear that Patanjali’s choice of 
words deserves to be subjected to a closer examination. 

(i) The word anvdcaste in Patanjali’s Mahabhasya occurs most often 
in the expression dcaryah suhrd hhutva anvdcaste, which appears to refer 
in all cases but one — where it refers to Panini 48 — to Katyayana 
(see Bronkhorst, 1987: 6 f.). 

In four of the five remaining cases 49 it can reasonably be argued 
that anvdcaste has Katyayana as (understood) subject, even though 
Kielhorn’s edition of the Mahabhasya contains no indication to this 
effect. They all occur in the following general context: 

V iti vartate / evam tarty anvdcaste ‘x’ iti vartate iti / 

The first part V iti vartate is commented upon in the immediate sequel 
and can therefore be considered a varttika. 50 This is confirmed by 
the fact that on one occasion Patanjali explicitly claims that the next 
varttika is meant to show the purpose of this anvakhydna, 51 which 
makes no sense if the anvakhydna does not derive from Katyayana. 
And on another occasion Patanjali ascribes the sentence under con- 
sideration to the acarya, and repeats it in a slightly modified way, as 
he often does with varttikas. 52 

In the one remaining case Patanjali uses the word anvdcaste in 


48 At Maha-bh I p. 208 1. 16 f. the expression refers to the author of P. 1.2.32. 
This sutra ( tasyadita udattam ardhahrasvam ) gives supplementary (arm) information con- 
cerning precisely how much of the svarita is udatta , how much anudatta. 

49 Maha-bh II p. 83 1. 20 (on P. 3.1.106 vt. 1), p. 265 1. 12 (on P. 4.1.163 vt. 
1); III p. 27 1. 15 (on P. 6.1.20 vt. 1), p. 349 1. 4 (on P. 7.4.24). 

50 It is not printed as such in Kielhorn’s edition on any of the four occasions. 

51 See Maha-bh II p. 265 1. 12-15. 

52 Maha-bh III p. 349 1. 4-5. 
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order to describe the activity of the author of the preceding varttika 
(P. 1.1.44 vt. 16), who, thinking that words are eternal, teaches 
(i anvacaste ) the correctness of words actually in use. 53 

The terms anvakhyeya and anvakhyana are sometimes used in 
immediate connection with anvacaste. So at Maha-bh II p. 83 1. 20 - 
p. 84 1. 1 ( evam tarhy anvacaste ‘nupasarga iti vartate iti / naitad anvdkhyeyam 
[...]), Ill p. 27 1. 15 (the same with yarn instead of anupasarga), III 
p. 349 1. 4-5 (same with upasargad), II p. 265 1. 12-13 ( evam tarhy 
anvacaste pautraprabhrtlti vartate iti / kirn etasydnvdkhydne prayojanam /). 

At Maha-bh I p. 209 1. 1 and 4 anvakhyana refers back to anvacaste 
on p. 208 1. 16, which here however refers to Panini. 

In one passage on P. 2.1.1 the sense ‘additional communication’ 
suffices for anvakhyana (Maha-bh I p. 363 1. 12, 13 and 27). An 
additional communication regarding their meaning is given (in sutras 
like P. 2.2.24 anekam anyapadarthe. , P. 2.2.29 carthe dvandvah, etc.) to 
words which are naturally endowed with those meanings, by way 
of condition of application. And later it is said that there is no use 
for an additional communication regarding the meaning of something 
whose meaning is known. 

The sense of anvakhyana and anvdkhydyaka in the Bhasya on 
P. 1.1.62 vt. 1 (Ip. 161 1. 17-18) is not relevant in the present inves- 
tigation because the Bhasya follows here the use of anvakhyana in the 
preceding varttika. 

We can conclude from the above that anvakhyana and anvacaste 
carry the meaning ‘additional communication’ wherever Patanjali 
uses these terms in his own right. This ‘additional communica- 
tion’ is in the vast majority of cases embodied in the varttikas of 
Katyayana. 

(ii) The word vydkhydsydmah occurs always, i.e. no fewer than 1 1 
times, in connection with the Paribhasa vyakhyanato visesapratipattir 
na hi samdehad alaksanam “The precise (meaning of an ambiguous 
term) is ascertained from interpretation, for (a rule), even though 
it contain an ambiguous term, must nevertheless teach (something 
definite).” (tr. Kielhorn, 1874: 2). In all these cases the vyakhydna , 
i.e., ‘interpretation’ or ‘explanation’, is given by Patanjali himself. It 
can here be said that the Mahabhasya embodies the vyakhyanas. 


53 Maha-bh I p. 104 1. 22-23. 
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But in Maha-bh Ip. 170 1. 17 vyakhyayate is used to show how a 
sutra is explained or interpreted in a varttika, viz. in P. 1.1.65 vt. 5. 
And Maha-bh Ip. 111. 21-23 contains a brief discussion in which 
vyakhyana is explained to be not just the separation of the words of 
sutras, but to include, ‘example, counterexample, and words to be 
supplied’. Maha-bh Ip. 12 1. 23-27 again rejects this position and 
returns to the view that separation of words of sutras is vyakhyana. 
None of these characteristics apply to the Mahabhasya. 

We must conclude that vyakhyana for Patanjali means ‘interpreta- 
tion’ or ‘explanation’ in general, and that he applies the word most 
often, but by no means always, to refer to his own Mahabhasya. 

We see that Bhandarkar’s remark to the effect that Katyay ana ’ s 
varttikas were known by the designation anvakhyana, and Patanjali’s 
Mahabhasya by the name tyakhyana , is justified, but only to a certain 
extent. It is therefore at least conceivable that the terms anvakhyana 
and vyakhyana in our Upanisadic passage (supposing that the first 
of these two actually belongs there) refer to two-layered commen- 
taries on Sutra works like the ones we find in the case of Panini’s 
Astadhyayi. 

Here it must be observed that it is unlikely that the word sutra in 
our enumeration refers only to the Astadhyayi. There are many other 
Sutra works connected with Vedic literature, and there may have 
been even more when our list was made. We can also not believe 
that no other commentaries were known to the author of the list. 
However, one can reasonably raise the question whether other two- 
layered commentaries were known to him. Suppose there weren’t. 
Suppose further that our author had such a two-layered commen- 
tary in mind when he enumerated the three items sutra , anvakhyana , 
vyakhyana. In that case we cannot but conclude that he lived after 
Patanjali, i.e., after the middle of the second century BCE. 

All this should not blind us to the fact that the present inter- 
pretation of the terms anuiyakhyana ( anvakhyana ) and vyakhyana is no 
more than a conjecture. But even though a conjecture, it proposes 
an explanation for an otherwise obscure term. The chronological 
implications of this conjecture do not need further comments. 
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Conclusion 

The two cases considered in this chapter may not be beyond criti- 
cism (the second decidedly less so than the first). Still, they point in 
the same direction as earlier chapters: some of the late-Vedic texts, 
and among them crucial passages from the early Upanisads, may 
have to be dated later than is commonly thought. 



CHAPTER III. 5 


URBAN VERSUS RURAL CULTURE 

The preceding chapters have consistently strengthened the idea that 
late-Vedic literature may be less old than has generally been supposed. 
Two difficulties remain which stand in the way of simply accepting 
a more recent date for texts such as the early Upanisads. One of 
these is the mention of cities and towns in the early Buddhist texts 
where the late-Vedic texts do not give any signs of being aware of 
their existence. Some scholars conclude from this that there were no 
cities and towns in late-Vedic times. The second difficulty is linked 
to the fact that Vedic thought, as it expresses itself in late-Vedic 
literature, is very different from, and much more “primitive” than, 
the thought which we find in the early Buddhist texts. This has also 
been taken as an indication that the two genres of texts belong to 
altogether different periods. 

We will discuss these two difficulties below. First of all it must be 
re-emphasized that these difficulties are associated with a comparison 
of two bodies of literature: the late-Vedic texts and the early Buddhist 
texts. The conclusions that have sometimes been drawn from these 
difficulties are not however about the chronological relationship of 
these two bodies of texts but about late-Vedic literature and the Bud- 
dha, the founder of Buddhism. We have seen in an earlier chapter 
that this confusion is not innocent, and should not be overlooked 
as minor. Indeed, the archaeologist George Erdosy expresses the 
following warning (1985: 83-84): 

Most scholars have uncritically accepted the eloquent descriptions of 
cities to be found in the Epics, and in Buddhist literature, as proof of 
the existence of fully developed urban centres in the Buddha’s lifetime. 
Consequently, they overlook archaeological evidence, which suggests 
only the presence of a few fortified settlements, such as Kausambi, none 
of which exhibits the magnificence attributed to them in the literature. 
Clearly, this apparent contradiction in our sources must be reconciled, 
and the appearance of cities accurately dated, if we are to explain 
the latter’s origins. The fact that none of the works mentioning cities 
predates, in its present form, the Maurya period is often overlooked, 
even though it should caution us against the literal acceptance of their 
contents. [...] it is difficult to escape the conclusion that the eloquent 
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descriptions of cities, which abound in the literature, were inspired 
by the urban centres of the Maurya and post-Maurya periods whose 
images were projected into an earlier age. 

Even if we were, unjustifiably, to accept early Buddhist literature 
as evidence for the time of the Buddha, the analysis of the difficul- 
ties will show that they do not allow us to draw any chronological 
conclusions whatsoever. 


The second urbanization 

The South Asian subcontinent, after the first urbanization connected 
with the Indus valley civilization, remained without urban centres 
for more than a thousand years. The second urbanization began 
around the middle of the first millennium before the Common Era: 
most of its cities were situated in the eastern parts of the Ganges 
valley . 1 

Scholars have often drawn attention to the fact that the Bud- 
dhist texts describe a world with towns and cities. Indeed Buddhism 
has been claimed to owe its very existence to the rapid urbaniza- 
tion that was taking place at its time in the Ganges valley. The 
early Upanisads, on the other hand, breathe a different atmosphere. 
The sages here described live in villages, and towns and cities are 
not as much as mentioned. The conclusion has seemed obvious to 
many, though not to all , 2 that the early Upanisads must have pre- 


1 Erdosy, 1985: 94-95: “[...] die earliest signs of urbanization come in the shape 
of massive fortifications, found at Kausambi, Ujjain, Rajghat (ancient Varanasi), 
Campa, and possibly Rajgir.” Id. p. 95 n. 36: “The fortifications at Campa come 
from the lowest level producing NBP ware, hence can be dated to the sixth cen- 
tury B.G. Those of Rajghat are dated by radiocarbon measurements to 2350-2370 
B. P., which, when calibrated using the curbe published by R. M. Clark in Antiq- 
uity (1975) p. 254, produce dates of 460-440 B.C. The extensive fortifications at 
Rajgir never received the attention they deserve, though the attribution of these 
defences to Bimbisara, a contemporary of the Buddha, is reasonable, given Magad- 
ha’s prominence at that time. As for Kausambi [...] [t] he lowest of the deposits, 
containing 5 layers of rammed earth, yielded a cast copper coin, which could not 
have been minted before the sixth century B.C., and the date of the defences should 
be approximately the same.” 

2 An exception is Olivelle (1998: 7; cp. 1996: xxix): “It is [...] uncertain whether 
the urbanization of the Ganges Valley occurred before or after the composition of 
the early prose Upanisads and what influence, if any, it had on the development of 
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ceded this period of urbanization. 3 

Let us first consider the link between early Buddhism and urban- 
ization. This link is not as clear as it is often made out to be. Greg 
Bailey and Ian Mabbett (2003: 15 f.) have surveyed the relevant 
secondary literature and classified the arguments relating the rise of 
Buddhism to urbanization and state formation under four headings, 
according as they bear upon the relevance of Buddhism 

(1) to the values of merchants, 

(2) to the nature of city life, 

(3) to political organization in the urban-based centralized state, 
and 

(4) to the shift from pastoral to agrarian culture which economi- 
cally underpinned the rise of cities. 

What they find is the following (p. 24): “In respect of each of the 
four identified aspects of urbanization, scholars have argued vari- 
ously that Buddhism can be seen to have appealed because it was 
in tune with the changes associated with urbanization, being apt to 
legitimate or encode them, and that on the other hand Buddhism can 
be seen to have appealed because it was apt as a voice for those who 
suffered from the changes and sought an alternative world view.” 
They conclude (p. 24): “The arguments [...] do not amount to a 
convincing case, on either side.” They subsequently (p. 34) point out 
how easily “the urbanization hypothesis [...] might fall into the post 
hoc ergo propter hoc fallacy”. This goes as follows: “During a certain 
period, the Gangetic plain witnessed the rise of cities. During a later 
but overlapping period, the dhamma became an important element in 
urban culture. The first is therefore used to explain the second.” 

But even if the attempts to explain the rise of Buddhism in the 
light of growing urbanization have to be considered with a healthy 
dose of mistrust, it cannot be denied that cities are frequently men- 
tioned in the early Buddhist canon, so often that it is highly unlikely 
that their names were later added to accounts that originally were 
without them. What is more, institutions that are typical of urban 


Upanisadic thought. [...] the dominance of craft metaphors [...] suggests a milieu 
somewhat removed front the agricultural routine of villages. A close reading of these 
texts suggests to me that, by and large, their social background consists of courts 
and crafts, rather than village and agriculture.” 

3 So e.g., Oldenberg, 1915/1991: 186 f.; Witzel, 2001: 6 (§ 3): “The early 
Upanisads precede the date of the Buddha, now considered to be around 400 BCE 
(...), of MahavTra, and of the re-emergence of cities around 450 BCE (...).” 
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centres, such as the existence of rich merchants, prostitution, etc., 
are common in the Buddhist texts. In this case it appears justified to 
conclude that the Buddha did indeed visit many of the cities which 
he is recorded to have visited. This is all the more probable in view 
of the fact that archaeology confirms that there were cities in the area 
where the Buddha taught, at his time and already before him. 

With this in mind we may consider the early Upanisads. The 
situation here depicted is quite different. These texts do not mention 
cities at all. The human geography of these texts is totally differ- 
ent from the one of the early Buddhist texts, and it is tempting to 
conclude from this that these texts were composed at a time when 
there were no cities as yet in the Ganges plain. 

This conclusion would overlook a crucial factor: when it came in 
contact with cities, Vedic civilization did not like them . 4 There 
are explicit statements to that effect, already in the early Dharma 
Sutras. The Baudhayana Dharma Sutra, for example, states : 5 ‘“A 
man who keeps himself well under control will attain final bliss 
even if he lives in a city with his body covered with the city dust 
and his eyes and face coated with it’ — now that is something impos- 
sible.” And the Apastamba Dharma Sutra enjoins : 6 “He should also 
avoid visiting cities.” The impurity of city life finds expression in 
the Gautama Dharma Sutra where it points out that “according to 
some, Vedic recitation is always suspended in a town ”. 7 The same 
disapproving attitude also finds expression in some later texts that 
call themselves Upanisads. A pericope that occurs a few times in the 
Samnyasa Upanisads states : 8 “He shall avoid [...] capital cities as 
he would the Kumbhlpaka hell”. 

This distaste for city life may have characterized Brahmanism 
all along. One modern scholar affirms that, after several centuries 


4 This dislike may not be unconnected with the “artificial archaization” and 
the “highly archaizing tendency” of late-Vedic Srauta ritual; see Witzel, 1997c: 41, 
45. See also Lubin, 2005: 79 f. with n. 5. 

5 BaudhDhS 2.6.33; ed. tr. Olivelle, 2000: 264-265. 

6 ApDhS 1.32.21; ed. tr. Olivelle, 2000: 72-73. 

7 GautDhS 16.45. Similarly VasDhS 13.8-11. 

8 Naradaparivrajaka Upanisad ch. 7, ed. Dikshit p. 116, ed. Schrader p. 199- 
200; Brhat-samnyasa Upanisad ed. Schrader p. 268: tyajet [...] rajadhanim kumbhipakam 
iva; tr. Olivelle, 1992: 214, 253-254. These Upanisads know different terms for towns 
of various sizes, such as pattana, pura and nagara ; see Naradaparivrajaka Upanisad 
ed. Dikshitar p. 81, ed. Schrader p. 159: “A mendicant may spend one night in a 
village, two in a burg, three in a town, and five in a city”; tr. Olivelle, 1992: 187. 
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of flourishing city life, it declined again from the 3rd century CE 
onward, this because the Brahmanical social and economic model 
regained the upper hand: 9 

From the 3rd century onwards, the crisis of the trade economy became 
increasingly profound. The decline of the Indian cities began, which 
caused the de-urbanization of the country already in Gupta times 
(...). This was the moment in which the Brahmanic social and eco- 
nomic model, based on land, regained the upper hand. I would like 
to underline, in this regard, that I do not believe that the new social 
order that India was preparing depended on the general, changed state 
of the economic fundamentals (the rise of Islam demonstrates that the 
conditions of economic stalemate could be successfully overcome by 
relying on trade, to the point of transforming a very large number of 
regions very different from each other into a great urban and mer- 
cantile civilization). On the contrary, I think that Brahmanic ideology, 
which had always been hostile to anything that questioned the social 
equilibrium attained in the rural areas, exerted a fundamental function 
in determining the decline of the urban and mercantile economy of 
the subcontinent, the struggle against which coincided basically with 
the struggle against the Buddhists and Jains. The ‘Brahmanic model’ 
did not prevail because of objective and uncontrollable factors; on the 
contrary, it was actively pursued and constructed. 

It is not possible, nor indeed necessary, to discuss at present this 
interesting position, which emphasizes once again the Brahmanical 
distaste for city life and the identification of Vedic life with the vil- 
lage and its surroundings. 10 A consequence of this distaste might 
be that the Vedic texts would largely ignore cities and towns, even 
if, and when, they were there. 11 This, if true, makes it very difficult 
to conclude anything certain from the silence of these texts. Some 
may have been composed when there were no cities and towns, but 
others may not. In any case we would see no difference, for both 
kinds of texts would not mention cities and towns. 

Interestingly, various scholars have drawn attention to the pos- 
sibility that the silence of the late-Vedic texts about cities and towns 


9 Verardi, 1996: 239. 

10 Virkus (2004: 27, 30), referring to further literature, points out that the 
urban decay under the Guptas may have been confined to the higher and middle 
reaches of the Ganges valley. 

11 It is hard to resist the temptation of a comparison with the Third Reich. 
Among the hundreds of paintings brought together in the House of German Art 
in Munich, opened by Hitler in 1937, not a single canvas depicted urban and 
industrial life (Watson, 2004: 311-312). 
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may not be counted as evidence that they did not exist. One of 
these was Max Weber, who observed more than eighty-five years 
ago (1920: 218): 

Oldenberg macht darauf aufmerksam, wie die landliche Umgebung, 
Vieh und Weide fur die altbrahmanischen Lehrer und Schulen mind- 
estens der alteren Upanischadenzeit, die Stadt und das Stadtschloss 
mit seinem auf Elefanten reitenden Konig aber ftir die Buddha-Zeit 
charakteristisch sind und wie die Dialogform die hereingebrochene 
Stadtkultur widerspiegelt. [...] Aus dem literarischen Charakter liesse sich hier 
ojfenbar ein Altersunterschied nicht leicht ableiten. (my emphasis, JB) 

Frauwallner observed, similarly, more than fifty years ago (1953: 
47): 


Von den Kreisen, in denen die Upanisaden entstanden sind, geben 
uns die Texte selbst eine gute Vorstellung [...] Es ist ein ausgespro- 
chenes landliches Leben, ein dorflicher Hintergrund, vor dem sich 
die Vorgange abspielen. Rinder sind der wertvollste Besitz, und dem 
Gedeihen der Elerden gilt das Hauptinteresse. Auch die Konigshofe, 
von denen die Rede ist, scheinen den ausseren Rahmen bescheidener 
Gaufursten nicht zu iiberschreiten. Das steht in scharfem Gegensatz 
zur iiberwiegend stadtischen Kultur, welche uns die Schriften des bud- 
dhistischen Kanons vor Augen ftihren. Aber es ist leicht moglich, dass in den 
Upanisaden gewohnheitsmassig die Verhaltnisse einer alteren %eit festgehalten wur- 
den. Ahnliches lasst sich ofter beobachten. Ortliche Verschiedenheiten 
und ein rasches Fortschreiten der Entwicklung rnogen hinzukommen 
und den Gegensatz scharfer erscheinen lassen, als er in Wirklichkeit 
war. (my emphasis, JB) 

Recent scholarship has become conscious of the fact that the Vedic 
texts may have left out — intentionally sometimes — information which 
is important to us. A few citations from Michael Witzel’s “The 
development of the Vedic canon and its schools” (1997) testify to 
this. We read there, for example (p. 320 n. 333): “It may very well 
be the case that the Vedic texts intentionally did not mention the 
emerging kingdom ofMagadha”. On p. 329 the same article speaks 
of “the political developments and the emergence of large eastern 
kingdoms with their increasing stratification of society and, not visible 
in the Brahmanical texts, the beginning of the second urbanization of 
India.” (emphasis mine, JB). 12 It also tells us that the Vedic texts, 


12 Olivelle (2005: 19) connects the Upanisadic motif “king as teacher”, which 
we have encountered several times in the preceding pages, with “the rise of urban 
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already during an earlier period, failed to refer to commercial cen- 
tres which archaeology however tells us did exist (p. 294: “At this 
time [i.e., the time of early Yajurveda prose and Brahmanas], there 
were semi-permanent settlements only [grama ‘trek, wagon train’). 
Archaeological evidence indicates that some centers existed, mostly 
as market places. These, however, are not mentioned in the texts 
[...]”) The same scholar stated earlier (1989: 245) that the fact that 
the Vedic texts do not mention towns and writing “may [be] due 
to the cultural tendency of the Brahmins who have no use for writ- 
ing, as they learnt all their — mostly secret — Vedic texts by heart 
and also could preserve their ritual purity better in a village than 
in a busy town”. 13 

To the above observations another one may be added. Vedic texts 
may have remained silent about the new urban centres because this 
renewed urbanization was altogether independent of Vedic soci- 
ety. To cite Erdosy (1995a: 118): “[OJne must [...] entertain the 
possibility of political institutions developing altogether outside the 
sphere of Vedic society; [...] it would be a mistake to assume that the 
evolution of the latter constitutes the sum total of South Asian his- 


centers and large kingdoms in northerns India around the middle of the first mil- 
lennium BCE”. 

13 I have some difficulty in understanding Witzel’s remark, also on p. 245, to 
the effect that “in the Pali texts (like Digha Nikaya) even Magadha and Anga are 
Brahmanical territory”. It may be true that “by the time of Bimbisara, Anga, too, 
formed a part of Magadha, and he was known as king of Anga-Magadha” (DPPN 
II p. 402 s.v. Magadha). It is also true that Bimbisara’s son, Ajatasatru (Ajatasattu) 
had a chief minister, Varsakara (Vassakara), who was a Brahmin (DPPN II p. 
846 s.v. Vassakara; Bareau, 1970: 12). It is however a big step from this to the 
conclusion that Magadha and Anga were Brahmanical territory, all the more so 
since the Digha Nikaya depicts both Bimbisara and Ajatasattu (the latter after 
an initial period) as patrons of the Buddha (DPPN I p. 31 f. s.v. Ajatasattu). The 
relatively high number of Brahmins converted according to the ancient texts (see 
the appendix in Wagle, 1966: 192 ff.) may to at least some extent be explained by 
the fact, pointed out most recently by Ian Mabbett (2001: 108), that “the refer- 
ences to conversions of brahmans and ascetics must be seen for what they are — a 
concern by later redactors to demonstrate to a critical audience that their master 
had been successful in impressing his superiority upon those classes which were the 
most dangerous potential opponents of his teaching”. Mabbett then continues: “It 
is clear enough that the stories told in the suttas play fast and loose with a stock 
of floating anecdotes which are pressed into service for didactic purposes, and the 
line between fact and fiction is impossible to draw. Gombrich has pointed out the 
way in which a single brahman may appear in the canon in a number of different 
episodes which contradict each other.” The reference is to Gombrich, 1987: 73-78. 
See further Appendix VI, below. 
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tory simply because it monopolizes literary accounts.” These newly 
developing political institutions include, or were linked to, the new 
urbanization, in which Vedic society may have had no part. Else- 
where Erdosy states (1988: 145): “The fact that the areas influenced 
by Buddhism — and Jainism — were coterminous in the 6th - 5th cen- 
turies B. C. with the limits of the tribal oligarchies indicates the close 
relationship of the two phenomena. That both have been attributed 
to the internal evolution of [Vedic] society reflects the biases of 
scholars who depend solely on the literary record to reconstruct the 
history of the Ganga Valley [...]” Our reflections so far have shown 
that the fault does not lie with the literary record, whose in-depth 
analysis has shown that the internal evolution of Vedic society is not 
sufficient explanation for the appearance of Buddhism and Jainism. 
No, at fault are the biases of scholars, biases which are as old as 
modern Indology itself. 

To return now to the chronological questions we are dealing 
with, it will be clear from the above that we may have to consider 
the possibility that at least some Vedic texts intentionally abstained 
from mentioning the developments that were taking place in the 
eastern Ganges valley: urbanization, the creation of the kingdom 
of Magadha, etc. This implies that the habit of earlier scholars to 
assign late-Vedic literature, and the early Upanisads in particular, to 
a period preceding the re-emergence of cities in the Ganges valley 
has to make place for a more careful assessment of the evidence. The 
fact that the early Upanisads do not mention cities can no longer 
be considered proof that no cities existed. This may be a negative 
conclusion, but it removes one of the traditional pillars of late-Vedic 
chronology. 


Magical thought in the Veda 

We have to turn to another feature which is sometime invoked 
to show that Vedic literature must precede developments such as 
Buddhism and Jainism. This feature is perhaps difficult to pin down 
exactly, but becomes clear to most readers who read a passage 
from a late-Vedic text and one, say, from a Buddhist sermon side 
by side. The way of thinking one is confronted with in the former 
is very different — more “primitive” — than that in the latter. Once 
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again Hermann Oldenberg has given expression to this opposition 
(1915: 245-246): 

Soviel stellt sich da nun mit unbedingter Sicherheit heraus, dass ver- 
glichen mit der alteren Schicht der Upanishaden auch die ersten 
Anfange der Buddhistischen Literatur das Spatere, ja das erheblich 
spatere sind. 

Dies zeigt sich in der [...] sehr viel weiter fortgeschrittene Fahigkeit 
der Buddhisten, grossere Gedankenmassen lehrhaft zu entfalten, in 
der Behandlung des Dialogs. Es zeigt sich vor allem im ganzen Inhalt 
dieser Literaturen, im Bilde der Welt und des Lebens, insonderheit des 
geistlichen Lebens, das in ihnen zur Erscheinung kommt. 

Oldenberg was not the last to draw attention to this obvious differ- 
ence between what we call Vedic culture and the culture of Greater 
Magadha. In chapter 1.2, above, we had occasion to discuss the 
different forms of medicine that were current in the two cultures; 
Zysk used in this connection the expressions “magico-religious” and 
“empirico-rational”. Whether or not these are the right terms to 
use, there can be no doubt that the conceptual worlds of these 
two groups of people were widely divergent. “Magical thought” in 
the Veda has been discussed by many scholars, 14 and indeed, the 
Vedic “identifications”, the “correspondences” between seemingly 
unrelated things, the “fanciful etymologies”, 15 the reification of 
ungraspable entities (such as the year), all these are features that 
are omnipresent in middle- and late-Vedic literature, but much 
less prominent in Buddhist and Jaina literature. Does this prove 
chronological precedence of the former to the latter? 

We have to be careful before drawing any such conclusion. 
Late-Vedic religion attached importance to its identifications and 
correspondences. It adhered to what is sometimes called a correlative 
cosmology, parallels to which are known from China, Europe, and 
elsewhere. 16 Beliefs of this kind are not limited to early periods of 
history; traces are present in New Age religion today. 17 Considered 
in isolation, they cannot help us answer questions about chronology. 


14 Many of these are mentioned in Farmer, Henderson, and Witzel 2000: 51 
n. 3. 

15 See Bronkhorst, 2001, and the references to further literature there given. 

16 See the recent publications by Steve Farmer (1998), some along with John 
B. Henderson, Michael Witzel, and/or Peter Robinson (2000; 2002; 2002a). 

17 Hanegraaff, 1996. See esp. p. 423: “occultism is the product of a syncretism 
between magia and science, correspondences and causality.” 
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To this must be added that the “magical thought” which we find 
in the Veda and elsewhere is no proof that its adherents could not 
think in any other way. There is absolutely no reason to think that 
the grammarian Panini, whose work has been characterized as “one 
of the greatest monuments of human intelligence” (L. Bloomfield, 
1933: 11), rejected the world-view of the Vedic texts as “primi- 
tive”. Rather the opposite: this world-view may have inspired him 
to compose his grammar. We had occasion to point out in chapter 
III. 2 that both the Nirukta (which deals with “fanciful etymologies”) 
and the Astadhyayl are based on the same, or very similar presup- 
positions. Panini belonged fully to Vedic culture, not to the culture 
of Greater Magadha. As we now know, he was in all probability a 
contemporary of the authors of certain late-Vedic texts. 18 


18 We will return to the opposition between the two cultures in Part IV. Panini’s 
grammar itself obtained quasi-Veda status; see Deshpande, 2001: 41 f. 



CHAPTER III. 6 


CONCLUSIONS TO PART III 

It will be clear that, once one drops the requirements that the early 
Upanisads have to precede the beginnings of Buddhism and Jainism 
chronologically, and that the whole of Vedic literature has to precede 
Panini, the traditional structure oflate-Vedic chronology collapses. 
This is no disadvantage, as the present Part III has demonstrated. 
It opens the way to a fair assessment of all the evidence we have, 
which, as has now been shown, strongly favours more recent dates 
for late-Vedic literature and culture. The cumulative weight of a 
number of indications clearly brings much of late-Vedic literature 
down to a time considerably later than has generally been main- 
tained. It is not impossible that some important Brahmana texts 
were still being composed at the time of Panini, i.e. after 350 BCE. 
It is probable that parts of the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad were being 
composed at a date close to Katyayana and Patanjali, and that the 
Yajnavalkya-Kanda, now an inseparable part of that Upanisad, was 
still known to them as an independent text. The Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad as a whole was put together much later, perhaps after 
Patanjali. It is indeed possible that the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 
as we have it contains a line which betrays acquaintance with the 
three grammarians: Panini, Katyayana, and Patanjali. 

If these dates are even approximately correct, it follows that at 
least some portions of the early Upanisads — perhaps precisely the 
portions that introduce the belief in rebirth and karmic retribu- 
tion into the Veda — were composed more or less at the time of the 
Buddha, or later. This, if true, would not imply that these Upanisad 
had undergone Buddhist influence (even though this may not be 
altogether ruled out in the case of some passages, such as B2.4 ff, 
discussed in chapter IIA.3). 1 The influence, as has been argued 
throughout, came from the culture of Greater Magadha, not just 
from the two currents (Buddhism and Jainism) which through his- 
torical coincidence have survived until today. The passages in the 


1 Goto (2005) sees other paralles between the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad and 
Buddhism. See further Wright, 2000; Vetter, 1996: 54 n. 20. 
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Yajnavalkya-Kanda that introduce the notion of an immutable self 
cannot owe this notion to Buddhist influence, for the modified under- 
standing of rebirth and karmic retribution in Buddhism has no place 
for such a self. 

The renewed uncertainty with regard to late-Vedic chronology 
will also give short shrift to summary statements of Brahmanical pri- 
ority in the case of similarities between Brahmanical and Buddhist or 
Jaina texts. Certain ascetic rules which are found, in slightly different 
forms, in the texts of the three religions provide an example. In 1884 
Hermann Jacobi drew attention to the close correspondence between 
rules accepted by the Buddhists and the Jainas and such as find 
expression in the Brahmanical Gautama and Baudhayana Dharma 
Sutras. 2 He concluded from this that these rules originally concerned 
Brahmanical ascetics and were subsequendy borrowed by Buddhists 
and Jainas. More recent scholars followed his example. Perhaps the 
most recent article in this line is from the hand of Thomas Ober- 
lies (1997; with references to earlier secondary literature). 3 Strictly 
speaking Oberlies does not argue for the Vedic-Brahmanical origin 
of the ascetic rules concerned; he presents it as something that has 
been known for a long time, and blames other scholars for having 
ignored this supposedly well-known fact (p. 171). He only observes 
that chronological considerations make it extremely likely that these 
rules must have originated within Vedic-Brahmanical culture. 4 This 
general reference to “chronological considerations” is his only argu- 
ment (if it is one). 5 

The so-called Parajika rules of the Buddhists necessarily play a 
central role in Oberlies’s article. It is therefore interesting to compare 


2 Jacobi, 1884: XXII-XXXII. 

3 See also Houben, 1999: 132 n. 48. 

4 Oberlies, 1997: 196-197: “Es diirfte deutlich geworden sein, wie viel an 
Ubereinstimmung zwischen dem Regelwerk der Brahmanen, der Buddhisten und 
der Jainas besteht. Chronologische Uberlegungen machen es in hohem Masse wahr- 
scheinlich, dass dieses innerhalb der vedisch-brahmanischen Kultur entstanden ist.” 
It is puzzling that in another publication Oberlies (2004, esp. p. 125) presents the 
“Sramana-Bewegung” as being older than the early Upanisads; this chronologi- 
cal relationship may not, in Oberlies’s opinion, apply to the doctrine of karma, 
for he points out in a note (p. 123 n. 7) that this doctrine is presented as new by 
Yajnavalkya in BArUp 3.2.13. 

5 Oberlies (1997: 172 n. 4) refers to Jacobi’s arguments in support of the 
chronological priority of the Brahmanical texts, but all he says about them is that 
at least one of these arguments — Jacobi’s reliance on an early date for the Gautama 
Dharma Sutra — has meanwhile been shown to be without value. 
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his position with what Oskar von Hiniiber has to say about the ques- 
tion. Oberlies takes it for granted that the Buddhists and Jainas must 
have borrowed from the Brahmins. Hiniiber, on the other hand, calls 
the chronology of the texts concerned “unclear”, and states that only 
“vague suspicions” can be held about the exact relationship between 
them. 6 It is far from certain whether, in this context or any other, 
all questions of late-Vedic chronology can be solved. The answer 
to these questions should not, however, be spoiled by prior assump- 
tions. In addition, it should be clearly realized that besides the three 
kinds of sources to which we have access — Brahmanical, Buddhist, 
Jaina — there may have been others, from which these three were 
derived. This fourth kind of source, now lost, may conceivably have 
belonged to Greater Magadha. 7 

The modern scholarly discussion about non-violence ( ahimsa) is 
related to the question of asceticism in the three main traditions. 
Predictably several scholars (e.g. Schmidt, 1968; 1997; Tull, 1996) 
maintain that this idea has Vedic roots, 8 but there are others who 
are critical about this. In a recent article Bodewitz (1999: 33), refer- 
ring to a paper in which it is once again claimed that the ascetic 
renouncers of the so-called sramana tradition “seem to have adopted 
non-violence from Brahmanic circles”, objects against this claim and 
complains about the fact “that even now such rather unfounded 
conclusions are uncritically repeated”. Hans-Peter Schmidt, whose 
earlier article on the subject (1968) was very influential, realizes in 
his more recent contribution (1997) that there are difficulties with his 


6 Hiniiber, 1999: 22-23 (with references to the secondary literature in notes): 
“Die einschlagigen ‘Gelubde’ (vrata) fur vedische Asketen finden sich im Baudhayana- 
Dharmasutra, die fiinf Mahavratas fur Jaina-Monche im Ayarangasutta und in an- 
deren Jaina-Texten. Uber das Verhaltnis dieser beiden Texte zueinander und zu 
den Buddhistischen Parallelen lassen sich allenfalls vage Vermutungen anstellen, da 
die Textchronologie ebenso unklar ist wie der genaue Ort ihrer Entstehung. Es ist 
daher oft niclit erkennbar, in welcher Schule Neuerungen eingefuhrt wurden, etwa 
um sich von anderen zu unterscheiden. Diese Unsicherheit in der Beurteilung der 
Textgrundlage gilt in ganz besonderem Masse ftir das Baudhayana-Dharmasutra, 
dessen Abschnitt liber die Gelubde eines Asketen als spaterer Zusatz gelten muss.” 
Surprisingly, Oberlies’s article refers to, and therefore knows, Hinliber’s publica- 
tion. 

7 Oberlies (1997: 197), too, is interested in the original form ( Urgestalt ) of as- 
cetic rules, but in his opinion “massgeblich muss dabei die vedisch-brahmanische 
Form der Vorschrift sein”. 

8 Others (e.g., Alsdorf, 1962) postulate pre-Aryan roots. Schmithausen (2000) 
takes no position but analyses the motivation underlying ahimsa. 
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earlier position. 9 He mentions the opinion according to which the 
history of Jainism may go back to the tirthankara Parsva who presum- 
ably lived around the 9th-8th century BCE, 10 and refers to Jaini’s 
argument to the effect “that the Jainas have no memory of a time 
when they fell within the Vedic fold and could accordingly not have 
started as an ahimsa oriented sect with the Vedic tradition”. Schmidt 
responds (p. 219): “Even if one concedes the rather vague possibil- 
ity that Buddhism and Jainism originated in a completely different 
milieu than Vedism, the question remains against which practices the 
ascetic movements were directed.” Since Schmidt does not explain 
his own words, we are left to wonder why we should assume that 
the ascetic movements must be thought of as being directed against 
any practices at all, and therefore as protest movements. 11 We have 
seen that ascetic movements such as Jainism and Buddhism had 
more important things to worry about, viz., freedom from karmic 
retribution, yet the desire to see them as protest movements has 
been very persistent in modern scholarship, partly on account of 
the comparison of Buddhism with Protestantism in Christianity. 12 
Once we give up the idea that the ascetic movements were directed 
against certain practices, we are free to “concede the [...] possibil- 


9 Note Houben, 1999: 124-125 n. 35: “When Schmidt (1997: 228) observes: 
‘My main argument was and is that the Vedic sources do allow us to reconstruct a 
development within the Vedic culture,’ one may answer: It may be possible to do 
so, but the exercise is not called for: we know that intensive and dynamic relation- 
ships existed between Vedic and non-Vedic groups even before the development 
under discussion became noticeable.” 

10 This date is to be taken with great caution. If we accept literally the distance 
of 250 years which traditionally separates Parsva from Mahavlra, the accuracy of 
which is not guaranteed, and take into consideration recent thought about the 
date of the Buddha, and therefore of Mahavlra, we come to a date for Parsva in 
the 7th century BCE. 

11 Schmidt further argues (1997: 219): “That Buddhism was a reaction against 
late Vedic ideas would appear from the andtman-Aoctnne which can hardly be 
anything but a criticism of the atman- doctrine.” This argument is without value, 
because, to put it succinctly, the atwa/i-doctrine rejected by the Buddhists was not 
a late-Vedic idea, but an idea introduced into late-Vedic texts under the influence 
of the culture of Greater Magadha; all this has been dealt with in extenso above. 

12 E.g. Basham, 1980: 17: “Allowing for many obvious differences, it may well 
be that the appeal of Buddhism to the merchants of ancient India was very similar 
to that of protestant reform movements to the merchants of 16 th century Europe.” 
Further Gombrich, 1988: 73 ff.; Rabault, 2004: 87 n. 65. Some maintain that the 
relationship between Buddhism and Hinduism was similar to that between Chris- 
tianity and Judaism; see Joshi, 1983: 28 ff.; Lubin, 2005: 77-78. 
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ity that Buddhism and Jainism originated in a completely different 
milieu than Vedism ”. 13 

It appears that, in the case of ahimsa as in that of the shared ascetic 
rules, we are confronted with a situation where it may be very useful 
to recall that, besides the sources that have been preserved, there 
may have been other ones in Greater Magadha which have not. 


13 This does not exclude the possibility that Tsuchida may be right when he 
states (2000: 430): “Schmidt says that ideas of ahimsa go back to a common source. 
We could accept this opinion only were we to understand by the word ‘source' the 
profoundest substratum of ancient Indian culture which only seldom comes to the 
surface in our literary evidence.” 



PART IV 
CONCLUSION 




CHAPTER IV. 1 


DISCWORLD MEETS ROUNDWORLD 

The preceding chapters have shown that there was indeed a culture 
of Greater Magadha which remained recognizably distinct from Vedic 
culture until the time of the grammarian Patanjali (ca. 150 BCE) 
and beyond. The most important feature of this culture — important 
because of the enormous influence it came to exert on the subsequent 
developments of Indian religious and philosophical history — was the 
belief in rebirth and karmic retribution. There were other features, 
too, but these are not always easy to identify. Preceding chapters 
have proposed funerary practices that were very different from the 
Vedic ones, the notion of cyclic time, and medical practices that 
were distinct from those current in the Vedic milieu. 

These findings raise new questions for future research that can 
only be alluded to here. 

We have seen that the centuries preceding the Common Era saw 
two altogether different cultures that existed next to each other with- 
out profoundly influencing each other (initially). Both belonged to 
speakers of Indo-Aryan languages. The question that imposes itself 
is how such a situation might have come about. It is clear that 
the idea of a linear development of culture, with different temporal 
instalments succeeding each other, paralleled by a presumably linear 
linguistic development from Old Indo-Aryan to Middle Indo-Aryan, 
can no longer be maintained. Our study confronts us with speakers 
of Middle Indo-Aryan whose culture was not derived from Vedic 
culture, but existed next to it. 

This observation is not altogether new. In recent years vari- 
ous scholars have warned against confusing linguistic and cultural 
denominations. 1 Asko Parpola, for example, observed in 1988 that 
“we must distinguish between the modern use of the name ‘Aryan’ 
to denote a branch of the Indo-European language family, and the 


1 Already Max Muller warned against confusing linguistic and racial terminol- 
ogy: “I have declared again and again that if I say Aryas, I mean neither blood 
nor bones, nor hair nor skull; I mean simply those who speak an Aryan language 
[...].” Cited in Di Constanzo, 2004: 96. 
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ancient tribal name used of themselves by many, but not necessarily 
all, peoples who have spoken those languages” (Parpola, 1988: 219). 
George Erdosy stated in 1995: “Until recently, archaeologists, and 
to a lesser extent linguists, had persistently confused ‘Aryans’ with 
‘Indo-Aryans’” (Erdosy, 1995c: 3). In another publication of the same 
year he adopted the view that the aryas were indigenous to South 
Asia, noting that “the identification of aryas as racial or linguistic 
groups originating outside South Asia is questionable on the follow- 
ing grounds. First, while the Rigveda contains accounts of migrations 
and is replete with battles, it preserves no memoiy of a foreign ances- 
try; arya tribes appear in the northwest of the subcontinent and from 
the beginning fight each other as well as non -aryas. Second, aryas see 
themselves as subscribers to a set of religious beliefs and social con- 
ventions [...], and not as physiologically or linguistically distinct.” 2 
He then continues: “Coupled with the undeniable fact that aryas 
speak a language with striking structural similarities to languages 
outside South Asia, the following conclusions seem inescapable: (1) 
While Indo-European languages may well have spread to South Asia 
through migration, the aryas were not their carriers. (2) Ay as do not 
constitute a racial group; rather belonging to diverse ethnic groups, 
they are distinguished by a set of ideas and it is these — instead of 
the people holding them — which spread rapidly over the subconti- 
nent.” (Erdosy, 1995b: 89-90). 3 A number of scholars, moreover, 
distinguish, on linguistic or other grounds, two or more waves of 


2 Cp. Kuiper, 1991: 96: “As a sociological term ‘Aryan’ denotes all those who 
took part in the sacrifices and festivals.” 

3 See further Erdosy, 1989, which contains critical references to Shaffer, 1984; 
also Kuiper, 1991: 6 (“‘Aryan’ referred to a cultural community, including some 
Dasas”). Erdosy, 1993: 46 has: “[I]t would be a great mistake to derive classical 
Indian civilisation solely from its Vedic antecedents. Such an approach may be 
criticised on two counts: to begin with, recent surveys of the ‘Aryan’ problem [...] 
suggest that far from being an invading race, the Aryas of the Rigveda were a locally 
emerging ethnic group of northwestern India, distinguished by a set of social and 
religious institutions. Secondly, [...] many regions of northern India, previously 
thought to have been colonised only by the Aryans of the first millennium BC, 
had in fact been populated for at least 1000 years previously, and reveal a gradual 
progress of civilisation which need not assume anything so drastic as foreign inva- 
sions. The ‘Aryanisation’ of the Indian Subcontinent, therefore, is best seen as 
the selective adoption of an attractive ideology — first associated with an ethnic 
group of northwestern India that called itself Arya — by local elites, who strove to 
justify expanding and increasingly inegalitarian social systems, whose presence in 
the archaeological record we have just traced through the emergence of setdement 
hierarchies.” 
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immigration of “Aryans” (i.e., Indo-Aryans); 4 this then raises the 
question as to which wave is responsible for the composition of the 
Veda: one of these, or all of them, each a different part? Parpola has 
a tendency to see contributions of different waves in Vedic religion. 
This does not prevent him from stating: “Magadhl, the language 
of Magadha, is the easternmost Aryan dialect of which we have 
knowledge in Vedic times. Speakers of Proto-MagadhI must have 
moved to the Gangetic Valley fairly early, before it was occupied 
by the Vedic Aryans. On their eastward advance from the Ganges- 
Yamuna Doab, the Vedic Aryans encountered non-Vedic people 
worshipping ‘demons’ ( asura ), and the abominable language which 
they spoke resembles the later Magadhl Prakrit.” (Parpola, 2002: 
257). 5 Investigations along these lines, which are beyond the scope 
of this book, may one day account for the situation that prevailed in 
nothern India during the centuries preceding the Common Era. 6 

Restraint must also be imposed on our discussion of later devel- 
opments. There can be no doubt that classical Indian culture is to 
a large extent the result of the amalgamation of the two cultures 
discussed in this book. 7 This applies both to its Brahmanical aspect, 
in spite of its claim of being entirely based on the Veda, as well as 
to those more directly linked to the culture of Greater Magadha, as 
in Buddhism. The number of features which Brahmanical culture 
absorbed from its eastern neighbour is impressive, and we have come 
across several of them in the preceding pages. The belief in rebirth 


4 See e.g. Wheeler, 1959: 28; Agrawal, 1966; Allchin, 1968: 324; Parpola, 
1974; 1983: 43; 1988: 251 f.; Deshpande, 1995: 70 ff.; Witzel, 1989: 232 ff.; 1995a: 
322 ff. 

5 Already in 1983 Parpola speaks (p. 41) of his “basic hypothesis” according to 
which “the ‘classical Vedic religion of the Brahmana and Sutra texts is a syncretistic 
one, the product of a religious acculturation in which two distinct traditions have 
been fused”. One of these traditions belongs to the Aryans, the other one to the 
Dasas, “the people who occupied the so-called Vedic areas before the arrival of the 
Aryans in India”; these Dasas, too, “were speakers of an Aryan language, though one 
dialectically different from that of the Rgveda”. Cf. Parpola, 1974; 1997; 2004. 

6 See already Horsch, 1968: 467: “Gerade diese wichtigste gemeinsame Dok- 
trin [i.e. ‘die Wiedergeburtslehre und das Gesetz von der Vergeltung der Taten 
sowie die resultierende Erlosungssehnsuchf] weist [...] aufeine dritte Quelle hin, aus 
der Buddhismus und Upanisaden unabhangig von einander geschopft haben.” 

7 This remark applies, of course, only to areas where the two cultures did 
indeed meet. Very important developments within Buddhism (such as the elabora- 
tion of a system of Abhidharma that remained the basis of further developments 
in India) took place in parts of the subcontinent where Brahmanism was not, or 
hardly, present, most notably the north-west. See Appendix VII. 
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and karmic retribution becomes omnipresent in classical Hinduism, 
as does the concept of what we have called “cyclic time” with its 
succession of very long world periods. Ayurveda, the classical school 
of Hindu medicine, drew most of its inspiration from the culture 
of Greater Magadha. Most of the classical schools of Brahmani- 
cal philosophy are built around the concept of a self that does not 
participate in, and is not touched by, actions, a concept that found 
its origin in Greater Magadha; this is true of Samkhya, Vaisesika 
and, of course, Vedanta, as well as those schools which adopted 
their ontologies. It may indeed be necessary to rewrite the early 
history of Indian philosophy in the light of the new perspective we 
have to adopt. In the case of Samkhya, moreover, it seems likely 
that its mythical founder, Kapila, is a divine figure whose origins 
may have to be looked for in that same eastern part of the Ganges 
valley. There may be many more features of the culture of Greater 
Magadha that have survived in classical Hinduism, acquiring along 
the way the blessings of the Brahmanical tradition. One such is the 
peculiar habit in Hinduism to bury, rather than burn, the physical 
remains of certain renouncers (usually called samnyasins). This cus- 
tom, which survived until recent times (and may still exist) also has 
the sanction of some early para-Vedic texts . 8 A systematic study 
might reveal further features, but that, too, would go beyond the 
scope of this book. 

In order to assess the contribution of Vedic -Brahmanical culture to 
the classical culture of India in its Brahmanical, Buddhist and other 
forms, one would need a fuller characterization of Vedic-Brahmani- 
cal culture than we possess, a task which cannot be undertaken here. 
However, there are some obvious features that have been exposed 
in the preceding discussions, and which I now briefly restate. While 
discussing the different forms of early medicine, we saw that one 
modern researcher described Vedic medicine as being “magico-reli- 
gious, using sorcery, spells, and amulets”. The medicine originally 
practised in Greater Magadha, on the other hand, he character- 
ized as “empirico-rational”. These terms may or may not accurately 
describe the main characteristics of the two cultures, but they do 
succeed in bringing to mind the significant difference that existed 
between them. We were again reminded of this difference when 


Cf. Bronkhorst, 2005: 55 ff.; Clark, 2006: 37. 
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studying the concepts of the self in the two cultures. In the spiritual 
culture of Greater Magadha — or at least in those aspects of it which 
the limited amount of surviving evidence allowed us to study — the 
self was primarily thought of as the inactive core of the human 
being (and presumably other living beings) which, on account of 
its inactivity, offered a way out of the cycle of rebirth determined 
by karmic retribution. The early Upanisads, on the other hand, in 
those parts not influenced by this outside idea, present the self in 
a way which suits Vedic speculations about the homology of mac- 
rocosm and microcosm, an element that appears to be absent in 
the notions belonging to Greater Magadha. We also had occasion 
to draw attention to the “identifications”, the “correspondences” 
between seemingly unrelated things, and the “fanciful etymologies” 
which are an essential part of Vedic culture. We may add an almost 
obsessive preoccupation with ritual purity, a belief in the power of 
curses, and much else. 

Seen against this background, the meeting of the two cultures of 
northern India calls to mind the meeting of Discworld and Round- 
world well-known to readers of Terry Pratchett’s novels. Discworld is 
a world inhabited by wizards who unwittingly created Roundworld. 
The resulting meeting between the two worlds is of interest to us, 
for “Discworld runs on magic, Roundworld runs on rules ”. 9 The 
comparison is necessarily incomplete and to some extent even mis- 
leading. Terry Pratchett’s Roundworld was created by the wizards 
of Discworld, whereas the culture of Greater Magadha was precisely 
not created by Vedic seers. Roundworld, moreover, is supposed to 
be our world, which should therefore include both Vedic culture and 
the culture of Greater Magadha, besides much else. It is true, as the 
Queen of elves points out, that many people in Roundworld think 
that their world is just like Discworld , 10 but I take it that my readers 
do not share that view. In spite of this, the comparison, though unsat- 
isfactory, does help bring to mind the enormous divide that existed 
between Vedic culture and the culture of Greater Magadha. We 
have seen that orthodox and orthoprax Brahmins looked down upon 
the inhabitants of Magadha and its surroundings . 11 We have also 


9 Pratchett et al, 2002: 18. 

10 Pratchett et al., 2002: 177. 

11 Patanjali’s remark to the effect that those from outside (the Aryavarta?) are 
(as stupid as) cows (gaur bdhikah ; Maha-bh III p. 368 1. 20, on P. 8.1.12 vt. 1) may 
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seen that the Sramanas described in Strabo’s Geography returned 
the compliment by deriding the Brahmins “as charlatans and fools”. 
The opposition between the two cultures must have been great, and 
their basic features, to at least some extent, reminiscent of Discworld 
and Roundworld. 

Let me remove, once again, a frequent misunderstanding. The 
representatives of Brahmanical culture were not prisoners of their 
“magical” way of thinking and unable to think straight. We had 
occasion to point out (chapter III. 5) that so-called correlative cos- 
mologies are found in all periods of history, including the modern 
western world. They are not signs of impaired or underdeveloped 
intelligence. Representatives of Brahmanical culture could think 
out things as clearly as anyone else, in some cases more so. The 
grammarian Panini has often been praised for his superior intel- 
ligence, yet his closeness to — better: participation in — late-Vedic 
thinking is beyond doubt. Some centuries later, Brahmins had no 
difficulty developing philosophical systems when the need arose to 
defend themselves against Buddhists and others. In some of their 
systems — esp. Samkhya and Vaisesika — elements from the culture 
of Greater Magadha (liberation, inactive nature of the self, etc.) 
played a central role. The Carvaka system, on the other hand, was 
developed to combat such elements, and Mlmamsa ignored them 
altogether. Brahmins could reason as well as anyone, but this does 
not change the fact that they adhered to a correlative cosmology 
which, they thought or pretended, gave them access to supernatural 
powers. Their ritual purity, their knowledge of mantras and other 
skills allowed them to use these supernatural powers for their own 
benefit, or for the benefit of those who gave them the treatment to 
which they felt entitled. 

It would of course be one-sided to think that the culture of Greater 
Magadha was free from interest in “magical” spells and procedures, 
yet the available evidence suggests that they were decidedly less 
prominent there. Classical Ayurveda, which inherited its main ideas 
from Greater Magadha, sometimes makes use of mantras , but this 
may be due to the influence of Brahmanical culture. This is Zysk’s 


be relevant in this context, if we can assume that he takes the term in its literal 
sense, as derived from bahis by P. 4.1.85 vt. 5, rather than in the narrower sense 
in which it only refers to peoples living in the west; cp. p. 360 notes 19 and 20, 
below. Witzel (2005: 386 n. 83) calls it the oldest “Sikh joke”. 
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(1989) opinion. He maintains that these mantras have a subordinate, 
if not anomalous, place in the medical treatments concerned. Indeed, 
he points out that “the diseases treated by mantras are those that have 
either exact or very similar parallels in the Atharvaveda” (p. 133). 
Early Buddhist literature, too, is not free from “magic”. The use 
of spells ( mantra , dharani) occupies an increasingly important place 
in this religion, but once again, it can be argued that this place is 
weaker the farther one goes back in time. Schmithausen (1997), 
after an analysis of a limited number of texts, comes to the conclu- 
sion that the need for protection from potentially dangerous forms 
of nature (poisonous snakes, etc.) was first met by the cultivation of 
friendliness, which was subsequently supplemented or even replaced 
by other protective devices like commemoration of the Buddha or 
the Three Jewels, while magical formulas entered only progressively 
into the picture (p. 67). These and other questions require further 
study, but it seems safe to hold on to the Discworld — Roundworld 
divide as by and large appropriate. 

The spread of Brahmanical culture implied, at least to some extent, 
the imposition of the Brahmins’ view of the world, combined with the 
belief that they had more access to supernatural powers than anyone 
else. The battle for the hearts and minds of people, and of their rul- 
ers in particular, was fought, as far as the Brahmins were concerned, 
on this level rather than on an intellectual, “philosophical”, level. 12 
When Brahmins offered their services to kings, they did not only 
offer their worldly expertise, or their learning, but also their access 
to occult powers. The Artha Sastra, which may be looked upon as 
a manual for Brahmins who made a career in and around the royal 
court, confirms this abundantly. It is full of indications that magic 
and sorcery were accepted facts of life. 13 Moreover, a whole chap- 
ter — no. 14, called aupanisadika “concerning secret practices” — deals 
with preparations, medicines, occult practices and spells that can be 
used to harm or kill an enemy and his troops. 14 These are secret 


12 For a discussion of reasons why brahman should be superior to ksatra, see 
Scharfe, 1989: 101 ff. Manu 9.313-316 reminds worldly rulers in no uncertain 
terms what risks they run by angering Brahmins. 

13 See Kangle, 1965: 158-160, for an overview. 

14 The final chapter of the Kama Sutra, too, is called aupanisada ; it prescribes 
magic recipes and spells to secure success in love. The methods of the Atharvaveda 
(atharvana yoga) are explicitly referred to in this context (7.1.1 1). Elsewhere (1.2.25) 
its author Vatsyayana points out that “sometimes, black magic ( abhicdra ) and curses 
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practices which a Brahmin adviser can suggest to, or carry out for, 
his king, because they are to be used “in order to protect the four 
classes (varna) against the unrighteous” (14.1.1). Indeed, at the end 
of this enumeration we find the verse, “Practices accompanied by 
mantra s and medicines and those that are caused by illusion — with 
them he should destroy the enemies and protect his own people.” 15 
But kings could expect even more from their Brahmin advisers. The 
most important Brahmin to be appointed at the court is the puro- 
hita “chaplain”, about whom the Artha Sastra states: 16 “He should 
appoint a chaplain, who is very exalted in family and character, 
thoroughly trained in the Veda with its auxiliary sciences, in divine 
signs , in omens and in the science of politics and capable of counteracting 
divine and human calamities by means of Atharvan remedies.” 11 

It is certainly no coincidence that, already in the early canon, 18 
but also in Asvaghosa’s Buddhacarita (1.31), the people able to read 
the signs ( nemitta ) of the new-born future Buddha, and who predict 
to his father that the baby will either become a world-ruler or a 
Buddha, are Brahmins. The seer Asita, also known as the “Buddhist 
Simeon”, who performs a similar service with regard to the most 
recent Buddha-to-be, is described as a Rsi (Pali isi) and as hav- 


(i anuvyahdra ) are seen to bear fruit” and that “the constellations, moon, sun, stars, and 
the circle of the planets are seen to act for the sake of the world as if they thought 
about it first ( buddkipurvakam iva)” (tr. Doniger & Kakar). 

15 Artha Sastra 14.3.88; tr. Kangle. 

16 Artha Sastra 1.9.9; tr. Kangle. 

17 Cp. Rau, 1957: 87: “Er [i.e., the purohita\ allein wusste durch magische Op- 
fer die Krafte der belebten und unbelebten Natur giinstig zu stimmen, d.h. den 
wirtschaftlichen Wohlstand des Landes wie der Untertanen zu sichern, die innere 
soziale Ordnung und die aussere Macht des Stammes zu wahren, Nebenbiihler des 
Konigs irn Staate und fremde Feinde zu vernichten.” For details about the purohita 
in Vedic literature, see Rau, 1957: 117 ff.; Henry, 1904: 34; 150 ff. Knowledge of 
signs ( nimittajmm ) is also one of the sixty-four “auxiliary sciences” ( angavidya) or “arts” 
(kata) which a girl may wish to acquire according to Kama Sutra 1.3.15. Interest- 
ingly, prognostication also came to be practised by the Jainas; Dundas (2006: 404 
f.) speaks in this connection of “Jainism attempting to align itself with the world of 
courtly power and luxury”. 

18 DN II p. 16 and parallels (HBI p. 721), where this prediction is made with 
regard to the past Buddha Vipasyin. The expression mahapurisalakkhanesu anavayo 
“skilled in the marks of a Great Man” is a standard characterization of Brahmins 
in the Pali canon; see PTC s.v. anavava. These marks, moreover, have been handed 
down in the hymns (manta; Skt. mantra ) of the Brahmins (e.g., MN II p. 134; DN 
I p. 88; Sn p. 106). 
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ing completely mastered marks and mantras ( lakkhanamantapdragu ) in 
the Pali, and similarly in parallel and later sources. 19 Indeed, the 
Atharvaveda already knows a mythical sage of this name who figures 
as a magician, 20 and Varahamihira’s Brhatsamhita (11-1) refers 
back to him as an earlier authority. Often called Asita Devala, he 
is a well-known seer in the Mahabharata. Reading signs remained 
a Brahmanical specialty, as can be seen from the Brhatsamhita and 
other works. 21 The power of curses pronounced by Brahmins is too 
well known to need detailed documentation here. Characters like 
Sakuntala and many others learnt the hard way that one commits 
even minor transgressions against Brahmins at one’s peril. And the 
Raksasa called Carvaka, disguised as a Brahmin and dressed like a 
mendicant Samkhya, who dared to give bad advise to Yudhisthira, 
was killed by the exalted Brahmins present. These Brahmins, who 
were learned in the Vedas and cleansed through their asceticism, 
did so by merely chanting hum (Mhbh 12.39.22-39). 

It is interesting to note, in passing, that curses — as William Smith 
(1986; 1995) points out — do not fit easily in a world believed to be 
ruled by karmic retribution. If misfortunes are due to bad deeds 
performed in an earlier life, how can curses interfere with this? Smith 
shows how the two, which we now know came from altogether dif- 
ferent cultural backgrounds, were and remained uneasy partners in 
literature. 

Returning now to the contribution of Vedic-Brahmanical culture 
to the classical culture of India in its various forms, there can be no 
doubt that it has been massive and varied, and strongest, of course, in 
developments that looked upon the Veda and its traditions as author- 
itative. The features concerned will not be traced and enumerated in 
this concluding chapter. It may, on the other hand, be interesting to 
briefly mention two areas in which originally Brahmanical features 
may conceivably have found their way into Buddhism. 

One concerns the worship of relics which Buddhism appears to 
have taken over from the culture of Greater Magadha. The Brah- 
manical concern with ritual purity frowned upon such practices. 


19 Sn p. 131 v. 679; p. 134 v. 690. For parallels, see HBI p. 744 IF. 

20 Macdonell-Keith,VI vol. I p. 4, s.v. Asita. 

21 See the chapters 4 (“Divination”), 5 (“Genethlialogy”), 6 (“Catarchic astrol- 
ogy”) and 7 (“Interrogations”) in Pingree, 1981: 67-114. For a first sketch of the 
literature on physiognomy in India, see Zysk, 2005. 
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Probably as a result of this, Indian Buddhism moved away ever 
farther from the direct worship of bodily relics, by shifting the object 
of worship to related but different things, and through the develop- 
ment of theoretical constructs that served a similar purpose. Since 
I have dealt with the issue elsewhere , 22 a brief summary of the 
results must here suffice. Investigators have been struck from the 
beginning by the fact that the stupa, meant to contain bodily remains 
of the Buddha, became an object of worship in its own right. On 
a theoretical level, emphasis was put on some remarks by the Bud- 
dha to the effect that he was embodied in his teaching. This led to 
developments in which the body of teaching ( dharmakaya ) was jux- 
taposed to, and valued higher than, the physical body ( rupakaya ) of 
the Buddha. Attempts were sometimes made to show that the stupa 
itself corresponds to the teaching. Alternatively, written forms of the 
teaching (i.e., manuscripts) were made the object of worship, some- 
times by putting them inside stupas, beside or in the place of bodily 
relics. Images of the Buddha came to play a role as well, being ideal 
(because “pure”) replacements of bodily relics. It goes without saying 
that none of these developments were ever justified by a reference 
to the social pressure exerted by brahmanized surroundings against 
an “impure” practice. We may yet be justified in thinking that this 
pressure was an important motivating factor . 23 

It is equally tempting to suspect Discworld influence on a develop- 
ment that came to affect all the religions that interest us at present. 
Brahmanical culture’s concern with rituals, with magical powers and 
mantras, with “correspondences” between macrocosm and micro- 
cosm, with “fanciful etymologies”, etc., manifests itself, centuries 
later, in the development often referred to as Tantrism. Tantrism 
was strong enough to cross the boundary, giving rise to esoteric or 
Tantric Buddhism . 24 Ronald M. Davidson, who has made an 


22 Bronkhorst, 2005. 

23 Was there a parallel development in Jainism? Dundas (2006: 400) observes: 
“given that Buddhist stupas are so closely associated with the physical remains of 
the Buddha and other great teachers and that there can be found no emphasis on 
the cremation of Mahavira, let alone the distribution of his remains, in the Jain 
agama , a possible connection between Jainism and relics remains obscure. [...] There 
is the occasional hint in the agama texts that there was some sort of familiarity on 
the part of the Jains with the implications of a cult of relics and at the same time 
an unwillingness to engage fully with it.” 

24 See, e.g., Snellgrove, 1987: 1 17 ff.:Joshi, 1977: 235 If. For Dharmakirti’s 
position with regard to mantras, see Eltschinger, 2001. 
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attempt to situate esoteric Buddhism in its social and political con- 
text, giving due attention to its preoccupation with political themes, 
emphasizes the extent to which Buddhism in its new form could pro- 
vide rulers with some of the advantages which they had theretofore 
received from the Brahmanical tradition (including its continuation 
in Saivism in particular ): 25 “[T]he monarchs on the Indian bor- 
derlands understood that Buddhist institutions had provided them 
with exactly the right combination of political and religious author- 
ity. [...] [T]hey and their representatives received from institutional 
esoterism some of its many virtues: [...] elaborate ritual systems, [...] 
spells of undoubted power and potency, [...] and medicine.” Is it 
justified to state that the general attitude toward reality that we find 
in Vedic religion persists in Tantrism, including Tantric Buddhism, 
be it perhaps through various intermediaries? If so, we may assume 
that, in this particular respect, the confrontation of Vedic culture 
with the culture of Greater Magadha has shown the former to be 
the stronger one . 26 

This concluding chapter does not pretend to show in any detail how 
Vedic culture and the culture of Greater Magadha together contrib- 
uted to the creation of classical Indian culture. It should however 
be clear that they did. This conclusion may open up a new field in 
the study of early Indian culture that is waiting to be explored. 


25 Davidson, 2002: 168. 

26 Witzel’s (1997b) “persistent nature of ‘Hindu’ beliefs and symbolic forms” 
may be looked upon as another illustration of the same phenomenon. Cp. also 
Sharfs (2003: 85) observation: “Buddhist exegetes would agree with this assess- 
ment [viz., “that what makes tantra ‘tantra’ [...] lies not in its ‘meanings’ but in its 
techniques”, JB], since by their own account the Buddha borrowed the outward 
forms of Vedic worship and supplied them with new Mahayana meanings.” Fur- 
ther p. 70-71 of the same article: “Buddhist Tantra, we are told, emerged from a 
deliberate attempt to appropriate popular non-Buddhist Vedic or Brahmanic rites. 
Yixing (683-727), in the Goma chapter of his Dapiluzhe’na chengfo jingshu, says 
that the Mahayana fire ritual was based on its Vedic counterpart in order to convert 
followers of the Vedas to Buddhism (T. 1796: 39.779al9-2 1). ‘Buddha created this 
teaching out of his desire to convert non-Buddhists and allow them to distinguish the 
true from the false. Thus he taught them the true Goma. [...] The Buddha himself 
taught the very foundation of the Vedas, and in that way manifested the correct 
principles and method of the true Goma. This is the Buddha Veda.’” 
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THE ANTIQUITY OF THE VEDANTA PHILOSOPHY 

The Vedanta philosophy, as stated in Part II, played no role in the 
philosophical debates of the early centuries of the Common Era. For 
centuries debates took place, and were recorded, between Samkhyas, 
Naiyayikas, Vaisesikas and various schools of Buddhism, without any 
reference to the Vedanta philosophy. The first known mention of 
this school of thought by others occurs in the Madhyamakahrdaya, 
a text belonging to the sixth century whose author was a Buddhist 
called Bhavya. 

The Vedanta philosophy is sometimes called Uttaramlmamsa. 
Certain scholars believe that in early days it was part of the origi- 
nal Mlmamsa, which covered both Purva- and Uttara-Mlmamsa. 
It is believed that at the beginning they constituted but one single 
school of thought. Some extend this idea, and maintain that this 
single school of thought originally had one basic text, the Mlmamsa 
Sutra. This original text had two parts: the former or first part of the 
Mlmamsa Sutra, and the latter or second part of the Mlmamsa Sutra; 
in Sanskrit: Purva-Mlmamsasutra and Uttara-Mlmamsasutra. The 
later expressions Purvamlmamsa and Uttaramlmamsa are explained 
as having (erroneously) evolved from these book-titles. 

It is easy to see that the view which holds that in the beginning 
the Vedanta philosophy was inseparably linked to Purvamlmamsa 
contradicts the idea that Purvamlmamsa (an expression never used 
in the surviving writings of the school) was not interested in libera- 
tion and related concepts: the Vedanta philosophy must have been 
interested in liberation from its beginning. If the two schools of 
thought were originally one, we are virtually forced to conclude that 
the earliest ritualistic Mlmamsakas were also convinced Vedantins. 
We are then also obliged to believe that Purvamlmamsa subsequendy 
abandoned the ideal of liberation, and picked it up once again at 
the time of Kumarila. 

It will be clear that the idea of an original unity of Purvamlmamsa 
and Uttaramlmamsa would raise serious questions. It is therefore 
justified to ask what evidence it is based on. Several arguments have 
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been presented in the secondary literature. The present appendix 
will deal with them. 


Were the Purva- and Uttaramimamsa originally one system? 

Hermann Jacobi remarked in 1911 that “at Sabarasvamin’s time the 
Purva and Uttara Mlmamsa still formed one philosophical system, 
while after Kumarila and Sankara they were practically two mutu- 
ally exclusive philosophies”. 1 This remark, if true, has rather 
troubling consequences. It raises the general question what this 
supposedly single philosophical system may have been like at the 
time of Sahara and before him. In particular, it raises the specific 
question why Sahara shows no awareness of the notion of liberation 
in his commentary on the ritual Mlmamsa Sutra. Presumably from 
its beginning, Uttara Mlmamsa has always been about liberation 
through knowledge of Brahma. Is Sahara’s silence in this regard to 
be explained by the presumed fact that he left this issue to the part 
of the single philosophical system that he adhered to but which he 
had no occasion to comment upon? Or does it show that he did 
not accept the notion of liberation, or even that he was not, or only 
barely, aware of it? 

Jacobi’s remark is cited with approval by Asko Parpola (1981: 155) 
in an article which tries to establish not only that Purva and Uttara 
Mlmamsa were originally one system, but that the fundamental texts 
of the two (the Purva-Mlmamsasutra and the Uttara-Mlmamsasutra 
respectively) were originally the initial and final parts of one single 
text, the original Mlmamsa Sutra. He supports this claim with the 
testimony of classical authors, to which he adds an argument based 
on what he calls the teacher quotations (but which are really only 
mentions of their names) in the two texts. 

Reacting to Jacobi’s remark, A. B. Keith observed: “This, of 
course, would give the Purvamlmamsa a very different aspect, as 
merely a part of a philosophy, not the whole”. Keith himself con- 
sidered Jacobi’s remark dubious, and believed that syncretism of the 
systems would rather be due to the commentators. 2 It is indeed dif- 


1 Jacobi, 1911: 18 [576], 

2 Keith, 1920a: 473. 
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ficult to believe that, far from being the pure Vedic ritualistic think- 
ers that the texts present us with, the earliest Mlmamsakas were in 
their heart of hearts early Vedantins, and that non-Vedantic, ‘pure’ 
Mlmamsakas did not exist until later. At first sight this would appear 
to turn the historical development on its head. 1 The improbability 
of such a development does not, of course, in itself constitute proof 
that it may not have taken place. It does, however, force us to review 
the evidence with great care. 

Jacobi based his opinion to the effect that “at Sabarasvamin’s 
time the Purva and Uttara Mlmamsa still formed one philosophi- 
cal system” on the fact that Sahara is mentioned in an important 
passage in Sankara’s Brahma Sutra Bhasya on sutra 3.3.53. The 
passage needs to be studied in its context. This context is primar- 
ily provided by the sutra 3.3.53 ( eka atmanah same bhavat ) which, in 
Sankara’s interpretation, establishes the existence of the self. In this 
context Sankara states: 2 

[Objection:] Has the existence of a self that is different from the body 
and capable of enjoying the fruit of the Sastra not [already] been stated 
at the very beginning of the Sastra, in the first Pada? 

[Answer:] That is true; it has been stated by the author of the Bhasya. 
But there (i.e., at the beginning of the Sastra) there is no sutra about 
the existence of a self. Here (i.e., in Brahma Sutra 3.3.53), on the 
other hand, the existence of the [self] has been established, after an 
initial objection, by the author of the Sutra himself. And having taken 
it from here itself, Acarya Sabarasvamin has described [the existence 
of the self] in [the section] dealing with the means of valid cognition. 
Therefore also the revered Upavarsa in the first Tantra, when he had 
to discuss the existence of the self, contented himself with saying: ‘We 
shall explain this in the Sariraka’. 

The passage contains a number of puzzling expressions. It is par- 
ticularly important to find out whether the expression “at the very 


1 It would not, of course, disagree with certain Indian traditionalists, who see 
the history of Indian thought as one of ongoing decline. Yudhisthira Mimamsaka 
(1987: Intr. p. 15-16), for example, speaks of the period of the teachers ( acarya - 
yuga ) during which certain teachers, under the influence of Buddhists, Jainas and 
Carvakas, started neglecting the earlier writings of Rsis and Munis in order to press 
their own views. Y. Mimamsaka mentions in particular Bhartrhari, Sabarasvamin 
and Sankara in this connection, Sabarasvamin’s innovation being to deny the exist- 
ence of Brahma. See also Subrahmanya Sastri, 1961: Bhumika p. 13 f. 

2 BSuBha on sutra 3.3.53 (ed. J. L. Shastri p. 764 1. 9 - p. 765 1. 1). Cp. Par- 
pola, 1981: 153. For a discussion of Upavarsa and his works, see Nakamura, 2004: 
29-60. 
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beginning of the Sastra, in the first Pada” ( sastrapramukha eva prathame 
pade ) is to be taken as referring to the same thing as “in the first 
Tantra” {prathame tantre), or not. Since “the first Tantra” is explicitly 
contrasted with and therefore differentiated from “the Sanraka” — the 
Sariraka being no doubt Upavarsa’s planned (or executed) com- 
mentary on the Brahma Sutra — we can conclude that “the first 
Tantra” is the Mlmamsa Sutra (or Upavarsa’s commentary on it). 3 
Many interpreters 4 identify “the very beginning of the Sastra” with 
Mlmamsa Sutra 1.1.5. But is this correct? Why should our short 
passage refer to one and the same discussion in three different ways: 
(i) “at the very beginning of the Sastra, in the first Pada”, (ii) “in 
[the section] dealing with the means of valid cognition” and (iii) 
“in the first Tantra”? 

We have to investigate what Sankara meant by “the beginning of 
the Sastra”. The question whether Sankara looked upon Mlmamsa 
Sutra and Brahma Sutra as together constituting one Sastra or as 
two different Sastras is related to this. Jacobi and Parpola, as we 
have seen, invoke the passage under discussion to prove that the two 
together were originally one Sastra, but their proof is, at least in part, 
circular: The two disciplines were originally one because Sankara 
refers to the Mlmamsa Sutra as “the beginning of the Sastra”, and 
“the beginning of the Sastra” must refer to the Mlmamsa Sutra 
because the two disciplines were originally one. How do we get out 
of this circular argument? 

There is another passage in Sankara’s Brahma Sutra Bhasya 
which may clarify his understanding of his own Sastra. It occurs 
under sutra 1.1.4 and reads: 5 

Such being the case, it is proper to begin a separate Sastra with the 

words “Then therefore the enquiry into Brahma” (Brahma Sutra 1.1.1) 


3 Cf. Kane, HistDh 5(2), p. 1160: “Sankaracarya refers to the extant 
Purvamlmamsa as Dvadasalaksani in his bhasya on Vedantasutra III. 3. 26, as 
‘Prathamatantra’ in bhasya on V.S. III. 3. 25, III. 3. 53 and III. 4. 27, as Prathama- 
kanda in bhasya on V.S. III. 3.1, III. 3. 33, III. 3. 44, III. 3. 50, as Pramanalaksana in 
bhasya on V.S. [2.1.1 and] III.4.42.” Similarly Kane, 1960: 120. 

4 E.g. Deussen, 1887: 624; Thibaut, 1890/1896: II: 268; Gambhirananda, 1972: 
740; Hiriyanna, 1925: 231; Kane, 1960: 120; Kane, HistDh 5(2), p. 1 160; Parpola, 
1981: 153; Ramachandrudu, 1989: 234-235; Bouy, 2000: 23 n. 92; Nakamura, 
2004: 29; Govindananda and Anandagiri on Brahma Sutra 3.3.53. 

5 BSuBha on sutra 1.1.4 (ed. J. L. Shastri p. 98 1. 3-7). 
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because it deals with that. For in case [this Sastra] were to deal with 
injunctions that one has to know [Brahma], no separate Sastra could 
be begun, because [the Sastra of injunctions (viz. the Mimamsa Sutra)] 
has already begun with the words “Then therefore the enquiry into 
Dharma” (Mimamsa Sutra 1.1.1). Something that has already begun 
would begin like this “Then therefore the enquiry into the remaining 
Dharma”, just like “Then therefore the enquiry into the purpose of 
the sacrifice and into the purpose of man” (which is a sutra (4.1.1) 
that introduces a chapter of the Mimamsa Sutra). But because knowl- 
edge of the identity of Brahma and atman has not been stated (in the 
Mimamsa), the beginning of a [new] Sastra in the form “Then there- 
fore the enquiry into Brahma” in order to convey that [knowledge] 
is appropriate. 

As the translation shows, this passage easily lends itself to an inter- 
pretation in which the Brahma Sutra belongs to a separate Sastra 
( prthaksastra ), different from ritual Mimamsa. 

Moreover, according to Sankara’s comments on Brahma Sutra 
3.3.53, which we studied above, “the existence of a self that is dif- 
ferent from the body and capable of enjoying the fruit of the Sastra 
has [already] been stated at the very beginning of the Sastra, in the 
first Pada”. The very first Pada of Sahara’s Bhasya on the Mimamsa 
Sutra does indeed contain a long passage dealing with the existence 
of the self. 8 This self is stated to be different from the body, but the 
passage says nothing about its being “capable of enjoying the fruit of 
the Sastra”. The first Pada of Sankara’s Brahma Sutra Bhasya, on 
the other hand, repeatedly deals with these issues. As a short example 
we can take the following statement from Sankara’s comments on 
Brahma Sutra 1.1. 4: 9 

From the denial of being affected by joy and sorrow expressed in 
the statement “Joy and sorrow do not affect the one without body” 
(ChanUp 8.12.1) we understand that the state of being without body, 
called liberation, is denied to be the effect of Dharma characterized 
as injunction. 

The “one without body” is the self. The present passage tells us that 
this self, which is without body, is capable of enjoying the fruit of 
the Sastra, viz. liberation. 

As an example of a short passage dealing with the existence of 


8 Edited in Frauwallner, 1968: p. 50 1. 5 - p. 60 1. 23; translated pp. 51-61. 

9 BSuBha on sutra 1.1.4 (ed. J. L. Shastri p. 72 1. 1-3). 
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the self we can quote from Sankara’s comments on Brahma Sutra 

1.1. 1: 10 

For everyone is conscious of the existence of (his) self, and never thinks 
‘I am not’. If the existence of the self were not known, every one would 
think ‘I am not’. 

There are therefore good reasons to interpret the passage from San- 
kara’s Brahma Sutra Bhasya on sutra 3.3.53 cited above in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

[Objection:] Has the existence of a self that is different from the body 
and capable of enjoying the fruits of the Sastra not [already] been 
stated at the very beginning of the [present] Sastra, in the first Pada 
[of the Brahma Sutra and its Bhasya]? 

[Answer:] That is true; it has been stated by the author of the [Brahma 
Sutra-]Bhasya (i.e., by Sankara himself). 11 But there (i.e., at the begin- 
ning of the Brahma Sutra) there is no sutra about the existence of a 
self. Here (i.e., in Brahma Sutra 3.3.53), on the other hand, the exis- 
tence of the [self] has been established, after an initial objection, by 
the author of the Sutra himself. And having taken it from here itself, 
Acarya Sabarasvamin has described [the existence of the self] in [the 
section of the Mimamsa Bhasya] dealing with the means of valid cog- 
nition. Therefore also the revered Upavarsa in the first Tantra (i.e. in 
his commentary on the Mimamsa Sutra), when he had to discuss the 
existence of the self, contented himself with saying: ‘We shall explain 
this in the Sariraka’. 

This way of understanding Sankara’s reference to the first Pada 
agrees with the way in which he refers to the first, second and third 
adhyayas. Wherever in his Brahma Sutra Bhasya he refers to adhyayas, 
they are adhyayas of his Brahma Sutra Bhasya (or of the Brahma 
Sutra), numbered according to the position they have in his own 
work. Sankara refers to the “first adhyaya ” at the very beginning of 


10 BSuBha on sutra 1.1.1 (ed. J. L. Shastrip. 43 1. 1-2); tr. Thibaut, 1890/1896: 
I: 14 

11 The use of the third person to refer to one’s own work finds a parallel, e.g., 
in Mandana Misra’s Brahmasiddhi (e.g. p. 75 1. 4: vaksyati; p. 23 1. 17: aha), and is 
particularly common where an author has himself composed a commentary on his 
own work. Compare in this context Medhatithi’s remark under Manu 1.4 (I p. 7 
1. 28-29): prayena granthakdrdh svamatam parapadesena bruvate: ‘atrdha’ ‘atra pariharanti’ iti 
“it is a well known fact that in most cases the authors of Treatises state their own 
views as if emanating from other persons, making use of such expression as ‘in this 
connection he says’ or ‘ they meet this argument thus’, and so forth” (tr. Jha, III p. 
20, modified). Nowhere else in his Brahma Sutra Bhasya does Sankara mention an 
‘author of the Bhasya’ ( bhdsyakrt ; see Mahadevan, 1 97 1 & 1 973: II: 723). 
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the second adhyaya of his Brahma Sutra Bhasya. There can be no 
doubt that here it concerns the first adhyaya of the Brahma Sutra 
(Bhasya), not of ritual Mlmamsa. Similarly, the “second adhyaya ” 
referred to at the very beginning of the third adhyaya and under 
Brahma Sutra 2.1.1 clearly refers to Sankara’s own second chapter 
(or to that chapter of the Brahma Sutra). The same applies to the 
“third adhyaya ’ ’ referred to at the beginning of chapter four and 
under Brahma Sutra 3. 1.1. 12 

Let us now turn to Sahara. The above passage shows that, in Sanka- 
ra’s opinion, Sahara took a topic, or a passage, which belonged under 
Brahma Sutra 3.3.53 and placed it in his Mlmamsa Bhasya. The 
passage does not say what exactly he took, nor does it state that he 
took it from his own commentary on the Brahma Sutra. 

Sankara’s testimony loses most of its value in the light of Erich 
Frauwallner’s (1968) analysis of Sahara’s Bhasya on Mlmamsa Sutra 
1.1. 1-5. It is this portion of Sahara’s Bhasya that contains a discus- 
sion of the self in a section dealing with the means of valid cognition, 
as noted by Sankara. However, both the discussion of the self, as 
well as the section on means of valid cognition in which it finds 
itself, belong to the so-called Vrttikara-grantha. That is to say, they 
belong to a portion which Sahara explicidy cites from another author 
whom he calls the Vrttikara. No one, not even Sankara, claims that 
the Vrttikara-grantha as a whole was taken from a commentary 
on Brahma Sutra 3.3.53 and the fact that the Vrttikara-grantha 
comments on several Mlmamsa sutras excludes this as a possibility. 
Within the Vrttikara-grantha the section on the existence of the self 
is an insertion (Frauwallner, 1968: 109-110). This implies that if 
someone has taken this section from a commentary on Brahma Sutra 
3.3.53, it was not Sahara, but the Vrttikara. It is therefore excluded 
that Sankara still knew a commentary by Sahara on the Brahma 
Sutra which presumably contained the passage which is now part 
of the Vrttikara-grantha. Stated differently, it is open to question 
whether Sankara knew more about Sahara than we do. 


12 The fact that Bhaskara on sutra 1.1.1 (ed. Dvivedin p. 6 1. 19-20) uses “in 
the first Pada” where Sankara says “in the first Tantra” ( ata evopavarsacaryenoktam 
prathamapade atmavadam tu sanrake vaksyama iti) suggests that he already misinterpreted 
Sankara. 
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This may not be all that surprising. Even Kumarila, who is com- 
monly regarded as having lived before Sankara (Pande, 1994: 46-47) 
and who commented upon Sahara’s Bhasya, no longer knew the 
extent of the Vrttikara-grantha (Jacobi, 191 1: 15 (573) f.). 13 Sanka- 
ra’s incorrect attribution of the discussion of the self to Sahara is 
therefore understandable. His claim to know where this passage 
came from, on the other hand, is no more reliable than this incor- 
rect attribution. 

Since Frauwallner’s analysis may not be generally known, I cite 
here the most relevant passage (1968: 109-1 10): 

Der ganze Vrttikaragranthah ist, im grossen gesehen, folgendermas- 
sen aufgebaut. Nach der Besprechung der Erkenntnismittel ergreift 
ein Gegner das Wort und bringt eine Reihe von Griinden gegen die 
Glaubwiirdigkeit des Veda vor. Die spateren Kommentatoren nennen 
diesen Abschnitt Citraksepavadah, weil der Gegner von der vedischen 
Vorschrift “citrayayajeta pasukamah” ausgeht. Die Antwort lautet zunachst 
im Anschluss an das Sutram 5, dass der Veda glaubwurdig ist wegen 
der Naturgegebenheit der Verkniipfung von Wort und Gegenstand. 
Das wird weit ausholend besprochen: Wesen des Wortes, Gegenstand 
des Wortes, Wesen der Verkniipfung und ihre Naturgegebenheit. Dann 
wird nochmal auf die Angriffe des Gegners im Citraksepah zuriickgeg- 
riffen und sie werden der Reihe nach widerlegt. Damit ist die ganze 
Auseinandersetzung abgeschlossen. 

In die abschliessende Zuriickweisung des Citraksepah ist nun eine 
lange Erorterung tiber das Vorhandensein einer Seele eingefiigt. Dass 
es sich dabei um einen sekundaren Einschub handelt, zeigt schon das 
grobe Missverhaltnis im Urnfang dieses Einschubs gegeniiber dem gan- 
zen Abschnitt. Die ganze tibrige Widerlegung des Citraksepah umfasst 
nur 16 Zeilen, der Einschub 133 Zeilen. Ebenso krass ist die Ausserlich- 
keit der Einftigung. Auf diese lange Abschweifung folgt plotzlich ganz 
unvermittelt noch eine kurze Erwiderung auf einen der Einwande im 
Citraksepah, so dass der Leser zunachst erstaunt fragt, wovon denn 
eigentlich die Rede ist. 

This analysis clearly shows that the portion on the soul is an inser- 
tion into the Vrttikara-grantha, and not into Sahara’s commentary. 
Sankara obviously was in error. 14 


13 Yoshimizu (2006: 213 f.) shows that Kumarila subsequently changed his mind 
about the extent of the Vrttikara-grantha. 

14 Regarding Sankara’s date, see Slaje, 2006: 116 n. 1 (just before 700 CE); 
further Clark, 2006: 108 ff. Slaje (p. 131 n. 61) also gives a survey of opinions as 
to Sahara’s date, which does not however take into consideration that Sahara was 
not yet known to Bhartrhari (Bronkhorst, 1989a), so that it is highly unlikely that 
Sahara lived before the fifth century CE. 
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There is less reason to be sceptical with regard to Sankara’s state- 
ment about Upavarsa. There is no reason to doubt that Sankara 
knew a commentary by Upavarsa on the Mlmamsa Sutra in which 
its author stated: “We shall explain [the existence of the self] in the 
Saiiraka”. What does this prove? 

It indicates that Upavarsa commented, or intended to comment, 
on both the Mlmamsa Sutra and the Brahma Sutra. Does this mean 
that he “seems to have treated the two sets of aphorisms as one con- 
nected work” (Nakamura, 1983: 398 n. 4, referring to Belvalkar)? 
This is far from certain. We know that another author, Mandana 
Misra, wrote treatises both on Mlmamsa and on Vedanta around 
the time of Sankara, and it cannot be maintained that he treated 
the two sets of aphorisms as one connected work. Not much later 
Vacaspati Misra commented upon works belonging to a variety of 
schools of thought. The fact, therefore, that Upavarsa commented 
(or wanted to comment) upon the classical texts of two schools of 
thought does not, in and of itself, prove that he looked upon these 
as fundamentally the same, or upon their classical texts as really 
being parts of one single text. Indeed, the very circumstance that he 
speaks in this connection of “the Sariraka” suggests that he did not 
look upon that work as simply a later part of the same commentary. 
And the fact that Sankara speaks about Upavarsa’s ‘first Tantra’ 
without further specification while referring to his commentary on 
the Mlmamsa Sutra may simply suggest that Sankara knew only one 
work by Upavarsa, and not his commentary on the Brahma Sutra. 

The analysis of Sankara’s statements does not, therefore, provide 
us with reliable evidence that would permit us to conclude that until 
Sankara, and more particularly at the time of Upavarsa and Sahara, 
the Mlmamsa Sutra and the Brahma Sutra were looked upon as 
parts of one single work. 15 Even less do these statements prove 
that the two systems of thought that find expression in those texts 
were believed to be in reality just one system of thought. 

Only one classical Sanskrit author appears to have made a state- 
ment suggesting that the two Sutra texts were originally part of one 
undivided text. This author is Suresvara. 


15 It may in this context be significant that in several places where the Brahma 
Sutra relies on smrti for support, Sankara quotes only verses from the Mahabharata; 
see Kane, HistDh I, 1 p. 356 with n. 377 for examples. 
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Suresvara is an early commentator, and apparently also a direct 
disciple, of Sankara. 16 His Naiskarmyasiddhi contains a critique of 
Mlmamsa Sutra 1.2.1 dmndyasya kriyarthatvad anarthakyam atadarthanam 
[...] “Since the Veda is for [ritual] activity, [passages] that are not 
for that are without purpose [...]”. Suresvara states: 17 

Also the words ofjaimini which you present, they too are based on an 
incorrect understanding of his intention. For Jaimini did not intend to 
say that the whole Veda is for [ritual] activity. Indeed, had this been his 
intention, he would not have composed the sutras of the venerable Sanraka, viz. 
athato brahmajijnasa, janmady asya yatah (Brahma Sutra 1 . 1 . 1 -2) etc., 
whose aim is to elucidate the real nature of the essence of Brahma and 
nothing else, and which is an investigation into the meaning of the 
Upanisads as a whole accompanied by profound reasoning. But he has 
composed those sutras. Therefore Jaimini’s intention is as follows: just as 
injunctive sentences are authoritative in their semantic space, in the 
same way too the sentences proclaiming the identity [of the self with 
Brahma] , this because [both types of sentences] are equally limited to 
matters not known [from other sources]. 

It appears from this passage that Suresvara believed that Jaimini 
the author of the Mlmamsa Sutra had also composed the Brahma 
Sutra. 18 It is, of course, a small step from there to the position that 
both Sutra texts had once been one single text. Suresvara maintained 
this common authorship even in the face of Mlmamsa Sutra 1.2.1, 
which he proposed to reinterpret in the light of Jaimini’s “real” 
intentions. 

No independent scholar could possibly accept Suresvara’s argu- 
ment as it is presented in this passage. 19 Mlmamsa Sutra 1.2.1 
constitutes, as a matter of fact, a major argument against the original 
unity of Purva- and Uttara-Mlmamsa. It is true that this sutra — at 
any rate in Sahara’s interpretation — presents a purvapaksa, i.e., an 
opinion that will subsequently be discarded. But what is going to 


16 EIP III p. 420 ff.; Hacker, 1951: 1918-19 (= (12)-(13); Ungemach, 1996. 

17 Suresvara, Naiskarmyasiddhi p. 52; introducing verse 1.91. Cp. Alston, 1959: 
65-66; Maximilien, 1975: 43-44. 

18 Kane (1960: 135 f.; HistDh 5(2), p. 1174 f.) concludes thatjaimini had com- 
posed a Sanraka Sutra different from the present Brahma Sutra; similarly already 
Belvalkar, 1927. Nothing in Suresvara’s passage supports this conclusion. 

9 Parpola draws attention to Keith’s (1920a: xx f.) scepticism as to the value 
of this attestation. Hiriyanna (1925: 230) observed, similarly: “It would not [...] be 
right to conclude on the strength of this passage alone [...] that Suresvara regarded 
Jaimini as the author of the Vedanta-sutras.” 
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be discarded (from sutra 1.2.7 onward) is not the position that the 
whole Veda is for ritual activity, but the conclusion that passages 
that are not for ritual activity are for that reason without purpose. 
Suresvara on the other hand claims that Jaimini did not intend to say 
that the whole Veda is for ritual activity, which is a position which 
is difficult to defend, even though he was not the only Vedantin to 
hold it. Suresvara’s reinterpretation of this sutra — or more precisely: 
his rejection of the straightforward interpretation of this sutra with- 
out offering something credible in its place 20 — may therefore be 
understood to indicate that he attempted to impose a vision on the 
two Mlmamsas which does not easily fit the texts. 

It goes without saying that Mlmamsa Sutra 1.2.1 constituted a 
challenge for many Vedantins. Sankara’s Brahma Sutra Bhasya, for 
example, cites Mlmamsa Sutra 1.2.1 in its introduction to Brahma 
Sutra 1.1.4, and subsequently enters in great detail to show that the 
Upanisadic statements about Brahma do not prescribe activity and 
are not to be construed with other statements that do. In the end 
Sankara does not reject Mlmamsa Sutra 1.2.1, but he limits its range 
to such an extent that it cannot any longer do much harm: 21 

That is why the mention of purposelessness (in Mlmamsa Sutra 1.2.1) 
is to be understood as concerning arthavadas in the form of stories and 
the like that do not serve a human purpose (purusartha ). 

Padmapada — like Suresvara probably a pupil of Sankara (Hacker, 
1951: 1929-30 (= (23)-(24); Ungemach, 1996) and therefore a contem- 
porary of the former — disagrees with Suresvara where the authorship 
of the Brahma Sutra is concerned. 22 He does so in the following 
passage: 23 

And as to where or how the Vedic texts relating to the cognition of 
the existent entity (serve as a pramana ) is not explained by the revered 
Jaimini since in accordance with this resolve he set about investigat- 


20 Suresvara repeats his position again in the immediately following sentence: 
“It is only the Vedic texts related to commands that bear on action” ( adhicodanam 
ya amnayas tasyaiva syat kriyarthata; tr. Alston, 1959: 67). 

21 BSuBha on sutra 1.1.4 (ed. J. L. Shastri p. 94 1. 1-2). See further below. 

22 This was pointed out by van Buitenen (1956: 21 n. 57), who refers in this 
context to “Pancapadika 40, 153-54” without indication what this means or what 
edition he has used; I presume that the passage cited here corresponds to the one 
intended by him. 

23 Pancapadika of Padmapada, ed. S. Srlrama Sastri and S.R. Krishnamurthi 
Sastri, p. 149-150; tr. Venkataramiah, 1948: 116. 
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ing into the nature of Dharma only and since such knowledge (i.e., of 
dtman as distinguished from the body) is not to the purpose. But the 
revered Badarayana on the other hand having resolved to inquire into 
a different topic altogether, has expounded (the subject of the separate 
existence of dtrnaii) in the ‘ samarwayadhikarana ’ — [Brahma Sutra] 1. 1.1 -4. 

Padmapada’s disagreement with Suresvara in this respect does not 
change the fact that he, too, has to limit the range of applicability 
of Mlmamsa Sutra 1.2.1. He does so in the following passage;- 4 

[Objection:] Has it not been shown in [Sahara on Mlmamsa Sutra 1.1.1 
(Frauwallner, 1968: 12 1. 12-13):] drsto hi tasydrthah karmavabodhanam, 
[and in Mlmamsa sutras 1.1.15:] tadbhutdnam kriyarthena samamnayah 
[...] [and 1.2.1] dmndyasya kriyarthatvad [...] that all [Vedic statements] 
have actions that are to be performed as purpose? 

[Reply:] True; because it begins with those [sutras] (viz. athdto 
dharmajijndsa MlmSu 1.1.1, and codamlaksa.no ‘rtho dharmah MlmSu 1.1.2), 
the portion of the Veda that is related to those [notions] (i.e., dharma 
and codana) is understood. [These notions] do not pertain to the whole 
[of the Veda], 

Suresvara himself, in his Sambandhavarttika on Sankara’s Brha- 
daranyakopanisad Bhasya, 25 points out that “in the Mlmamsa Sutra 
passage (1.2.1) ‘since scripture ( drnndya ) has action as its subject’ the 
word ‘scripture’ refers only to the karmakanda , not to the Upanisads” 
(EIP III p. 428). 

Returning now to Suresvara’s remark about the authorship of 
the Brahma Sutra, note that his passage stands alone, is not con- 
firmed by others and is indeed contradicted by statements from other 
authors (among them Padmapada). All this does not add to its cred- 
ibility. It is therefore not possible to agree with Parpola (1981: 150) 
when he cites this passage — without translation and without discus- 
sion — as supporting evidence for the hypothesis that “the founder 
of the Mlmamsa [is to] be credited with the authorship of a treatise 
upon the Vedanta, which the [present Brahma Sutra] would have 
replaced, not without thereby utilizing some of its elements”. Note 
that Parpola’s conclusion goes well beyond Suresvara’s evidence. 
Suresvara’s remark, if correct, would show that Jaimini was the 
author of the Brahma Sutra, not — pace Kane, Belvalkar, and Par- 
pola — “of a treatise upon the Vedanta, which the [present Brahma 


24 Padmapada’s Pailcapadika, ed. S. Subrahmanyasastri, p. 344. 

25 Suresvara, Sambandhavarttika § 268-288, esp. § 272-273. 
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Sutra] would have replaced, not without thereby utilizing some of 
its elements”. This artificial interpretation of Suresvara’s words by 
these modern scholars, including the postulated existence of an early 
Vedantic work by Jaimini, finds its explanation in the fact that the 
extant Brahma Sutra is obviously a far more recent work than the 
ritual Mlmamsa Sutra and dates from many centuries after the late- 
Vedic period; its references to other systems of thought which did 
not yet exist in the late-Vedic period leave little doubt in this regard 
(see Jacobi, 1911: 13 [571] £). However, it is more reasonable to take 
Suresvara’s remark at its face value and conclude that it is mistaken, 
rather than to take it as a justification to postulate the existence of 
an earlier composition for which no independent evidence exists. 

Let us now consider some further passages that have a bearing on 
the relationship between ritual Mlmamsa and Vedanta. Ramanuja 

introduces his Sri Bhasya on the Brahma Sutra in the following 

26 

manner. 

Earlier Acaryas have condensed the extensive Brahma Sutra Vrtti 
composed by the venerable Bodhayana. The sounds of the sutras will 
be explained in accordance with their/his opinions. 

It is not clear from this statement whether Ramanuja still knew the 
long commentary of Bodhayana or only the condensed versions 
prepared by the Acaryas he mentions. 27 Mesquita (1984: 179-180) 
surmises that he knew Bodhayana’s commentary in fragmentary 
form; this would explain that there are only seven quotations from 


2(1 Ramanuja, Sri Bhasya I p. 2. 

27 Ramanuja’s Vedarthasamgraha (§ 93; van Buitenen, 1956: 128; Matsumoto, 
2003: 39) refers to “old commentaries on [Veda and] Vedanta, accepted by rec- 
ognized scholars, [and composed] by Bodhayana, Tanka, Dramida, Guhadeva, 
Kapardi(n), Bharuci etc.” (some manuscripts omit °veda cr ). Ramanuja’s predecessor 
Yamuna mentions as commentators on the Brahma Sutra Dramida (some editions 
merely say bhasyakrt) and Srivatsankamisra, and enumerates furthermore the fol- 
lowing thinkers: Tanka, Bhartrprapanca, Bhartrmitra, Bhartrhari, Brahmadatta, 
Sankara, Srivatsaiika and Bhaskara (Atmasiddhi p. 9-10; cf. Neevel, 1977: 66 flf. , 
100; Mesquita, , 1979: 165-166). A seventeenth century work in the tradition of 
Visistadvaita, Srinivasa’s Yatipatimatadlpika (= Yatmdramatadlpika; p. 1), enu- 
merates Vyasa, Bodhayana, Guhadeva, Bhanaruci, Brahmanandi(n), Dravidacarya, 
Snparamkusa, Natha, Yamunamuni, Yatisvara etc. as the names of earlier teach- 
ers. For the twenty-one earlier commentators of the Brahma Sutra enumerated 
by Madhva, see B. N. K. Sharma, 1981: 98. For a discussion of several of these 
thinkers, see Nakamura, 2004: 61 ff. 
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this Vrtti, all from the first adhyaya, in the Sri Bhasya. When, there- 
fore, Ramanuja cites a few pages later an unspecified Vrttikara, it is 
not fully clear whether the author cited is Bodhayana (which seems 
probable), or someone else. The unspecified Vrttikara is cited in the 
following passage : 28 

The Vrttikara states this [in the following words]: “After the knowledge 
of karma which has been acquired, there is desire to know Brahma.” 
And he will state that Karmamlmamsa and Brahmamimamsa are one 
Sastra, in the words: “This Sariraka has been joined with the sixteen- 
fold [composition] of Jaimini , 29 and that proves that the two Sastras 
are one.” 

Unlike Suresvara, the Vrttikara cited by Ramanuja does not appear 
to look upon the Brahma Sutra as a composition of Jaimini. His 
words rather create the impression that, according to him, the unity 
of the two Sastras came about later, after the composition of their 
classical texts. Note further that these passages from Ramanuja’s 
Sri Bhasya (unlike the Prapancahrdaya, to be considered below) 
do not state that either Bodhayana or the Vrttikara (who may well 
have been one and the same person) commented upon both the 
Mlmamsa Sutra and the Brahma Sutra. 

Also the Prapancahrdaya, an anonymous work of unknown date , 30 


28 Ramanuja, Sri Bhasya I p. 4. Quoted Kane, 1960: 120 n. 2; HistDh 5(2), p. 
1159 n. 1886; Parpola, 1981: 147 n. 7a. 

29 The sixteenfold composition of Jaimini is no doubt the combination of the 
twelve chapters commented upon by Sahara with the four chapters known as 
Samkarsakanda or Devatakanda; along with the four chapters of the Brahma Sutra 
this adds up to twenty chapters in total. It is noteworthy that the four chapters of 
the Devatakanda — which in the opinion of Ramanuja’s Vrttikara are part of the 
sixteenfold Karmamlmamsa — are united with the four chapters commented upon 
by Sankara (i.e. with the Brahma Sutra) to account for an Uttaramimanisa in eight 
chapters in the Sarva(darsana)siddhantasamgraha ascribed to (another) Sankara, 
as noted in Hacker, 1947: 55. According to the Tattvaratnakara the author of 
the Devatakanda is Kasakrtsna; see Subrahmanya Sastri, 1961: Preface p. (iii), 
Bhumika p. 5-6. 

30 Witzel (1982: 212) characterizes the Prapancahrdaya as a “ini friihen Mittela- 
lter, vielleicht noch vor Sankara entstandene Enzyklopadie”. He gives no evidence 
for this claim: a note merely states that this text is already acquainted with the 
medical author Vahata, so that it must date front after ca. 600 CE. Witzel repeats 
this claim in a more recent publication (1985: 40: “wohl in die 2. Halfte des 1. Jts. 
n. Chr. zu setzen”), adds however in a note (n. 19 p. 66): “Parpola, (cf. WZKS, 
25, p. 153 ff.), datiert den Text ins 11. Jht.” The fact that the Prapancahrdaya 
mentions Bhaskara (see below), shows that it must be more recent than Sankara. 
See further note 44, below. 
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creates the impression that the two Sastras were combined at some 
moment of time after the composition of their classical texts : 31 

The Mimamsa Sastra reflects on the meanings of all sentences belong- 
ing to the Veda, Purvakanda and Uttarakanda combined, along with its 
Arigas and Uparigas. It has been composed in twenty chapters. Among 
these, the Purvamlmamsa Sastra composed in sixteen chapters, 32 by 
Jaimini, reflects upon the Dharma connected with the Purvakanda. Dif- 
ferent from that is the Uttaramimamsa Sastra, four chapters composed 
by Vyasa, 33 which reflects upon Brahma of the Uttarakanda. 

This same text adds that Bodhayana and Upavarsa commented upon 
the combined work : 34 

Bodhayana wrote a commentary, called Krtakoti, on the [entire] 
Mimamsa Sastra composed in twenty chapters. Because the great 
bulk of [that] work was frightening, Upavarsa abridged it by omitting 
some things. Considering even that to be difficult to understand for 
the dull-witted on account of its extent, Devasvamin wrote a much 
abridged [commentary] pertaining only to the Purvamlmamsa Sastra 
defined by the [first] 16 [chapters], Bhavadasa, too, wrote a com- 
mentary upon [this] work of Jaimini’s. Again, Acarya Sabarasvamin 
wrote, with much abbreviation, a commentary upon the first of the 
two kandas of the Dharmamlmamsa Sastra, Tantrakanda, omitting 
the second Saiikarsakanda. 


31 Prapancahrdaya p. 26-27 (38-39), ch. 4. Cited Parpola, 1981: 146 n. 4; 
Kane, HistDh 5(2), p. 1159 n. 1886. 

32 See note 29, above. 

33 Note that also Govindananda’s Bhasyaratnaprabha on BrSBh 1.1.4 (p. 98) as- 
cribes the Brahma Sutra to Vyasa; similarly Sayana in the introduction to his Rgve- 
da Bhasya (e.g., p. 101. 12), Vacaspati in the fifth introductory verse of his Bhamatl, 
Kulluka Bhatta on Manu 1 .8 and 2 1 . Kaunda Bhatta in his Vaiyakaranabhusana on 
verses 23 and 24 ascribes both the Brahma Sutra and the Yoga Bhasya to Vyasa. 
Cf. further Kane, 1960: 129 ff.; HistDh 5(2), p. 1166. Vyasa is also mentioned at 
Upadesasahasn Padyabandha 16.67, but the editor and translator of this passage 
believes that “[i]n Sankara’s works Vyasa indicates the author of the Smrtis and not 
Badarayana, the author of the B[rahma] S[utra]” (Mayeda, 1979: 159 n. 41; cp. 
1965: 187; 1973: 40-41). Yamuna bases an argument on the presumed identity of 
Vyasa the author of the Mahabharata and Vyasa the author of the Brahma Sutra; 
see Neevel, 1977: 56. Madhusudana Sarasvatfs Vedantakalpalatika sometimes men- 
tions Vyasa (p. 2 verse 4), sometimes Badarayana (p. 12), apparently referring to 
one and the same person. The Prapancahrdaya elsewhere (p. 46 (67)) identifies 
Badarayana and Vyasa. 

34 Prapancahrdaya p. 27 (39). Cited Kane, HistDh 5(2), p. 1159 n. 1886; Par- 
pola, 1981: 154 n. 37; Mlmamsaka, 1987: Intr. p. 27. Tr. Parpola, 1981: 153-154; 
modified. 
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It is hard to determine with certainty the extent to which the accounts 
of the Prapancahrdaya are trustworthy. Yudhisthira Mlmamsaka 
(1987: Intr. p. 29-30) has pointed out that according to various early 
testimonies Krtakoti, far from being the name of a commentary, 
is another name for Upavarsa. He further draws attention to the 
fact that the Prapancahrdaya, while mentioning Brahmadatta and 
Bhaskara as commentators on the Brahma Sutra, 35 does not mention 
Sankara. 36 Christian Bouy (2000: 24 n. 96), moreover, reminds us 
that according to Vedantadesika, Bodhayana and Upavarsa appear 
to be one and the same person. 37 

However that may be, the Prapancahrdaya does not tell us that 
Purva- and Uttara-Mlmamsa were originally one system. It rather 
suggests that at some point in time efforts were made to combine 
the two fundamental texts — the Mlmamsa Sutra and the Brahma 
Sutra — in order to create one single system. Bodhayana and Upa- 
varsa (whether one or two persons) may have played a role in this 
attempt. Judging by later developments, this attempt did not meet 
with lasting success. Devasvamin and other commentators returned 
to a separate treatment of the Mlmamsa Sutra, the commentators 
mentioned by Ramanuja and others apparently confined themselves 
to the Brahma Sutra. 

We must conclude from the evidence so far considered that the 
testimony from later authors does not support the hypothesis that 
the Purva- and the Uttara-Mlmamsa originally were one system, 
and even less that the Purva- and Uttara-Mlmamsa Sutra were 
originally part of one single work. 


35 See the preceding note. 

36 This is surprising in view of the fact that the author of the Prapancahrdaya 
may have been an Advaitin, as might follow from the following statement (p. 1 7 
(23)): nirupadhikas tamibhuvanaprapancapratibhdsarahito nityasuddhabuddhamuktaparamanan 
dadvaitabrahmabhavo moksah ; see also his characterization of the fourth chapter of 
the Brahma Sutra (p. 29 (42)): caturthe sakalasamsaraduhkhdnam nwrttilaksanam atmad 
vaitabrahmamatramoksaphalam. It is on the other hand remarkable that the last two 
chapters of the Prapancahrdaya (prakaranas, 7 and 8) extensively deal with Sanikhya 
and Yoga. 

37 Cf. Mesquita, 1984: 181-82 n. 9. 
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Puwa-Mimamsasutra, Uttara-Mimamsasutra and the teacher quotations 

Asko Parpola, in some articles that have already been referred to, makes 
the suggestion that the terms Purvamlmamsa and Uttaramlmamsa 
“seem to have come to being as a result of an erroneous analysis 
as PM-S and UM-S respectively of the names Purvamlmamsasutra 
(abbreviated PMS) and Uttaramlmamsasutra (UMS).” (Parpola, 
1981: 147-148). He continues: “I suspect that originally the terms 
PM and UM did not occur at all outside the book titles or rather 
headings PMS and UMS, but have evolved from these, and that 
the correct analysis of the latter is P-MS and U-MS. In other 
words, I suggest that the references of the words purva and uttara is 
not the two branches of Mlmamsa as a philosophical system, but 
the two portions of one single work called Mmamsasutra. PMS would 
thus have originally meant ‘the former or first part of the Mlmam- 
sasutra’, and UMS correspondingly ‘the latter or second part of 
the Mlmamsasutra’, not ‘the Sutra of Purva-Mlmamsa/Uttara- 
Mlmamsa’.” 38 

Parpola provides a number of arguments in defence of his thesis, 
some of which have already been dealt with above. He does not 
however address the question to what extent the textual evidence 
supports the priority of the expressions Purvamlmamsasutra and 
Uttaramlmamsasutra to Purvamlmamsa and Uttaramlmamsa respec- 
tively. And yet, this is an issue that cannot be ignored. 

The Mlmamsakosa has no entries for (or beginning with) Purva- 
mlmamsa and Uttaramlmamsa. This raises the question whether 
the two terms can be found in surviving Purvamlmamsa works. No 
such occurrences are known to me. 39 

The colophons to Sankara’s commentary on the Brahma Sutra 


38 Parpola’s (1994: 293 n. 2) statement to the effect that “This hypothesis is 
endorsed by Clooney 1990: 25ff.” seems overhasty. Clooney says (1990: 27): “But 
without proposing that [Parpola’s] efforts to relate the two Mlmamsas are entirely 
premature, I suggest that we must study in depth and detail the twelve Adhyayas 
of Jaimini and four Adhyayas of Badarayana in order to understand what is actu- 
ally being said and in what manner in the Purva and Uttara Mlmamsas. Working 
‘front within’ will shed a great deal of light on the question of the unity of the two 
systems and do so in a more fruitful fashion than by considering the ‘Mlmlmsa’ 
titles (which in any case did not belong to the texts in the very beginning).” 

59 They do not, for example, occur in Megurnu Honda’s “Index to the Sloka- 
varttika” (1993). 
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call his commentary Sarlrakamlmamsa Bhasya. This text never 
uses the terms Uttaramlmamsa or Uttaramlmamsa Sutra according 
to the Word Index brought out under the general editorship of 
T. M. P. Mahadevan (1971, 1973). They do not occur in Sankara’s 
Upadesasahasri, according to the Index of Words in Mayeda’s (1973) 
edition, nor in his Gita Bhasya, according to D’Sa’s Word-Index 
(1985). I have not found these terms in Padmapada’s Pancapadika. 40 
Suresvara, too, in the passage considered above, speaks of the 
Sarlraka which, in view of the context, must stand for Sariraka Sutra. 
Bhaskara, a commentator on the Brahma Sutra who must be slighdy 
later than Sankara, does not appear to use the terms Purvamlmamsa 
and Uttaramlmamsa. The fact that he uses the term Mlmamsa to 
refer to ritual Mlmamsa (e.g. p. 6 1. 12-13: na ca brahmavisayo vicaro 
mlmdmsdydm kvacid adhikarane vartate [...]; p. 15 1. 20-21: na ca niyogasya 
vakyarthatve mlmdmsdydm bhasyaksaram sarirake vd sutraksaram sucakam 
asti il ) confirms this, in spite of the fact that his commentary calls 
itself Sarlrakamlmamsa Bhasya in the colophons. 

An early attestation of Purva- and Uttara-Mlmamsa occurs in 
Yamuna’s Atmasiddhi, 42 where it is stated (p. 25 1. 1 2 - 1 3) : 43 pra- 
pancitas ca purvottaramlmdmsdbhdgayor niralambanatvapratisedhah ; yathar 
thakhydtisamarthanena ca sastra iti na vyavarnyate. Mesquita (1988: 62 
n. 77) translates: “Und die Widerlegung der [von den Buddhisten 
gelehrten] Objektlosigkeit [der Erkenntnis] wurde [in den Werken] 
der beiden Teile[, namlich derj Purva- und der Uttaramlmamsa, 
ausfuhrlich vorgetragen, und [zuletzt auch] in [Nathamunis] 
Lehrbuch [Nyayatattva] zusammen mit der Rechtfertigung der 
[Irrtums-lehre] Yatharthakhyati. Deshalb wil'd [sie hier] nicht darge- 
legt.” Ramanuja’s Sri Bhasya speaks of Purva- and Uttara-Mlmamsa 
in a passage which points out the difference between the two (p. 4 1. 
9-10: [...] purvottaramTmdmsayoh bhedah). The Prapancahrdaya, as we 
have seen, speaks of the Purvamlmamsa Sastra which it considers 


411 But see Padmapada’s Pancapadika (ed. S. Subrahmanyasastri) p. 69, 298, 
300, 511: veddntammamsa\ p. 510: vedantavakyamimamsa. 

41 Bhaskara’s subsequent remarks cite a sentence from the Bhasya (ye prahuh 
kim api bhavayed iti te svargakamapadasambandhat svargam bhavayed iti briiyuh) which is 
Sahara on MimSu 2.1.1, p. 340; and a sutra ( krtaprayatndpeksas tu [...]) which is 
Brahma Sutra 2.3.42. 

42 The Atmasiddhi is traditionally considered part of Yamuna’s Siddhitraya, 
but was originally an independent work; see Mesquita, 1973: 184. 

43 Cited Mesquita, 1988: 62. 
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to reflect upon the Dharma connected with the Purvakanda, and 
of the Uttaramlmamsa Sastra which reflects upon Brahma of the 
Uttarakanda. 44 

It will be clear that, so long as no earlier occurrences of the expres- 
sions Purva- and Uttara-Mimamsa have been identified, Parpola’s 
proposal as to the original use of these expressions will not be based 
on any direct evidence. 

However, a more plausible interpretation of these terms is pos- 
sible. Consider first the four hypotheses presented and rejected as 
purvapaksas by Parpola (1981: 145-146): 

1) “the Purva-Mlmamsa has come into being as a philosophical 
system earlier than the Uttara-Mlmamsa”; 

2) “Purva-Mlmamsa is so called because it deals with that part 
of the Vedic literature which was composed earlier, [...] while the 
Uttara-mlmamsa is concerned with the later part of the Sruti”; 

3) “Purva- and Uttara-Mimamsa [are] ‘the discussion of the first 
and second (part of the Veda)’ respectively”; 

4) “Purva-Mlmamsa [is] ‘the preliminary investigation’, [...] 
establishing beyond doubt the authority and reliability of the Veda 
and elaborating methods of interpreting it. It thus provides the 
requirements needed for the Uttara-Mimamsa or ‘the final inves- 
tigation’”. 

Parpola is probably right in rejecting all four of these hypotheses, 
but, as we have seen, his reason for doing so, viz. that all these inter- 
pretations erroneously take the existence of the terms Purvamlmamsa 
and Uttaramlmamsa for granted, does not appear to be valid. The 
fourth hypothesis may however be closest to the truth. This can be 
seen as follows. 

For Sankara Vedantic thought (which he calls Sariraka- or 
Brahma-Mlmamsa) can be studied instead of ritual Mlmamsa (which 
he does not call Purva-Mlmamsa). The two are not therefore ordered 
in time for him. The situation is altogether different for other com- 
mentators of the Brahma Sutra. Bhaskara states that reflection on 


44 This might be taken as an indication that the Prapancahrdaya is a relatively 
recent text, dating roughly from the time of Yamuna and Ramanuja. See note 
30, above. Among more recent texts that mention Purva- and Uttara-Mimamsa 
Sayana’s commentaries on the Rgveda (e.g. vol. Ip. 10 1. 4 and 6), the Atharvaveda 
(introductory verse no. 9) and the Taittiriya Samhita (introductory verse no. 4) may 
be mentioned. See further Srinivasa’s Yatipatimatadipika (= Yatmdramatadlpika) 
p. 12. 
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Dharma has to precede reflection on Brahma (p. 2 1. 25-26: purvam 
tu dharmajijnasa kartavya; p. 3 1. 25-26: tasmat purvavrttad dharmajnanad 
anantaram brahmajijnaseti yuktarri). Reflection on Dharma is the busi- 
ness of ritual Mlmamsa, whose first sutra begins with the words: 
athato dharmajijnasa. Ramanuja states the same in different words 
(Sri Bhasya p. 4 1. 3-4: purvavrttdt karmajhanad anantaram [...] brahma 
jhatavyam ). 45 That is to say, for these thinkers Purva-Mlmamsa has 
to precede Uttara-Mlmamsa in the life of a man (even if Bhaskara 
does not appear to use these precise terms). The fact that we find 
these terms first in the writings of Ramanuja and his predecessor 
Yamuna suggests that the terms have to be interpreted quite sim- 
ply as earlier and later Mlmamsa in the sense that the study of 
these two “sciences” were meant to occupy the attention of the 
thinkers concerned ‘earlier’ respectively ‘later’ in their lives. 46 It ap- 
pears that only later these terms came to be used by Advaitins, as 
in the passage from the Prapancahrdaya cited earlier in this appen- 
dix. 

The new argument which Parpola adduces to show that originally 
the Purvamlmamsa Sutra and the Brahma Sutra 47 were part of 
one single text is the fact that both quote the same teachers; indeed, 
teacher quotations figure in the subtitle of his articles. 48 After our 
preceding considerations, it will be clear that this argument, if it 
is one, is the only one remaining. Let us therefore look at these 
quotations more closely. 

Parpola (1981: 155-57) provides an “exhaustive tabulation” which 
shows “that both texts cite what is in practice an identical selec- 


45 See further Sawai, 1993. 

46 Renou (1942: 117 [442, 323]) is no doubt right in thinking that “[la preva- 
lence de l’ulteriorite] est constante au fond de la notion d’ uttara-mimamsa appliquee 
au Vedanta en tant que speculation posterieure et superieure a la fois a la Mlmamsa 
premiere”, but the claimed link with the grammatical sutra vipratisedhe param kdiyam 
(P. 1.4.2) is far front evident. 

47 We have seen above that Parpola, following others, prefers to speak “of a 
treatise upon the Vedanta, which the [present Brahma Sutra] would have replaced, 
not without thereby utilizing some of its elements”. About the difference in style 
between Mlmamsa Sutra and Brahma Sutra, see Renou, 1962; on the references in 
the Brahma Sutra to relatively late developments in Indian philosophy, see Jacobi, 
1911: 13 [571] f. 

48 Cp. further Parpola, 1981: 165: “The teacher quotations of the PMS and the 
UMS are important as a proof of the original unity of these two texts [...]” 
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tion of named authorities”. The exceptions, Parpola continues, 
concern a few rarely occurring names only. It can easily be seen 
from this tabulation that the Brahma Sutra never cites the name of 
a teacher that is not also cited in the Purvamlmamsa Sutra (along 
with the Saiikarsakanda). There is only one exception: the name of 
Kasakrtsna, which only occurs in the Brahma Sutra (1.4.22), but not 
in the ritual Mlmamsa Sutra. 

It must be admitted that this state of affairs is quite extraordi- 
nary. It becomes even more so if we take into consideration Renou’s 
(1962: 197 [623]) observation to the effect that these teachers 
never express a dissident view in the Brahma Sutra. If taken at its 
face value, all this implies that the authorities responsible for the 
development of “Vedantic” thought were the same as those who 
developed ritual thought. Parpola (1981: 158) concludes from this 
that “it is quite clear that both Jaimini and Badarayana, as well 
as the other authorities quoted, were well acquainted with both 
branches of the Mlmamsa, just like the earliest commentators of the 
unified Mlmamsasutra”. This conclusion seems reasonable enough. 
However, it raises the question which we formulated at the begin- 
ning of this appendix, but this time in a more extreme form: Must 
we really believe that all those early ritualists — this time not only 
Jaimini and his early commentators, but also the authorities he 
quotes — were in their heart of hearts Vedantins? Moreover, how is it 
possible that only recognized ritual teachers contributed to Vedantic 
thought? 

What do we know about the early development of Vedantic 
thought? Parpola paints the following picture. Having pointed out 
that there was a “twofold Mlmamsa” connected with Vedic ritual 
from the very beginning (1981: 158 ff), he states with regard to 
its late-Vedic history (p. 162): “I have no doubt that this twofold 
Mlmamsa continued to be practised by the Vedic ritualists even after 
the Upanisadic period right down to the days of the Mlmamsasutra, 
although the ceremonial and speculative (or practical and theoreti- 
cal) sides of this early scholarly activity were henceforth recorded 
separately, in the Kalpasutras and in the (later) Upanisads.” This 
picture gives rise to several questions. 

First of all, at the time of and following the Vedic Upanisads, 
Vedantic thought is not just the theoretical side of ritual activity. 
This is particularly clear from passages in the Upanisads that express 
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themselves critically with regard to the Vedic ritual tradition. 49 
There is also the tendency, which manifests itself in late-Vedic texts, 
to ‘interiorize’ ritual practice, to ‘deritualize’ it. 50 Then there are 
passages which distinguish those who reach the world of Brahma by 
reason of a special insight from those who sacrifice and are as a result 
reborn in this world. 51 Criticism of Vedic ritualism finds perhaps its 
culmination in the late-Vedic Mundaka Upanisad (still commented 
upon by Sankara); the following passage illustrates this: 52 

Wallowing in ignorance time and again, the fools imagine, “We have 
reached our aim!” Because of their passion, they do not understand, 
these people who are given to rites. Therefore, they fall, wretched and 
forlorn, when their heavenly stay comes to a close. 

Deeming sacrifices and gifts as the best, the imbeciles know nothing 
better. When they have enjoyed their good work, atop the firmament, 
they return again to this abject world. 

But those in the wilderness, calm and wise, who live a life of penance 
and faith, as they beg their food; through the sun’s door they go, spot- 
less, to where that immortal Person is, that immutable self. 

Scepticism with regard to the Vedic sacrifice does not stop with the 
late-Vedic Upanisads. The Bhagavadglta — in which the supreme 
Brahma plays an important role, and which refers to its chapters 
in the colophons as Upanisad (Schreiner, 1991: 234) — is a particu- 
larly prominent example of such continued criticism, as scholars 
have repeatedly observed (e.g. Sarup, 1921: 75; Lamotte, 1929: 105 
(121); references to Bhag 2.42-46; 9.20-21; 1 1.48, 53). 53 Critical 
gathas and slokas have been preserved, which have been studied by 
Paul Horsch (1966: esp. p. 468 ff.). All this shows that it is far from 
evident that the Upanisadic tradition is simply the theoretical part 
of the practical tradition which led from Vedic ritual to post-Vedic 
ritual thought (Mlmamsa). 


49 Cp. Sarup, 1921: Introduction pp. 71-80 (“Early anti-Vedic scepticism”). 

50 Cp. Bodewitz, 1973: 211-338 (“Agnihotra and Pranagnihotra”); e.g. p. 217: 
“perhaps the pranagnihotra may be said to carry on the ‘deritualizing’ trend of 
the agnihotra itself.” 

51 ChanUp 5.10; BArUp 6.2.15-16. 

52 MunUp 1.2.9-11; ed. tr. Olivelle, 1998: 440-41. 

53 Peter Schreiner (1991: 142) observes: “Die Tatsache, dass der Text (= 
Bhagavadglta) Zitate aus einer Upanisad enthalt (2.19-20, vgl. Katha-Upanisad 
2.20 und 2.19 [i.e., 2.19 and 2.18 in Olivelle’s edition]) unterstreicht, dass der 
Text in einer Tradition steht und, so darf man annehmen, sich dieser Tradition 
bewusst zuordnet.” 
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Texts such as the Mahabharata demonstrate that the Vedic ritual- 
istic tradition did continue in post-Upanisadic times while remaining 
largely unaffected by ideas about rebirth and liberation. 54 Indeed, 
Brockington (1998: 232) refers to the significance of Vedic sacrifice 
within the Mahabharata, and observes: “this is clearly a feature 
which tends to align it more with the Brahmanas than with classi- 
cal Hinduism”. The concepts of karma and samsdra do occasionally 
appear in the narrative books, beside various other determinants 
of human destiny (ibid., p. 244 f.), but they do not play the impor- 
tant role which they should be expected to play if we assume that 
the Vedic tradition had accepted these concepts from the days of 
the early Upanisads onward. Hopkins, citing a passage from the 
Santiparvan, paraphrases (1901: 186): “The priest, orthodox, is rec- 
ognized as still striving for heaven and likely to go to hell, in the old 
way.” 55 There can be no doubt that the Brahmins made fun of in 
this passage are not Vedantins in their heart of hearts. 

Second, if it is true that the speculative (or theoretical) sides of the 
early scholarly activity which led to Uttaramlmamsa was recorded 
in the (later) Upanisads, one might expect to find the names of the 
authorities cited in the Brahma Sutra in those Upanisads. However, 
none of these names occur in the surviving Upanisads, as we can 
learn from Vishva Bandhu’s Vedic Word-Concordance (VWC). Most 
of them do occur in the Kalpa Sutras (as shown by Parpola). Do 
we have to assume that these names occurred in other Upanisads 
that are now lost? or in other pre-Brahma Sutra “Vedantic” texts 
that are now lost? The uncomfortable fact is that we have plenty 
of independent evidence pertaining to the ritualistic activity of the 
authorities cited in the ritual Mlmamsa Sutra, but none whatsoever 
with regard to their Vedantic interests. To be more precise, we 
know from independent sources that the authorities cited in the 
Brahma Sutra were interested in ritual, but we do not have one 
bit of independent evidence that they were interested in Vedantic 
thought and concerns. 

The above reflections call for another way of looking at the teacher 


54 See chapter IIA.2, above, on the encounter of the Mahabharata with these 
new ideas. 

55 Cp. Mhbli 12.192.14-15: nirayam naiva yatdsi yatra yata dvijarsabhah / yasyasi 
brahmanah sthdnam animittam aninditam / 
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quotations in the Brahma Sutra. One branch of later Vedantic think- 
ers (Sankara, Mandana Misra and others) took great pain to show 
that their discipline is really a form — the best form — of Mlmamsa, 
and that they applied the methods and techniques of Mlmamsa with 
even more rigour than the ritualist Mlmamsakas. 56 The Brahma 
Sutra belongs to this branch of Vedantic thought. Therefore, it had 
to justify its teachings by invoking the same authorities as the ritual 
Mlmamsa Sutra. 57 That is to say, it did not wish to proclaim a 
different discipline based on the teachings of different authorities, 
because this would suggest, or even imply, that the Brahma Sutra 
belonged to a different tradition, just as the teachings of Kapila 
(Samkhya) and of Gautama (Nyaya) constitute different traditions. By 
basing itself on the same authorities as the ritual Mlmamsa Sutra and 
using the same exegetical principles, the Brahma Sutra presents itself 
as teaching the same Mlmamsa, only better. Teaching Mlmamsa 
better means, of course, that in the Brahma Sutra due attention is 
given to the statements about Brahma in the Upanisads. This in its 
turn, the Vedantic Mlmamsakas claim, is a necessary consequence 
of the correct application of the rules of Mlmamsa. 

This does not necessarily imply that all the references to authori- 
ties in the Brahma Sutra are mere inventions by its author(s). It is 
certainly conceivable that early ‘Uttaramlmamsakas’ made major 
efforts to extend the views of ritual authorities so as to make them 
applicable to Vedantic thought and procedures, i.e., to draw new 
conclusions out of their old positions. The unfortunate truth is that 
we have practically no evidence which would permit us to come to 
anything approaching certainty in this regard. The almost impos- 
sible style of the Brahma Sutra 58 itself — which, as Riiping (1977: 


56 For details, see Bronkhorst, 2007. 

57 Already Renou (1962: 197 [623]) wondered: “Dans quelle mesure ces attri- 
butions sont-elles reelles, dans quelle mesure s’agit-il de fictions destinees a rendre 
un expose plus vivant?” 

58 Renou (1962: 202 [628]) characterizes it as follows: “Cette economie aboutit 
souvent a l’ellipse. Si chez Panini lien d’essentiel n’est omis qui ne puisse se recon- 
stituer par les [sutra] precedents ou en faisant appel aux adhikara, ici dans les 
[Brahmasutra] il arrive que des mots importants manquent, ceux-la meme dont 
la definition est en cause. Ainsi le mot brahman est omis partout [...]”; and again 
(1961: 197 [553]): “Les [sutra] du Vedanta [...] ont une teneur elliptique qui, le 
plus souvent, defie la comprehension directe.” Already Thibaut (1890/1896: I: 
xiii-xiv) complained: “The two Mimamsa-sutras occupy, however, an altogether 
exceptional position in point of style. All Sutras aim at conciseness [...] At the same 
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2) points out, may well have been cultivated on purpose 59 — pre- 
vents us, in most cases, from being sure that this text itself ascribes 
Vedantic positions to these ritual authorities. 

And yet, a closer look at the positions ascribed to Jaimini in the 
Brahma Sutra 60 suggests that these ascribed views are often very 
close to positions known to be held by the ritual Mlmamsakas. This 
may indicate that the Brahma Sutra occasionally mentions the name 
of Jaimini in order to present a ritual Mlmamsa view which it then 
rejects. The conclusion that Jaimini must have been a Vedantin of 
sorts stands doubly refuted in this case. 

Consider first Brahma Sutra 1.3.31 which mentions the name of 
Jaimini. The sutra reads: madhvadisv asambhavad anadhikaram jaiminik; 
it stands out, in comparison with many other sutras in the same 
text, by the relative clarity of its formulation. It is yet difficult to 
determine, on the basis of these words alone, what this sutra means. 
If we assume that Sankara was aware of the intention of the sutra, 
and that we are therefore entitled to invoke his help, we may then 
translate: “On account of the impossibility [on the part of the gods 
to be qualified to knowledge] with regard to honey etc., Jaimini 
[thinks that the gods] are not qualified [to knowledge of Brahma].” 
According to the editions of Sankara’s commentary, sutra 1.3.31 is 
part of the Devatadhikarana, which covers sutras 1.3.26-33. None 
of these sutras, to be sure, contains any indication that this sec- 


time the manifest intention of the Sutra writers is to express themselves with as much 
clearness as the conciseness affected by them admits of. [...] Altogether dilferent is 
the case of the two Mimamsa-sutras. There scarcely one single Sutra is intelligible 
without a commentary. The most essential words are habitually dispensed with; 
nothing is, for instance, more common than the simple omission of the subject or 
predicate of a sentence.” 

59 Similarly Renou, 1961: 206 [562]: “On est done conduit a penser que hauteur 
des [Brahmasutra] a cherche a restreindre fintelligibilite, au-dela meme de ce que 
se permet d’habitude le style en sutra.”', et Renou, 1942: 122 [444, 328]: “[Les sutra 
des deux Mlmamsa sont] elliptiques [...] et apparemment dedaigneux de faciliter 
au lecteur l’intelligence du texte. La concision dans les deux Mlmamsa, qui conduit 
a supprimer des elements essentiels et amoindrit en fait fintelligibilite [...] est aux 
antipodes de la concision panineenne, ou tout ce qui importe est formule,” Cp. 
already Deussen, 1883/1923: 28: “Dieser Thatbestand der Brahma-sutra’s lasst sich 
weder aus deni Streben nach Ktirze, noch aus einer Vorliebe fur charakteristische 
Ausdrucksweise hinlanglich erklaren. Vielmehr miissen wir annehmen, dass der 
oder die Verfasser absichtlich das Dunkle suchten, um ihr die Geheimlehre des 
Veda behandelndes Werk alien denen unzuganglich zu machen, welchen es nicht 
durch die Erklarungen eines Lehrers erschlossen wurde.” 

60 Cp. Kane, 1960: 126 f.; HistDh 5(2), p. 1162 £; Taber, 2006: 162 ff. 
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tion is concerned with gods or with the qualification to knowledge 
of Brahma, so it is probably impossible to confirm that Sankara’s 
understanding of sutra 1.3.31 is correct. Assuming nonetheless that 
it is, some interesting observations can be made. We know from 
Sahara’s Bhasya on Mlmamsa Sutra 6.1.5 that gods are not qualified 
to perform Vedic rites. The statement from Sahara concerned, na 
devanam devatantarabhavat, is even cited by Sankara in the beginning 
of the Devatadhikarana (on Brahma Sutra 1.3.26). Mlmamsa Sutra 
6.1.5 itself, though rather obscure, can be understood to express the 
same position. 61 The position presumably attributed to Jaimini in 
Brahma Sutra 1.3.31 may therefore very well be an extension of 
the view held by the “real” Jaimini, i.e., by the author of Mlmamsa 
Sutra 6. 1 .5. It certainly is an extension of what Sahara — and perhaps 
others before him — believed was Jaimini’s view. 

It is less obvious that the reason given in Brahma Sutra 1.3.31 
corresponds to anything Jaimini may have ever thought of. Accord- 
ing to Sankara, the words madhvadisv asambkavad “On account of 
the impossibility [on the part of the gods to be qualified to knowl- 
edge] with regard to honey etc.” refer to Chandogya Upanisad 3.1.1 
asau vd adityo devamadhu “The honey of the gods, clearly, is the sun 
up there” (tr. Olivelle, 1998: 201). The interpretation which Jai- 
mini, according to Sankara, gives of this statement is that human 
beings should worship the sun by superimposing the idea of honey 
on it ( manusya adityam madhvadhyasenopasirari). No such interpretation 
is found in Sankara’s commentary on the Chandogya Upanisad. 
And it is very surprising to find such an interpretation attributed to 
Jaimini. From the point of view of ritual Mlmamsa this is a simple 
arthavada. And Sankara himself, under the immediately following 
sutra 1.3.32, presents Jaimini’s ideas about arthavadas as follows: 
arthavada api vidhinaikavakyatvat stutyarthdh santo na pdrthagarthyena 
devadinam vigrahadisadbhave karanabhavam pratipadyante “ Arthavada s, too, 
having as purpose to praise [an activity] on account of the fact that 
they are to be understood in connection with an injunction, are no 
independent {pdrthagarthyena ) grounds for [accepting] that the gods 


6 MlmSu 6.1.5 reads: kartur vd srutisamyogad vidhih kartsnyena gamyate, which Jha 
(1933: II: 973) translates, or rather paraphrases: “In reality, the injunction of an 
act should be taken to apply to only such an agent as may be able to carry out the 
entire details of the act; because such is the sense of the Vedic texts.” 
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etc. have bodies and so on”. This is indeed the position of ritual 
Mlmamsa, and this same reasoning might be used to refuse drawing 
conclusions from the statement from the Chandogya Upanisad on 
which Jaimini is yet supposed to base his conclusion that the gods 
are not qualified to knowledge. 

Jaimini is again mentioned in Brahma Sutra 3.2.40: dharmam jai- 
minir ata eva , 6 - Sankara interprets this to mean that in Jaimini’s 
opinion not God ( isvara ) but Dharma, or Apurva, links the sacri- 
ficial activity with its result. This agrees with what we know from 
Sahara’s Bhasya, and sutra 3.2.40 may therefore correctly represent 
Jaimini’s opinion without obliging us to conclude that Jaimini was 
(also) a Vedantin. 

Jaimini’s mention in Brahma Sutra 4.4. 1 1 ( bhavamjaiminir vikalpdma- 
nanat ) 63 is at first sight more problematic, for it concerns — at least 
in Sankara’s interpretation — the question whether a liberated soul 
still has a body and organs; according to Jaimini, it does. Far from 
concluding from this sutra that Jaimini had ideas about the state of 
liberation, it seems prudent to read no more in it than an extension 
of the ritual Mlmamsa idea that sacrificers will remain in possession 
of body and organs in the state which they strive to attain above 
all, viz. heaven. 

Jaimini defends the subordinate nature of knowledge of the self 
in Brahma Sutra 3.4.2 64 (in Sankara’s interpretation) and the non- 
injunction of other stages of life (asrama) in sutra 3.4.1 8 65 (again 
according to Sankara), both times in opposition to Badarayana, and 
both times in agreement with ritual Mlmamsa doctrine. 

Let it be repeated once more that the obscure formulation of the 
Brahma Sutra makes any study of its contents extremely difficult. 


62 Modi (1943?: 77) translates: “Jaimini [says that the fruit is] Dharma (religious 
merit), because of this very reason (viz., the support of the Sruti).” 

63 Modi (1943?: 441) translates: “Jaimini holds that there is existence of a body 
in his case, because of the mention in the Sruti of an option regarding the number 
of bodies of a liberated soul.” 

64 BraSu 3.4.2: sesatvat purusarthavado yathdnyesv iti jaiminih. Tr. Modi, 1943?: 
242: ‘“The name of the aim of human life is applied [to the goal of the Lore of the 
Upanisads] because that knowledge is subsidiary [to the sacrifice] as is the case 
with other knowledges or othe purusarthas’, so says Jaimini.” 

65 BraSu 3.4.18: pardmarsam jaiminir acodana capavadati hi. Modi (1943?: 252) 
translates: “Jaimini holds the knowledge of Brahman to be a thought; and [he says] 
‘It is not of the form of an Injunction, because the Scripture denies all actions [as 
a help to the realization of Brahman]’.” 
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The observations about Jaimini presented above are, however, sug- 
gestive. They suggest that, far from being the name of an individual 
who had outspoken ideas about Vedanta, Jaimini in the Brahma 
Sutra stands for a collection of views which agree more or less well 
with the ritual Mlmamsa position. Something similar may be true for 
the remaining teachers whose names are cited in the Brahma Sutra. 
Unfortunately this will have to remain a hypothesis as long as the 
Brahma Sutra remains almost completely unintelligible. 

The view that the Brahma Sutra made an effort to show itself to be 
a Mlmamsa text that does not in any essential aspect deviate from 
classical Mlmamsa can explain various other features as well. The 
Brahma Sutra refers on some occasions to Mlmamsa rules, which 
it obviously accepts. Mlmamsaka (1987: Intr. p. 7) illustrates this 
with a number of examples, 6 ' 1 but points out that no borrowing of 
rules has taken place in the opposite direction, from Brahma Sutra 
to ritual Mlmamsa Sutra. He concludes from this that the names 
Purvamlmamsa and Uttaramlmamsa are appropriate, undoubtedly 
in the meanings of earlier and later Mlmamsa respectively. What- 
ever one thinks of this interpretation (which differs widely from 
the one proposed by Parpola), it is clear that Uttaramlmamsa was 
influenced by and followed the example of Purvamlmamsa, but not 
vice-versa. This of course agrees with our suggestion that the think- 
ers of Uttaramlmamsa went out of their way to show their teaching 
to be an improved version of ritual Mlmamsa. The extensive use 
made by Sankara of Mlmamsa principles (Devasthali, 1952; Moghe, 
1984) points in the same direction. 

Seen in the way proposed here, the Brahma Sutra and its early 
commentaries are the embodiment of the attempt to lend the 
respectability of serious Vedic interpretation to the speculations 
about Brahma which had continued, perhaps without interruption, 
since Upanisadic times. Such respectability so far only belonged 
to the (Purva-)Mlmamsa. By basing all their doctrines on properly 
interpreted Upanisadic statements, the speculations about Brahma 
became a form of Mlmamsa, even a better form of Mlmamsa than 
the ritualistic one. Since examples of non-Mlmamsic Vedantic 
thought (“Gaudapada”, Adisesa, the Vedantavadins criticized by 


66 See further Subrahmanya Sastri, 1961: Bhumika p. 2 f.; Renou, 1962: 195 
[621] n. 2. 
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Bhavya, etc.) have survived, it is clear that Vedantic philosophy had 
not always been a form of Mlmamsa. 


Conclusions 

It will be clear from the preceding reflections that Uttaramlmamsa, 
far from being part of original Mlmamsa, attached itself at some 
time to it in order to provide speculations about Brahma with the 
solid underpinnings of serious Vedic interpretation. Speculations 
about Brahma, more or less continuing the ideas found in the Vedic 
Upanisads, had been around probably without interruption since 
Upanisadic times. They had not always profited from the sophisti- 
cated instruments of Vedic interpretation that had been developed 
in Mlmamsa for the sake of Vedic ritual. Using these instruments 
to anchor Vedantic ideas solidly into the eternal Veda was an aim 
that gave rise to a new — or perhaps better: supplementary — school 
of Vedic interpretation: the Uttaramlmamsa. 

This way of looking at the historical origins of Uttaramlmamsa does 
away with the need to believe that the early ritual Mlmamsakas — 
Sahara, but also Jaimini, and even the authorities cited in the 
Sutra — were really convinced Vedantins, who believed in libera- 
tion from this world as a possibility above and beside the rewards 
offered for Vedic ritual practice. It is no longer necessary to think 
that Sahara, in spite of showing no awareness whatsoever of the 
notion of liberation in his massive commentary on the Mlmamsa 
Sutra, was nevertheless familiar with it and may therefore himself 
have hoped to attain liberation one day. We can now stick to the far 
simpler and far more plausible position that Sahara — and Jaimini, 
and all those they cite — never mention liberation because they did 
not believe in it. They did not believe in it because there was no 
place for liberation in their vision of the world which was, in this 
respect, still rather close to and indeed a continuation of the Vedic 
ritualistic world view. This in its turn constitutes evidence that not 
all Vedic Brahmins from the time of the Upanisads onward had 
embraced the new ideas of karmic retribution and liberation. Some 
had, to be sure, and others may not have bothered to take sides. 
To these people we owe the composition and preservation of the 
Brahmanical texts in which these ideas are taken for granted. The 
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most conservative among them, however, continued to ignore them 
for many centuries: from the time of the early Upanisads until that 
of Sahara and Prabhakara and beyond. We can now also understand 
how later ritual Mlmamsakas — prominent among them Kumarila 
Bhatta — could no longer resist the lure of the notion of liberation 
and yielded to it without becoming Vedantins. From the point of 
view of ritual Mlmamsa the two Mlmamsas were not fundamentally 
one, and never had been. Vedanta had attached itself to the older 
school of Vedic interpretation, claiming that it had always been part 
of it and that ritual Mlmamsa had never been complete without it. 
The ritual Mlmamsakas knew better, and historically speaking they 
were right. 
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a cArvAka in the mahAbhArata 

The Mahabharata contains a passage which expresses opinions, 
attributed to a Brahmin, that are so close to the ones we know from 
classical Carvaka doctrine that we may call it a Carvaka passage. 
However, this passages poses major problems of interpretation, mainly 
because it appears to be very corrupt. It will therefore be discussed 
in this appendix, with more attention than usual for philological 
detail. It is known by the name Pancasikha-vakya. 

Pancasikha is the name of a revered teacher in the classical tradi- 
tions of Samkhya and Yoga. Before that time the name is not always 
associated with these traditions. It is used (as Pancasikha) in the Pali 
canon to refer to a celestial musician ( gandhabba ). 1 Other early 
occurrences appear in a couple of passages of the Moksadharma 
Parvan of the Mahabharata. One of these is the Pancasikha-vakya 
(Mhbh 12.211-212), which will be examined here. 2 

In the Pancasikha-vakya Kingjanaka receives instruction from 
Pancasikha. This instruction is divided in two parts, one in chapter 
211 and the other in 212. Both have some surprises in store for 
us. 

Pancasikha’s teaching in chapter 211, as will be argued below, has 
nothing whatsoever to do with Samkhya as we know it from classical 
sources. 3 More specifically, it criticizes all belief in a world after 
death. This teaching is introduced with the following words (Mhbh 
12.21 1. 19cd-20): 

abravit paramam moksamyat tat sdmkhyam vidhiyate / / 
jatinirvedam uktvd hi karmanirvedam abravit / 
karmanirvedam uktvd ca sarvanirvedam abravit / / 

Pancasikha spoke of the highest form of Freedom, the one prescribed 


1 DPPN II p. 105 f., s.v. Pancasikha. 

2 I will often use the provisional translation made by James Fitzgerald. 

3 Brockington (2004: 103) observes, similarly, that “the views attributed to 
Pancasikha here in this compact text and elsewhere in the Moksa-dharma seem 
quite different from those that can be pieced together front the occasional quota- 
tions ascribed to him in later texts.” 
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as belonging to Samkhya. Having spoken of the disaffection from 
birth, he then spoke of the disaffection from action; having spoken 
of the disaffection from action, he then spoke of the disaffection from 
everything. 

The verses that follow present the teaching of Pancasikha in his own 
words. These words are difficult to understand, giving the impression 
sometimes that the text is too corrupt for a reliable interpretation to 
be possible. We will therefore first concentrate on the passages that 
are less problematic. As already pointed out, these passages appear 
to give expression to Pancasikha’s belief that there is no existence 
after death. Consider the following (Mhbh 12.211.21-22): 

yadartham karmasamsargah karmandm ca phalodayah / 
tad andsvdsikam mogham vindsi calam adhruvam / / 
drsyamane vindse ca pratyakse lokasdksike / 
dgamdt param astlti bruvann api pardjitah / / 

That for the sake of which one engages in action and the arising of the 
fruits of actions, is unreliable, vain, destructible, movable and unfixed. 
With the destruction [of the body] being observed plainly with the eyes 
with all the world to see it, the one who says, on the basis of tradition, 
that there is a next world, is refuted. 

The following three stanzas are difficult to interpret, and will there- 
fore be skipped for the time being. It appears that Pancasikha has 
little confidence in means of knowledge other than perception. He 
expresses this in the following verse (Mhbh 12.211.26): 

pratyaksam hy etayor mulam krtdntaitihyayor api / 
pratyakso hy dgarno bhinnah krtdnto vd na kimcana / / 

Direct perception is the root of certain knowledge and traditional 
instruction both. Indeed tradition is directly perceptible, and certain 
knowledge is not different at all. 

The first two padas of stanza 27, which follows, are difficult to 
interpret. Padas c and d can be understood, but their interpretation 
depends on our judgment as to whether Pancasikha considered him- 
self to be an astika or a nastika. Few thinkers of ancient India present 
themselves as being nastikas; Pancasikha, too, may have thought of 
himself as an astika , in spite of the fact that he rejected the existence 
of a next world. If this is correct, the padas concerned can be read 
and interpreted as follows (Mhbh 12.21 1.27cd): 

anyojmah sanrasya ndstikdndm mate smrtah / / 

A soul different from the body is not taught in the opinion of the 

dstikas. 
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If, on the other hand, one considers that Pancasikha, by rejecting 
the existence of a next world, was a nastika and may have thought 
of himself as one, one may read (Mhbh 12.2 1 1.27 cd): 

anyojmah sanrasya ndstikanam mate ‘smrtah / / 

A soul different from the body is not taught in the opinion of the 
nastikas. 

Either way we can read this line to mean that Pancasikha did not 
accept the existence of a soul different from the body. 

Verses 28 and 29 then enumerate a number of astonishing items 
which presumably were meant, by some unknown opponents, to 
prove the existence of a soul that is different from the body. Some 
of these items are obscure. Among the items that are less obscure 
the following may be mentioned: the germ that is in the seed of a 
fig tree, the memory of [earlier] births, magnets, the cessation of 
activity in a dead body. Pancasikha does not accept this evidence, 
and states (Mhbh 12.211.30): 

na tv ete hetavah santiye kecin murtisamsthitdh / 
amartyasya hi martyena sdmanyam nopapadyate / / 

But these are not reasons, as they are some arguments based on 
material substances. For it is not appropriate that the immortal has 
something in common with the mortal. 

The verses considered support the view (or are at least compat- 
ible with it) that Pancasikha did indeed reject both the existence 
of “another world” after death and the existence of a soul that is 
different from the body. It is true that between the stanzas selected 
there are others which might conceivably oblige us to reconsider this 
position, if only we could be certain of their correct interpretation. 
However, all of these other stanzas are very obscure. 

At this point Pancasikha dedicates three stanzas to a critique of his 
position, put in the mouth of “some”. They read (Mhbh 12.21 1.31- 
33): 

avidyakarmacestandm kecid ahuh punarbhavam / 
karanam lobhamohau tu dosanam ca nisevanam / / 
avidyam ksetram dhur hi karma bijam tathd krtam / 
trsnd samjananam sneha esa tesdm punarbhavah / / 
tasmin vyudhe ca dagdhe ca citte mamnadharmini / 
anyo ‘nydjjdyate dehas tarn ahuh sattvasamksayam / / 

Some teach renewed existence of ignorance, deeds and movements. 
Its causes are avarice, confusion, and the practice of sins. For they say 
that ignorance is the field, and deeds performed the seed; thirst is the 
growth, their moisture here is the renewed existence. When that mind 
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characterized by death has been arrayed and burned, one body is born 
from another; they say that is the waning away of a being. 

Note that each of these three stanzas contains the verb dkuh “they 
say”, whose subject cannot but be kecit “some” in the first of them. 
This shows that these three stanzas together constitute a unit, which 
critizes Pancasikha’s position. 

Pancasikha does not accept the renewed existence presented 
here, and proceeds to point out the weaknesses of this belief (Mhbh 
12.211.34): 

yadd sa rupatas canyo jatitah srutito ‘rthatah / 
katham asmin sa ity eva sambandhah syad asamhitah / / 

When the [body] is different [from its predecessor] with regard to form, 
with regard to birth, with regard to learning, with regard to wealth, 
how could there be in it a connection of the form “it is him” (sa iti), 
given that it is not connected? 

The idea behind this answer is easy to grasp. If one body dies, and 
another comes into being which is believed to be the continuation 
of the former, one must assume that the two are, in a certain sense, 
the same. However, the differences between the two can concern 
every conceivable aspect, including form, birth (jati , no doubt caste 
is intended), learning and wealth, so that the idea of identity cannot 
be seriously maintained. 

Pancasikha now continues (Mhbh 12.211.35): 

evam sati ca kd pritir danavidyatapobalaih / 
yad anydcaritam karma sarvarn anyah prapadyate / / 

And if it is so, what is the pleasure in generous giving, knowledge, and 
ascetic practices? Someone else gets all the karma done by oneself. 

Once again, the next reincarnation of a person is someone else 
who, according to the believers in reincarnation, profits from the 
good things accomplished by his predecessor. This, again, is of no 
use for the living person. 

Stanza 36 is not fully clear, but stanza 37 continues (Mhbh 
12.211.37): 

tathd hi musalair hanyuh sanrarn tat punar bhavet / 
prthag jndnam yad anyac cayenaitan nopalabhyate / / 

Should they slay a body with clubs, a separate knowledge, different, 
would come to be again, [a knowledge] by which this [slaying] is not 
perceived. 

The absurdity brought to light here is that the murder of a person 
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would presumably make him live on in another body without know- 
ing what has happened to him. 

Death, Pancasikha tells us, must be thought of as no different 
from the passing of the seasons and similar events, or the decay of 
a house (Mhbh 12.211.38-39): 

rtuh samvatsaras tithyah sitosne ca priyapriye / 
yathdtitdni posy anti tadrsah sattvasamksayah / / 
jarayd hi pantasya mrtyund vd vindsind / 
durbalam durbalam purvarn grhasyeva vinasyate / / 

Seasons, years, the lunar days, winter and summer, pleasant and 
unpleasant, as they see these that have passed by — such is the waning 
away of a being. Of one possessed by old age or annihilating death, this 
weak element first and then that weak element vanish, as of a house. 

The components of the body come to their end in a similar way 
(Mhbh 12.211.40): 

indriyani mano vdyuh sonitam mdmsam asthi ca / 
dnupuroyd vinasyanti svatn dhaturn upaydnti ca / / 

Sensory faculties, mind, wind, blood, flesh, and bones vanish in 
sequence, each returning to its own stratum/ source. 

What, then, is the purpose of the Veda and of worldly behaviour? 
Verse 41 proposes the following answer (Mhbh 12.211.41): 

lokaydtrdvidhdnam ca danadharmaphaldgamah / 
yadartham vedasabdas ca vyavahdrds ca laukikdh / / 

The rule for the functioning of the world, the return of fruit from the 
virtue of generous giving, this is what the words of the Veda are for, 
as well as the public affairs of the world. 

Summing up (Mhbh 12.211.42): 

iti samyanmanasy ete bahavah santi hetavah / 
etad astldam asiti na kirncit pratipadyate / / 

In this way there are many argument for someone whose mind is 
right [to determine] “this exists, and this here exists”; nothing at all 
goes against that. 

The final stanzas of adhyaya 211 continue in a vein which reminds 
us of the disaffection ( nirveda ) which characterizes Pancasikha’s teach- 
ings according to the initial stanza (20) considered above (Mhbh 
12.211.43-47): 

tesdm vimrsatdm evam tat tat samabhidhavatam / 
kvacin nivisate buddhis tatrajiryati vrksavat / / 
evam arthair anarthais ca duhkhitdh sarvajantavah / 
dgamair apakrsyante hastipair hastino yathd / / 
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arthams tathdtyantasukhdvahdms ca; lipsanta ete bahavo visulkah / 
mahattaram duhkham abhiprapanna; hitvamisam mrtjuvasam praydnti / / 
vinasino hy adhruvajwitasya; kirn bandhubhir mitraparigrahais ca / 
vihdyayo gacchati sarvam eva; ksanena gated na nivartate ca / / 
bhuvyomatoydnalavdyavo hi; sada sanratn paripdlayanti / 
itidam dlaksya kuto ratir bhaved; vinasino hy asya na sarrna vidyate / / 

Of those reasoning like this, running hither and thither, intellect enters 
in somewhere, and like a tree it decays there. So all people made 
miserable by goals and by non-goals are dragged down by traditions 
as are elephants by elephant drivers. These many paupers seeking to 
obtain riches that bring absolute happiness and arriving at greater 
misery abandon that prize and go forth to death’s grip. What good are 
relatives, friends, or possessions for one whose life is uncertain, who is 
subject to destruction? for one who abandons every last bit of it and 
goes, and who, having gone in an instance, does not return? “Earth, 
space, water, fire and wind, these always maintain the body”; having 
observed this where would be the delight? For there is no protection 
against this annihilation. 

This disheartening depiction of human existence is clearly the end, 
and the summing up, of Pancasikha’s first sermon, for the final verse 
of the adhyaya reads (Mhbh 12.211.48): 

idam anupadhi vdkyam acchalam paramanirdmayam dtmasdksikam / 
narapatir abhiviksya vismitah punar anuyoktum idam pracakrame / / 

Having taken in this unequivocal, unyielding, supremely salubrious 
statement, witnessed by himself, the king was amazed and now he 
began again to question him. 

This interpretation of chapter 2 1 1 is different from the one pro- 
posed by Shujun Motegi in an article dedicated to “the teachings of 
Paiicasikha in the Moksadharma” (1999). 4 Basing himself largely 
on the same stanzas as those considered above, Motegi presents 
part of his interpretation of Pancasikha’s teaching in the following 
words (p. 515): 

P[ancasikha] preaches the highest emancipation which is prescribed by 
Samkhya (211.19). He preaches “disgust” ( niroeda ) as the basic motiva- 
tion for emancipation. He denies actions and characterizes them as 
perishing, etc. (21 1.21), and then presents arguments which refute both 
materialists ( ndstika ) and Buddhists. The materialists’ point is that the 
soul ( dtman ) is nothing but the physical body because it is only percep- 


4 Other discussions of chapters 211-212 or parts of them can be found in 
Hopkins, 1901: 144 ff.; Chakravarti, 1951: 43-44, 102; Bedekar, 1957a; 1957b; 
Brockington, 1999: 481 ff. 
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tible things that exist. They deny the validity of anumana and dgarna. P 
refutes this by maintaining that the soul is different from the body and 
that things having form are different from things formless. 

Motegi’s remarks are in agreement with those made here in as far 
as the interpretation of verses 19 and 21 is concerned. However, the 
claim that Pancasikha “then presents arguments which refute both 
materialists ( ndstika ) and Buddhists” needs examination. What reason 
could there be to think that Pancasikha tries to refute materialists 
( ndstika )? Motegi does not cite any passages, nor does he refer to any 
verses in this context. He says that “the materialists’ point is that 
the soul is nothing but the physical body”. This must refer to verse 
27cd which, as we have seen, can be read in different ways. Motegi 
apparently takes this as a purvapaksa (reading ‘smrtah for smrtah ), but 
does not tell us why he does so. He further states that “they deny 
the validity of anumana and dgarna ”, explaining in a note that these 
two terms replace krtanta and aitihya respectively. Once again he 
takes this to be part of the purvapaksa , without clarifying why he 
thinks so. Pancasikha presumably “refutes this by maintaining that 
the soul is different from the body”. What this refers to is not clear 
to me, for the only passage that does mention a soul different from 
the body, verse 27cd, presents the opinion of the nastikas, according 
to Motegi. Pancasikha is further claimed to maintain “that things 
having form are different from things formless”. This cannot but 
be an unavowed reference to verse 30cd, which in the critical edi- 
tion has the form amartyasya hi martyena samanyam nopapadyate, but for 
which the variant reading amurtasya hi miirtena 0 is recorded in the 
critical apparatus. 

It is difficult to escape from the impression that Motegi has rather 
lightly imposed an interpretation on the text, imputing purvapaksa 
status to passages without any evidence to that effect where it suits 
his position, and choosing variant readings without any warning to 
his readers. Motegi’s procedure can be taken as an illustration of 
the difficulty of chapter 211, which tempts the interpreter to take 
steps that are sometimes drastic. 

Motegi’s steps in interpreting the passages considered so far have 
been too drastic. In interpreting the then following stanzas, he comes 
up with some interesting observations (p. 515): 
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Then P proceeds to deny the Buddhist theory of rebirth (21 1.3 1-32). 5 
Buddhists hold that human beings are subjected to multiple rebirths as 
a result of their ignorance and actions. The cause of rebirth, according 
to them, is greed and delusion. This is substantiated by the parable of 
field, seed and moisture, which is often seen in Buddhist literature. 

In a note he gives references to a number of Buddhist texts which 
use the images of field, seed and moisture, often together. It is 
therefore conceivable that Buddhist notions which plead in favour 
of renewed existence appear in these stanzas. 

Motegi admits having difficulties understanding verse 33, which 
contains, as he puts it, “the next argument of the Buddhists”. He 
sees therefore that verses 31-33 belong together, and he also sees 
that this “Buddhist” position is going to be refuted in the stanzas 
that follow. He sums up this refutation, saying (p. 516): 

P refutes this point by reasoning that the two cannot be connected, 
as the mind of the new body has nothing to do with the mind of the 
previous body (21 1.34). He further argues that, if the Buddhists argu- 
ment were true, no one would find pleasure in donation, knowledge, 
asceticism or power, because the result of an action done by one person 
would be obtained by another (211.35). He adds a third reason by 
stating that, if the Buddhist argument were true, another body would 
arise even if one destroyed a body by clubbing it to death (21 1.37). 

This can be looked upon as a fair summary of the verses we also 
looked at above. However, Motegi is not ready to accept these verses 
as expressing Pancasikha’s own view. The reason for this is not clear, 
for not even Motegi can find in the then following verses evidence 
of what Pancasikha presumably thought himself (p. 516): 

After refuting this Buddhist theory, P expresses his own standpoint 
on the theme of emancipation. It is difficult to extract his own views 
reliably, however, as the text would appear to be corrupt. 

The verses which Motegi considers corrupt, are 38-44. Nevertheless, 
they have been interpreted without difficulty above. Indeed, they 
offer no resistance to interpretation once one is ready to accept 
that these verses continue the line of reasoning begun in verse 34, 
viz., that Pancasikha himself rejects renewed existence after death. 


5 Motegi’s printed text has “21 1.30-31”, which cannot but be a mistake; verse 

30 had already been dealt with, and all the items here enumerated — multiple re- 
births, ignorance, actions, greed, delusion, field, seed, moisture — occur in verses 

31 and 32. 
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Motegi postulates a multiplicity of positions and counterpositions, 
where in reality most verses give expression to Pancasikha’s own 
nihilistic views. 

All this may look plausible enough, but what about the verses that 
have been left out for being too obscure? They are verses 23-25, 
27ab, 28-29, 36. Could their correct interpretation endanger the 
interpretation here given of Pancasikha’s position? 

Let us begin with Mhbh 12.21 1.25: 

asti nastiti copy etat tasminn asati laksane / 
kirn adhisthaya tad bruyal lokaydtrdviniscayam / / 

This verse contains some elements which recur in verses 41-42. 
These two verses, as interpreted above, propose an answer which 
is Pancasikha’s answer to the question of how the functioning of 
the world is regulated. They tell us that the person who is in his 
right mind (as conceived of by Pancasikha) knows what is. Verse 
25 arranges these elements differently, and ends up with a ques- 
tion: if the sign allowing one to know “this is, this is not” is absent, 
on what basis could one then determine how the world functions? 
Interpreted in this manner, verse 25 continues the criticism begun 
in verses 21-22 by asking a rhetorical question. In reality, according 
to Pancasikha, one can know what is (by direct perception, verse 
26), and one can know what is reponsible for the functioning of 
the world, viz., the words of the Veda and the public affairs of the 
world (whatever this last item may exactly mean). 

It should be clear, then, that verse 25 can be interpreted in a way 
which fits the overall interpretation of the teaching of Pancasikha 
in chapter 21 1 presented above. Once this has been admitted, it is 
necessary to look for an interpretation of verses 23-24 that fits this 
context as well. I propose the following (Mhbh 12.211.23-24): 

andtmd hy dtma.no mrtyuh kleso mrtyur jardmayah / 
dtmdnam many ate mohdt tad asamyak pararn matam / / 
atha ced evam apy astiyal loke nopapadyate / 
ajaro ‘yam amrtyus ca rdjdsau manyate tathd / / 

For death of oneself is (quite simply) the non-self (i.e., the non-existence 
of oneself); death is the distress that arises from old age 6 (and not a 
transition to another existence). The other opinion, [held by him who] 
think that there is a self [even after death] is based on confusion, and 


6 I translate jaramaya in accordance with P. 4.3.83; cp. Renou, 1984: 256, 
§ 201 . 
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is incorrect. And if [one maintains that,] even so, there are things that 
do not fit in this world, then one [may] think that [anybody, e.g.] that 
king, is free from old age and free from death. 

This interpretation is, of course, highly tentative. Verses 23-24 are 
particularly obscure, and the form in which they have been handed 
down (or rather, reconstructed in the critical edition) may be cor- 
rupt. Yet this interpretation is no worse than any other. We must 
remember at this point that it cannot be our task to find the “cor- 
rect” interpretation of these verses, but rather to show that they 
can be interpreted in a way that does not conflict with the overall 
interpretation of the whole passage which was proposed earlier. 

I cannot suggest an interpretation for verse 27ab. While verses 
28-29 certainly offer difficulties of interpretation, these difficulties 
concern the meaning of individual items. The tenor of the two verses 
as a whole is, however, clear: they present reasons for accepting 
the existence of a soul different from the body, reasons which are 
rejected in verse 30. This means that only verse 36 remains to be 
considered as a potential threat against the interpretation of chapter 
211 proposed here. In fact, verse 36 constitutes no such threat. Its 
first half means something like “for if this [person] here were to be 
afflicted by other vile [deeds]”. 7 It is clear that the absurdity of 
one person’s suffering the consequences of sins committed by others 
(viz., their earlier incarnations) is being addressed, here too, as it is 
in the previous and subsequent verses. It follows that the interpreta- 
tion of Pancasikha proposed here is not threatened by the obscure 
verses of chapter 211. 

This gives rise to a different question. What kind of person was 
this Pancasikha, who denied everything that we have come to asso- 
ciate both with Brahmanism and with the “heretical” religions of 
that time including Buddhism and Jainism? The introductory story 
provides a number of details, from among which the following are 
of interest to us. Pancasikha is a great sage ( mahamuni ; 21 1.6), one of 
the seers (rslnam [...] ekanr, 211.8), a supreme seer ( paramarsi ; 211.9), 
one who has performed a Satra sacrifice of a thousand years {yah 
satram aste varsasahasrikam; 21 1.10). 8 At the court of King Janaka 


7 Mhbh 12.21 1.36ab: yada hy ayam ihaivanyaih prakrtair duhkhito bhavet [...] 

H This qualification might conceivably apply to Pancasikha’s teacher Asuri 
rather than to himself, depending on how one interprets this verse. The same may 
be true of verse 1 2ab, which describes Pancasikha or Asuri as a muni perfected by 
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he is confronted with hundred teachers ( acarya ) who teach various 
heresies ( nanapasandavadin ; 211.4). Pancasikha throws these hundred 
teachers into confusion, after which they are fired by the king. All 
this presents Pancasikha as an orthodox and orthoprax Brahmin, 
who reestablishes Brahmanical doctrine at the court ofjanaka after 
the latter had temporarily fallen under the influence of heretical 
teachers. 

Regarding the teachings of the heretical teachers verses 3-5 tell 
us the following: 9 

Janaka Janadeva, the king of Mithila, reflected intently on the doctrines 
regarding what is beyond the body. There were always a hundred 
learned teachers living in his palace variously propounding their doc- 
trines, teaching various heresies. Based on tradition for the most part, 
Janaka was not satisfied with their conclusions on existence after death, 
nor on birth after death, nor on the fundamental reality of the Self. 

If we read these verses in the light of how we now understand the 
remainder of the chapter, it becomes clear that the beliefs in exis- 
tence after death, in birth after death, and in the fundamental reality 
of the self, are taught by heretical teachers, and that Janaka, who 
based himself on (Brahmanical) tradition, did not approve of these 
beliefs. In other words, our chapter implicidy asserts that those who 
adhere to the Brahmanical tradition, do not believe in the doctrine 
of rebirth and in the fundamental reality of a transmigrating self. 
Janaka did not accept these ideas because he stuck to tradition, 
and Pancasikha, a sage or seer with strong links to the Vedic sac- 
rifice, showed these ideas to be mistaken and even absurd. Only 
the heretical teachers accepted these ideas, and they were therefore 
dismissed by Janaka. 

In view of our earlier reflections, this interpretation of chapter 
2 1 1 should not surprise us. In fact, the most surprising aspect of the 
ideas taught here is the fact that they are attributed to Pancasikha, 
a person often associated with Samkhya thought, primarily in more 
recent sources, but also in chapter 211 itself (verse 19; see above). 
We will return to this question below. 


sacrifices of the type isti and sattra (I take istisatrena as a dvandva compound in the 
singular). 

9 Mhbh 12.211 .3-5 \jamkojanadevas tu mithilayamjamdhipah / aurdhvadehikadharmdnam 
asidyukto vicintane // tasya sma satam deary a vasanti satatam grhe / darsayantah prthag 
dharman nanapasandavadinah / / sa tesam pretyabhave ca pretyajdtau viniscaye / dgamasthah 
sa bhuyistham dtmatattve na tusyati // 
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There is a further question to be considered. Pancasikha’s teaching 
does not end in chapter 211, it continues in chapter 212. It is true 
that the two chapters are seperated by remarks to the effect that 
Janaka asked Pancasikha some more questions about existence or 
non-existence after death. 10 If these two chapters — or at least the 
two instructions by Pancasikha in them — constituted a unit from the 
beginning, we must expect that chapter 212, too, will reject rebirth 
and the existence of a transmigrating self. 

Unfortunately chapter 212, too, is difficult to interpret. It is by 
no means evident what message it tries to convey, and like chapter 
211a sustained philological effort is required to make any coherent 
sense of it. In the remainder of this appendix I will try to impose 
an overall interpretation on chapter 212, specifying right from the 
beginning that other interpretations may be possible. 

I start from the assumption that there is some continuity between 
chapters 21 1 and 212, although this does not necessarily mean that 
in each of them Pancasikha gives expression to exactly the same 
point of view. It is equally possible that the author or editor who 
added chapter 212 had some idea of the contents of chapter 211, 
and wanted to add something that was more or less closely related 
to that. The teaching of Pancasikha in chapter 211, as we have 
seen, was close to the ideas presented in classical times, in more 
coherent fashion, by the Carvakas. We know that the Carvakas, at 
the time when they had not yet been reduced to a much despised 
memory without any living adherents left, justified their philosophy 
in various ways, among them through a Vedic quotation. The Vedic 
statement that the Carvakas, as we have seen, invoked in support of 
their views, is Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 2.4.12, vijnanaghana evaitebhyo 
bhutebhyah samutthdya tany evanu vinasyati na pretya samjndstiti, a statement 
that the Upanisad puts in the mouth of Yajnavalkya talking to his 
wife MaitreyT. The end of this quotation, na pretya samjnasti, can be 
understood to mean, “there is no consciousness after death”. It is not 
surprising that the Carvakas liked this statement, which fitted their 
ideas well. What is surprising, is that the beginning of chapter 212, 
where Janaka formulates new questions, appears to sum up what has 
so far been said by using precisely these words (Mhbh 12.212.2-4): 


10 Fitzgerald has drawn my attention to the fact that these transitional remarks 
are made twice over, once in tristubh meter at the end of chapter 211, and again 
in sloka meter at the beginning of chapter 212. 
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bhagavan yadi na pretya samjna bhavati kasyacit / 
evam sati km ajhdnam jndnam vd kim karisyati / / 
sarvam ucchedanistham sydt pasya caitad dvijottama / 
apramattah pramatto vd kim visesam karisyati / / 
asamsargo hi bhiitesu samsargo vd vindsisu / 
kasmai kriyeta kalpena niscayah ko ‘tra tattvatah / / 

Blessed one, if there is no consciousness after death for anyone, in 
that case, what will knowledge or ignorance do? Everything would 
have dissolution as basis — look at that, O highest of Brahmins — will 
it make a difference if one is attentive or inattentive? Commingling 
or not commingling among beings subject to annihilation is done by 
rule for what purpose? What is the determination of these matters 
according to fundamental principles? 

This understanding of the passage makes sense and fits the pre- 
ceding context, but there is a difficulty. The reading of verse 2ab 
accepted in the critical edition differs from the one presented here 
with regard to one syllable: instead of na it has dam. The critical 
edition therefore has bhagavan yad idam pretya samjna bhavati kasyacit 
/. This is difficult to interpret. 

We will have a closer look at the philological reasons for and 
against the reading here proposed (yadi na [...]). First, however, it 
will be useful to note that the end of the part in anustubh meter of 
Pancasikha’s reply appears to refer back to this part of Janaka’s 
question (Mhbh 1 2.2 1 2.43ab): 

evam sati kutah samjna pretyabhdve punar bhavet / 

That being so, how could there again be consciousness in the state 
after death? 

This looks very much like an answer to Janaka’s question as we have 
construed it. Clearly no hasty conclusions should be drawn without 
an understanding of the intervening verses (5-42), nevertheless we 
may hope to be on the right track, if only the reading yadi na in 
verse 2 can be justified. Let us consider this issue in detail. 

According to the critical apparatus, the readingjyaafi na occurs in the 
manuscripts called K6, K7, VI, Bo, B6, B7, B8, B9, 11 Da3, Da4, 
Dnl, Dn4, Dsl, Ds2, D2, D3, D5, D6, D8, and has been accepted 
by the commentators Nllakantha, Paramananda Bhattacarya, and 
Vidyasagara. All these mss belong, according to the editors of the 


11 I take “Bo. 6-9” in the footnote of the critical edition to mean Bo, B6, B7, 
B8, B9. 
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critical text, to the Northern Recension: K6, K7 and VI are three 
of the altogether seven mss belonging to the North-western Group 
used for this edition (Kashmir and Maithill, Videha). Bo, B6, B7, 
B8, B9 are the totality of all the Bengali mss used; they belong to 
the Central Group. And Da3, Da4, Dnl, Dn4, Dsl, Ds2, D2, D3, 
D5, D6, D8 are eleven of the altogether fourteen Devanagarl mss 
of the Central Group used. No mss of the Southern Recension are 
recorded to have yadi na. However, all the mss of the Southern 
Recension (plus one Devanagarl ms) have yad idam proktam , which 
here replaces, and makes more sense than, yad ' idam prety a. As a matter 
of fact, this reading yad idam pretya, the one accepted in the critical 
edition, is a hybrid reading, which combines elements that hardly 
ever occur together. Assuming that the note in the critical edition 
can be relied upon for this kind of reconstruction, the reading yad 
idam pretya occurs in mss Si, Kl, K2, K4, D7. With the exception of 
D7, these are all mss from Kashmir. This may be accounted for by 
the fact that the written signs for na and da are not very different in 
the Sarada script. 12 In other words, yadida and yadina are similar, 
and can easily be confused with each other. The anusvara m, being 
no more than a point, gives frequent rise to confusions; its presence 
or absence in a reading is therefore of relatively minor significance 
(no copyist would leave yad ida pretya without anusvara). 

These observations confront us with some serious questions about 
the way a critical edition should be constituted. In the case under 
consideration, there are essentially three readings. Practically all mss 
from the Northern Recension ha we yadi na pretya. All mss from the 
Southern Recension have yad idam proktam. A few mss from Kash- 
mir ha veyadidam pretya which, in view of the script used, may be a 
misreading for yadi na pretya. Taking these factors into consideration, 
it is hard to understand ho \n yad idam pretya could become the read- 
ing retained in the text. Indeed, if the critical notes had presented 
information about a slightly longer unit — about yad idam proktam / 
yadi na pretya rather than separately about yadidam / yadina and pretya 
/ proktam, as they actually do — it seems unlikely that any editor would 
have chosen yad idam pretya. 

It will be clear from the above that we are entitled to accept, 
at least provisionally, the reading yadi na pretya, to postulate a link 


12 See Filliozat, 1953: 691; Slaje, 1993: 49. 
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with Yajnavalkya’s instruction of his wife Maitreyi, and to connect 
verse 2 with verse 43, as suggested earlier. We may, then, suspect 
that chapter 2 1 2 has as one of its themes the presumed absence of 
consciousness after death. With this in mind, let us have a closer 
look at the text. 

Much of chapter 2 1 2 is concerned with enumerations of elements 
that make up the person. These enumerations are interesting in 
themselves, but do not particularly concern us in our present inves- 
tigation. 13 We are primarily interested in the general picture of 
Pancasikha’s thought, and as such our questions are similar to the ones 
asked by Janaka and translated above. We have found confirmation 
for the idea that, in Pancasikha’s opinion, their is no consciousness 
(. samjna) after death. In order to understand this better, we will wish 
to know what happens at death. This issue had been addressed in 
chapter 211; the expression there used was sattvasamksaya “the wan- 
ing away of a being” (12.21 1.33 and 38). Pancasikha’s view of death 
had found expression in verse 38-39, and was: “Seasons, years, the 
lunar days, winter and summer, pleasant and unpleasant, as they see 
these that have passed by — such is the waning away of a being. Of 
one possessed by old age or annihilating death, this weak element 
first and then that weak element vanish, as of a house.” Chapter 212 
uses the same expression sattvasamksaya, and now puts the following 
explanation in the mouth of Pancasikha (Mhbh 12.212.42): 

yathdmavagatd nadyo vyahtir jahati nama ca / 
na ca svatdm niyacchanti tadrsah sattvasamksayah / / 

As rivers that go into the ocean abandon their individual manifesta- 
tions and no longer retain their own proper selfness — like that is the 
waning away of a being. 

It is immediately after this verse that Pancasikha confirms that 
there can be no consciousness after death, as we saw earlier (Mhbh 
12.212.43): 

evarn sati kutah samjna pretyabhdve punar bhavet / 
pratisammimte jme grhyamane ca madhyatah / / 

That being so, how could there again be consciousness in the state 
after death, given that the soul has been mixed together [with other 
souls] and is being taken in the midst [of them] . 


13 Cf. van Buitenen, 1988: 44. 
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In these verses Pancasikha appears as someone who thinks that 
the part of the person which we might call “soul” (jlva) is mixed 
up with other souls at death in such a manner that no samjna can 
possibly remain. This suggests that samjna is understood here, not 
as consciousness in general, but rather as personal consciousness, 
i.e. the individual consciousness that distinguishes one person from 
another. 

How do we have to conceive of this individual soul? It is obviously 
something individual and something which one person does not 
share with another. Pancasikha gives some specifications in verses 
40-41, which also answer the king’s fear that “everything would 
have dissolution as basis” ( sarvam ucchedanistham syat; verse 3), saying 
(Mhbh 12.212.40-41): 

evam dhuh samdhdram ksetram adhydtmacintakdh / 
sthito manasiyo bhdvah sa vai ksetrajna ucyate / / 
evam sati ka ucchedah sdsvato vd katham bhavet / 
svabhdvdd vartamdnesu sarvabhutesu hetutah / / 

So those who ponder over the self call this collectivity the Field. That 
being present in the mind they call the Knower of the Field. That 
being so, what dissolution might there be? and how could [the Knower 
of the Field] be everlasting? in all those beings that move by cause of 
their proper natures. 

In Pancasikha’s opinion, the king has nothing to worry about. 
Everything will not terminate in dissolution. But nor is there an 
everlasting soul. 

Pancasikha’s use of the word bhava “being” is intriguing, and calls 
for further reflection. Consider the very first words he pronounces 
in chapter 212 (Mhbh 12.212.6ab): 

ucchedanistha nehdsti bhdvanisthd na vidyate / 

Here the same two topics — uccheda and bhava — are mentioned. In 
view of the verses just studied, this line may be translated: 

There is in this world no basis for destruction, nor a basis for an 
[everlasting] being. 

It is not certain whether the other occurrences of bhava as an inde- 
pendent word in chapter 212 throw further light on this notion. 
Verse 24 speaks of a “triple being” ( trividho bhdvah), triple, it appears, 
because of its association with sattva, rajas, and tamas, which were 
known in later times as the three constituents (guna ) of Samkhya. In 
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the verses that follow, only the sattvika bhava is explicitly mentioned, 
but this seems to be a different way of saying sattva. This is suggested 
by the fact that the sentence in which it occurs has a close paral- 
lel nearby, which has just tamas, rather than tamasa bhavaj i The 
“being” which, according to Pancasikha, is the Knower of the Field 
(, ksetrajha ), may therefore be made up of sattva, rajas and tamas, but 
this is not sure. This “being” does reside in the mind, and appar- 
ently it is neither everlasting nor momentary. It mixes together 
with other “beings” at death, in such a manner that no individual 
consciousness ( sarnjna ) remains. Further information about it is hard 
to obtain from chapter 212. 

This is not to suggest that chapter 2 1 2 has nothing more to say. 
Far from it. What remains deals for the most part with the constitu- 
tion of the human being, the elements — whether physical, cognitive, 
or psychological — that constitute it. These parts present many dif- 
ficulties of interpretation which do not however have a direct bearing 
on our investigation. 

The interpretation of chapters 2 1 1 and 212 presented so far is chal- 
lenged by a number of verses in tristubh meter that occur at the end 
of chapter 212. Whereas, up to this point, the two chapters had 
given expression to a point of view according to which there is no 
transmigration determined by one’s deeds, these tristubh verses pres- 
ent a different position altogether. Verse 44, in particular, speaks 
of someone who diligently seeks his self ( dtmdnam anvicchati [...] apra- 
mattah ) and who is not smeared with the undesirable fruits of his 
actions (na lipyate karmaphalair anistaih). Karmic retribution plays a 
role in the following verses, too, which seems to go against all we 
have met so far in these two chapters. This leads me to conjecture 
that these verses (44-49) were not originally part of Pancasikha’s 
teaching in chapter 212. 

We have to return to the question of how to explain the anomaly, 
or confusion, which gives the name Samkhya to a collection of ideas 
which are close to the Lokayata system of thought known from 


14 Contrast verse 29 ([,.] yat pntisamyuktam kaye manasi va bhavet, vartate sattviko 
bhava ity apekseta tat [...]) with verse 31 ([...] van mohasamyuktam kaye manasi va bhavet, 
[...] tamas tad upadharayet ). 
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later sources. Certainly classical Samkhya does not deny individual 
existence after death! 

There is a curious parallel in chapter 39 of the Rajadharmaparvan 
of the Mahabharata. There the expression Samkhya is used to desig- 
nate a person who is described as being “a Raksasa called Carvaka” 

( carvako nama raksasah, v. 33), and as “a Raksasa disguised as a Brah- 
min, [...] dressed like a mendicant Samkhya, wearing a topknot 
and carrying a triple staff’. 15 It is not clear how much can be 
deduced from the fact that someone called Carvaka is said here to 
be a Samkhya: the context does not justify any certain conclusions. 
Yet it is remarkable that the relevant section of the Mahabharata, i.e. 
the adhyayas, in which Yudhisthira must be convinced not to leave the 
world and to accept kingship, does not use the expression Samkhya 
anywhere else. Is it conceivable that the story of the “Raksasa called 
Carvaka” contains an obscure reference to a time, or a place, where 
the expression Samkhya was reserved for Carvakas/Lokayatikas? 

A totally independent source, and one several centuries younger, 
creates exactly the same impression. According to the biography of 
the famous Chinese Buddhist pilgrim Xuanzang composed by his 
pupil Huili, Xuanzang once participated in a public debate with a 
Lokayata. The beginning of the story leaves no room for doubt in 
this respect: 16 

At that time a heretic of the Lokayatika school came to seek a debate 
and wrote his argument in fourteen points, which he hung on the door 
of the monastery, while he announced, ‘If anybody is able to refute any 
one point of my argument, I shall cut off my head to apologize!’ 

What follows shows that the Lokayatika concerned was a Brahmin. 
This does not surprise us after what we have learned so far. This 
Brahmin Lokayatika is subsequently compelled to debate with Xuan- 
zang, compelled because the reputation of the great Buddhist master 
deprives him of all desire, and even of the possibility, of speaking. 
The debate is therefore onesided. Xuanzang decides “to start a 
debate with him about the principles of his school and the theories 
founded by other heretical sects as well”. As a result, Xuanzang 
first gives an overview of a number of Brahmanical schools, both 


15 Mhbh 12.39.22-23: brahmanacchadma carvako raksaso [...] bhiksurupena samvrttah 
sdmkhyah sikhi tridandi ca [...] Tr. Fitzgerald, 2004: 257. 

16 Li, 1995: 132 f. (modified); translates pp. 245a-c. 
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ascetic and philosophical. The overview of the the Brahmanical 
philosophical schools mentions the Samkhyas and the Vaisesikas 
and briefly enumerates their main doctrines. Once the overview is 
finished, Xuanzang enters upon a detailed refutation of the Samkhya 
position. Samkhya is, indeed, the only school whose doctrines are 
refuted in this one-sided debate. At the end of this refutation “the 
Brahmin remained silent and said nothing” and had obviously lost 
the debate. Xuanzang, clearly not keen on having blood on his 
hands, grants him the favour of becoming his slave. This is the part 
of the story that interests us. 

If we now reduce the story to the part that is of direct relevance 
to our present concerns, we see that a Lokayatika Brahmin looses a 
debate because he has no answer to the refutation of the Samkhya 
system put forth by Xuanzang. This only makes sense on the assump- 
tion that Huili believed that Samkhya and Lokayata were two names 
for one and the same system. This might be shrugged off as being 
mere confusion on the part of this Chinese pupil, were it not that 
exactly the same confusion occurs in the Pancasikha-vakya. It is at 
least possible to entertain the idea, not that classical Samkhya and 
classical Lokayata were identical, but rather that the Lokayatas, or 
at least some among them, had borrowed elements from Samkhya 
to “fill up” empty spaces in their newly created philosophy. Huili 
would still be mistaken in that case, but his confusion would be 
much more understandable and a lot less serious. The Pancasikha- 
vakya presents us with a case where the straightforward rejection of 
individual existence after death is presented as a form of Samkhya. 
Nothing prevents us from surmising that early Brahmanical critics 
of the theory of rebirth and karmic retribution tried to borrow not 
only elements of what was sometimes called Samkhya, but its name 
as well. 

If we now return to the Pancasikha-vakya, we have seen that 
chapter 212 enumerates many components of the person, a num- 
ber of which have a distinctly Samkhya flavour. We find there, for 
example, the triplet sattva, rajas and tamas, called here the triple bhava 
(v. 24 ff). The expression ksetrajna (v. 40), too, is typical for classical 
Samkhya, as are the combination of buddhi and mahat (v. 1 3). Other 
terms and expressions are not exclusively Samkhya, but are used 
there, too. Among these we may count the five faculties of knowl- 
edge ( jnanendriya , v. 20) with the manas as sixth ( manahsastha , v. 20), 
followed by the five faculties of action ( karmendriya , v. 20). No doubt 
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significantly, there is here no mention of a purusa, an eternal and 
unchanging soul different from the “material” world in the widest 
possible interpretation. This purusa plays a vital role in the Samkhya 
that aims at the liberation from karmic retribution, because this inac- 
tive kernel at the centre of one’s being allows the insight that one’s 
core has never acted to begin with. Pancasikha’s teaching in chapters 
21 1 and 212 (with the exception of the tristubh verses 212.44-49) has 
no need and indeed no place for such a purusa , for freedom from 
karmic retribution in the usual sense is not part of it. 1 7 


17 Verse 211.11 tells us that someone — probably either Pancasikha or his teacher 
Asuri — “explained the supreme matter” that is purusavastham avyaktam (purusavastham 
avyaktam paramartham nibodhayat). The temptation is great to translate this “the Non- 
manifested which stands before the Person”, and to assume that this refers to the 
vision known front classical Samkhya in which the purusa is separate from avyakta, 
the latter of these two also known by the names (mula-)prakrti and pradhana. Our 
interpretation of the remainder of chapters 2 1 1 and 2 1 2 suggests that this is either 
an insertion into the text, or an incorrect interpretation. Other interpretations are 
indeed possible (see also Bedekar, 1957a), especially in view of the fact that the 
technical Samkhya terms avyakta and purusa are not used in chapters 21 1 and 212, 
except presumably here. This allows us to consider the possibility that they are not 
technical Samkhya terms here either. The fact that the very next verse uses the 
word vyakti, related to (a)vyakta, in the sense of “distinction”, and that verse 212.42 
uses that same word in that same meaning, suggests a similar interpretation for 
avyakta here. I propose therefore as translation: “He taught the highest matter to 
be something that resides non-distinct in the person.” This fits in well with the fol- 
lowing verse 211.12, which tells us that he knew the distinction between ksetra and 
ksetrajna (psetraksetrajhayor vyaktim bubudhe). We may assume that this ksetrajna resides 
non-distinct in the person. 
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VEDIG TEXTS KNOWN TO PAMNI 

Many words prescribed by Panini for Vedic are only found in the 
Rgveda. Some examples are vrkati (P. 5.4.41) at RV 4.41.4; cicyuse 
(P. 6.1.36) at RV 4.30.22 ; yajadhvainam (P. 7.1.43) at RV 8.2.37; 
jagrbhma (P. 7.2.64) at RV 1.139.10 and 10.47. 1; 1 vrsanyati{ P. 7.4.36) 
at RV 9.5.6; tetikte (P. 7.4.65) at RV 4.23.7; and svatavamh payuh (P. 
8.3.11) at RV. 4.2.6. 

Three words prescribed by Panini for Vedic are only found in the 
Taittirlya Samhita: khanya- (P. 3.1.123) at TaitS 7.4.13.1; the denomi- 
native kavya (P. 7.4.39) at TaitS 7.1.20.1; and dnrhuh (P. 6.1.36) at 
TaitS 3. 2. 8. 3. Note that all three words occur in mantras. Thieme 
(1935: 64) was of the opinion that a fourth word, brahmavadya (P. 
3.1.123), is only found in the Taittirlya Samhita. This word occurs 
in a brahmana portion (at TaitS 2. 5. 8. 3) but not only there: it is 
also found atJUpBr 3. 2. 3. 2; ApSS 21.10.12; and VadhSS (Caland, 
1928: 176). Thus, no direct evidence remains that Panini knew the 
brahmana portion of the Taittirlya Samhita. 

Leopold von Schroeder (1879: 194 f.; 1881-86: 1: xl f., 2: viii 
f.) has argued that Panini knew the MaitrayanI Samhita. Not all 
of the evidence produced by him can stand scrutiny. Some cases 
are not derived from Panini but from his commentators. Others 
correspond to rules of Panini that are not confined to Vedic usage; 
these cases do not prove that Panini knew the MaitrayanI Samhita, 
or a part of it, for the simple reason that the words concerned were 
apparently also in use in other than ritual contexts. Finally, there 
are cases where Schroeder was mistaken in thinking that certain 
Vedic words prescribed by Panini occurred only in the MaitrayanI 
Samhita and not in other texts. Flowever, the following cases can 
be used to establish Panini’s acquaintance with at least certain parts 
of the MaitrayanI Samhita. P. 3.1.42 teaches the Vedic (, chandasi , 
but amantre) verbal forms abhyutsadayam akah , prajanaydm akah , and 
pavayam knyat] they occur at MaitS 1.6.5, 1.6.10 and 1.8.5, and 2.1.3, 


1 The value of this case is somewhat in doubt since TaitBr 2. 8. 2. 5 cites the 
same mantra as RV 10.47.1 with jagrbhna; it may have contained jagrbhma. 
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respectively, and nowhere else. The Vedic ( nigame ) forms sadhyai and 
sadhva (P. 6.3.1 13) are found nowhere except MaitS 1.6.3 and 3.8.5, 
respectively. Agrlya- (P. 4.4.117) is only attested at MaitS 2.7.13, 
2.9.5, and in the colophon to 3.1.10. Noncompounded bhavisnu (P. 
3.2.1 38) is found only at MaitS 1.8.1. Praniya- (P. 3. 1 . 123) is found at 
MaitS 3.9.1 and nowhere else; ucchisya- occurs only at MaitS 3.9.2. 
Purisyavahana (P. 3.2.65) is found only at MaitS 2.7.4. 

The following Vedic forms are attested only in the Kathaka 
Samhita (cf. Schroeder, 1880; 1895): ramayam akah (P. 3.1.42) at KathS 
7.7; upacayyaprda (P. 3.1.123) at KathS 11.1; and ksariti (P. 7.2.34) at 
KathS 12.11. One word occurs only in the Kathaka Samhita and 
in the Kapisthala Samhita. Since the latter “is practically a variant 
of the Kathaka” (Gonda, 1975: 327), it is here included: jagatya- (P. 
4.4.122) at KathS 1.8~KapS 1.8, and at KathS 31.7. Adhvarya in P. 
3.1.123 may indicate acquaintance with KathS 35.7 = KapS 48.9 
(Thieme, 1935: 23-24; Goto, 1987: 191 n. 355). 

A Vedic form found exclusively in a verse of the Atharvaveda 
(AVS 6.16.3, AVP 19.5.8) is ailayit. Thieme (1935: 64) maintained 
that it is formed by P. 3.1.51, and concluded from it that Panini 
knew that verse. Falk (1993a: 209-210), however, has drawn atten- 
tion to complications which invalidate this conclusion. 2 Sivatdti (P. 
4.4.143) is only found at AVP 5.36.1-9. The word mamaki, formed 
by P. 4.1.30, occurs only AVP 6. 6. 8. 3 4 

Two Vedic forms occur in the Latyayana Srauta Sutra of 
the Samaveda and nowhere else (except, of course, in the later 
Drahyayana Srauta Sutra, which is often no more than a recast of 
the former): khanya- (P. 3.1.123) at LatSS 8.2.4 and 5 (DraSS 22.2.5 
and 6); and (pra-)staiya- (id.) at LatSS 6.1.20 (DraSS 16.1.22 and 18). 
Hvarita (P. 7.2.33) occurs only in a mantra in ManSS 2.5.4.24d and 
4.4.39. Sanim sasanivamsam (P. 7.2.69) occurs in mantras in ManSS 
1.3. 4. 2 and VarSS 1.3.5.16 (cf. Floffmann, 1974). Dadharti is only 
attested in JaimBr 2. 37. 4 Tasobhagma (P. 4.4.132) is only attested 
HirSS 2.5.43 and 6.4.3. 


2 According to Thieme’s argument, Panini derives ailayit from elayati. However, 
the same verse of the Atharvaveda contains the form ilaya ( avelaya ). It follows that 
Panini, had he known this verse as a whole, would have derived ailayit from i.layati 
rather than from elayati. 

3 Cp. Mayank, 1990: 38. 

4 The corresponding plural dadhrati occurs at TaitS 2.3. 1.2, 5. 3. 9. 2; MaitS 
2.2.1; and KathS 1 1.6. However, the juxtaposition of dadharti, dardharti, dardharsi., and 
other finite verb forms seems to indicate that the precise form dadharti is meant. 
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We turn to forms excluded by Panini. 

P. 3.1.35 ( kaspratyayad dm amantre liti) forbids a periphrastic perfect 
to occur in a mantra, yet AVS 18.2.27 has gamayam cakdra (cf. Whit- 
ney, 1893: 249), AVP 18.65.10 gamayam cakartha (see Bhattacharya, 
2001: 31). 

P. 5. 1.91 ( vatsarantac chas chandasi ) prescribes -lya after words ending 
in -vatsara, resulting in forms like samvatsarlya. The next rule, 5.1.92 
(. samparipurvat kha ca), adds -Tna in the same position, provided that 
-vatsara- is preceded by sam- or pari-. This means that Panini did not 
know, or approve of, forms wherein -vatsanna- is not preceded by 
sam- or pari-. Yet such forms occur: iddvatsanna at TaitBr 1.4.10.2 
and anuvatsanna at TaitBr 1.4.10.3. 

P. 5.4.158 irtas chandasi) forbids the addition of kaP after a Bahu- 
vrlhi compound ending in -r. An exception is brdhmanabhartrka (AitAr 
5.3.2). 

P. 6.3.84 ( samanasya chandasy amurdhaprabhrtyudarkesu ) forbids substi- 
tution of sa- for samana before murdhan, prabhrti, and udarka. Yet this 
substitution has taken place in saprabhrti (PanBr 15.1.6 and KausBr 
20.4, 21.4, etc.); sodarka (PanBr 13.7.9, 13.8.1, 13.8.4, and 13.8.5; 
and KausBr 20.4, 21.4, etc.). 

P. 7. 1.26 ( netarac chandasi) prohibits the use of neuter itarad in ritual 
literature. Yet it occurs at AitBr 6.15; KausBr 12.8; SPaBr 4.5.8.14 
and 13.8.2.9; TaitBr 3. 10. 1 1.4; JaimBr 1.213, 2.75, and 2.249; and 
at SadBr 4.3.7, 4.4.10, and 4.5.8. 

P. 7.2.88 (firathamayds ca dvivacane bhdsayam) prescribes the nomina- 
tives avam and yuvdm with long penultimate d for secular language, 
thus excluding these nominatives from the Vedic language. Yet they 
occur: avam at AitBr 4.8; SaiiAr 5.7; SPaBr 4.1.5.16 and 14.1.1.23; 
BArUp[K] 3.2.13; ChanUp 8.8.1; and yuvdm at PanBr 21.1.1. 

We obtain further results by applying the rule that Panini’s gram- 
mar is to be taken seriously more strictly. Grammatical sutras that 
are not indicated as being optional must be accepted as intended 
to be of general validity. In incidental cases this may give rise to 
doubts, 5 but no such doubt attaches to the following cases. 


5 For example, P. 7.1.57 (goh padante) prescribes that the genitive plural of^o at 
the end of a verse-foot in ritual literature is gondm. This is illustrated in RV 10.47. 1. 
But the Kasika rightly observes that there are exceptions: RV 10.166.1 has gavam 
at the end of a verse-foot. 
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P. 2.3.61 ( presyabruvor haviso devatasampradane) is a rule valid for 
Brahmana literature ( anuvrtti of brahmane from rule 60; see Joshi and 
Roodbergen, 1981: 101 n. 331), prescribing a genitive for the object 
of presya and bru , if it is an oblation in an offering to a deity. It 
thus excludes the use of the accusative in such cases. Yet the accu- 
sative is often used in the Satapatha Brahmana, most clearly in 
agnisomdbhydm chagasya vapdm medah presya (SPaBr 3.8.2.27; SPaBrK 
4.8.2.21), agnisomdbhydm chagasya havih presya (SPaBr 3.8.3.29; SPaBrK 
4.8.3.18), indraya soman prasthitan presya (SPaBr 4.2.1.23; SPaBrK 
5.2.1.20), and chagandm havih prasthitam presya (SPaBr 5. 1.3. 14). 6 

P. 3.1.59 ( krmrdrruhibhyas chandasi) is a nonoptional rule (cf. Kip- 
arsky, 1979: 62) prescribing an as an aorist marker after the roots 
At, mr, dr, and ruh in ritual literature. It excludes in this way the 
forms akarsit, akarsih, akarsam, aruksat and ruksat from Vedic literature. 
Yet these forms occur, as follows: (a)karsit (GPaBr 1.3.4; ChanUp 
6.16.1); akarsih (SPaBr 10.5.5.3; GPaBr 1.3.1 1); akarsam (AVP 20.1.6; 
TaitBr 3. 7.5.5; TaitAr 10.24.1, 10.25.1; GPaBr 1.3.12); aruksat (AVS 
12.3.42; AVP 16.90.3 & 6, 17.40.2); ruksat (AVP 16.150.10). 

P. 4.4.105 (sabhayah yah) prescribes the suffix ya after sabha in the 
sense tatra sadhuh (4.4.98). The next rule, P. 4.4.106 [dhas chandasi ), 
makes an exception for ritual literature. The form sabhya derived by 
P. 4.4.105 should apparently not occur in Vedic literature. It does, 
though, at the following places: AVS 8.10.5, 19.55.6; AVP 16.133.3; 
MaitS 1.6.11; TaitBr 1.2.1.26, 3.7.4.6; and SPaBr 12.9.2.3. 

P. 5.4.103 ( anasantan napumsakac chandasi ) prescribes for ritual lit- 
erature the addition of tec to neuter Tatpurusa compounds the last 
member of which ends in -an or -as. Patanjali in his Mahabhasya 
(2: 441) makes this rule optional, in order to account for words like 
brahmasdman and devacchandas, but this merely emphasizes the fact 
that Panini’s rule is not optional. Yet there are numerous exceptions, 
some of which occur in the following texts: 7 


6 The Kanva parallel SPaBrK 6.1.3.12 ( chagandm havisam prasthitam presya) seems 
to be the only example in Vedic literature in which P. 2.3.61 is obeyed. Note that 
the single varttika on P. 2.3.61 is intended to make the rule invalid where the obla- 
tion is prasthita. This would justify all, or almost all, deviations from Panini’s rule, 
yet the fact that Panini says nothing about prasthita in this context shows that he did 
not know, or accept, these counter examples. Similarly Navathe, 1987. 

7 hdhvojas in RV 8.93.2 is considered a Bahuvrlhi, and not therefore a Tat- 
purusa compound, by Oldenberg (1909-12: 2: 144). somaparvabhih in RV 1.9.1 = 
AVS 20.71.7 = VajSM 33.25 = VajSK 32.2.8 = SVK 1.180 = SVJ 1.2.1. 7.6 can 
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AVS 19.7.2 ( mrgasiras ), 19.30.3 ( devavarman ). 

MaitS 3.6.7 ( dxksitavasas ), 3.11.9 ( vyaghraloman ). 

VajSM 19.92 ( vyaghraloman — MaitS 3.11.9). 

VajSK 21.6.13 ( vyaghraloman = MaitS 3.11.9 and VajSM 19.92). 
AitBr 1.26 ( devavarman ), 4.19 ( brahmasdman , agnistomasaman), 8.5 and 
8.6 ( vyaghracarman ). 

KausBr 2.1, 5.7, and 27.1 ( devakarman ), 5.7 (pitrkarman ), 8.7 (pasukar - 
man), 27.1 ( agnistomasaman ), 30.11 ( ratricchandas ). 

GPaBr 1.3.16 ( sarvacchandas ), 1.5.25 ( svakarman ), 2.6.6 (yajnaparvan ). 
TaitBr 1.7. 8.1 ( sardulacarman ). 

SPaBr 4. 6. 6. 5 and 13.3.3.5 ( brahmasdman ), 5. 3. 5. 3, 5.4. 1.9, and 11 
(. sardulacarman ), 6. 6. 1.4, 7.3. 1.4, etc. (adhvarakarman, agnikarman), 13.3.3.4 
(: maitravarunasdman ), 13.3.3.6 ( acchdvdkasdman ), 13.5.1.1 and 13.5.3.10 
(agnistomasaman), 14.3.1.35 ( patnikarman ). 

SPaBrK 1.1. 2. 5-6 ( mrgasiras ), 7. 2. 4. 3 and 7.3.1.9-10 ( sardulacarman ). 
JaimBr 1.149, etc. ( rathantarasdman ), 1.155, etc. ( acchdvdkasdman ), 1.172, 
etc. agnistomasaman), 2.276 (deary akarman), etc. 

PanBr 4.2.19, etc. (agnistomasaman), 4.3.1, etc. (brahmasdman), 8.10.1, 
etc. ( acchdvdkasdman ), 9.2.7 and 15 ( ksatrasdman ), 9.2.20, etc. (ratrisaman), 
11.3.8 and 9 (somasdman), 13.9.22 and 23 (varunasaman). 

SadBr 4.2.12-14 (brahmasdman). 

ArsBr 1.378 (varunasaman), etc. 
jArBr 5.3, etc. (somasdman), etc. 

SamBr 1.5.15 (svakarman), 2.1.6 (setusaman), 2.3.3 (sarpasaman). 
SatyBr, p. 72 (brahmasdman, acchdvdkasdman ). 

SariAr 1.5 (devacchandas), 3.5 ( brahmayasas , brahmatejas). 

TaitAr 1.15.1, etc. (svatejas). 

P. 5.4.142 (chandasi ca) prescribes substitution of datR for danta 
final in a Bahuvrihi compound in ritual literature. It excludes from 
the Vedic language Bahuvrihi compounds ending in danta. Yet there 
are some: krsnadanta at AitAr 3.2.4 and SahAr 11.4; islkadanta at 
AVP 1.44.2; ubhayatodanta at AitAr 2.3.1, SPaBr 1.6.3.30, SPaBrK 
2.6. 1.2 1, JaimBr 1.128,2.84 and 2.1 14 and SamBr 1.8.2; and anya- 
todanta at SPaBrK 2.6.1.21 and JaimBr 1.128, 2.84 and 2.114. 

P. 7.1.56 (sngrdmanyos chandasi) determines the form of the genitive 
plural of sri and gramani as srlnarn and grdmanindm, respectively. But 
genitive sutagramanyam occurs at SPaBr 13.4.2.5 and 13.5.2.7. 


be derived from -parva, by P. 7.1.10. 
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P. 6.4.141 reads mantresv any cider atmanah ( lopah 134) “In mantras 
there is elision of the initial [sound a\ of atman when [the instrumental 
singular ending] an follows.” It is not easy to determine the precise 
meaning of this sutra. It may not imply that atman never loses its initial 
a before other case endings, since for all we know Panini may have 
looked upon tman as a separate vocable, but this sutra clearly excludes 
the occurrence of atmand in mantras. This form is found, however, 
in mantras at the following places: AVS 8.2.8—AVP 16.3.9; AVS 
9.5.31-36-AVP 16.99.8; AVS 18.2.7; AVS 19.33.5-AVP 12.5.5; 
AVP 3.28.1, 16.100.5-11, and 16.119.1-3; VajSM 32.11-VajSK 
35.3.8; and MaitS 2.8.14. 

To the above cases the following may be added: 

P. 2.4.48 ( hemantasisirav ahoratre ca chandasi ) implies, as Thieme 
(1935: 13) rightly pointed out, that Panini “must have known sisira- 
as a neuter .” However, sisira is masculine at SVK 3.4.2; SVJ 2.3.3; 
AVS 6.55.2 and 12.1.36; AVP 17.4.6 and 19.9.3; SPaBr 2.1. 3.1, 
2.6.1. 2, 8.7.1. 7 and 8, 13.6.1.10 and ll;SPaBrK 1. 1.3.1 and 1. 2.3.6; 
JaimBr 1.313, 2.51, 2.211, 2.356; and TaitAr 1.6.1. 

P. 3.1.118 (pratyapibhyam graheh [without chandasi ; see Kielhorn, 
1885: 192 (195); Thieme, 1935: 16]) prescribes pratigrhya- and 
apigrhya-. Katyayana’s varttika on this sutra confines it to Vedic litera- 
ture ( chandas ) and Patanjali mentions the alternatives pratigrdhya- and 
apigrahya-. The last two forms were apparently not known to Panini, 
yet apratigrahya- occurs at SamBr 1.7.2. 
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THE FORM OF THE RGVEDA KNOWN TO PAMNI 

The authorities mentioned in the Rgveda Pratisakhya are: 
Anyatareya 1 (3.22(208)), Gargya (1.15(16); 6.36(412); 11.17(629); 
1 1.26(638); 13.31(739)), Pancala (2.33(137); 2.81(185)), Pracya 
(2.33(137); 2.81(185)); Maksavya (Intr. v. 2); Mandukeya (Intr. v. 2; 
3.14(200)), Yaska (17.42(993)), Vedamitra (1.51(52)), Vyali (3.23(209); 
3.28(214); 6.43(419); 13.31(739); 13.37(745)), Sakatayana (1.16(17); 
13.39(747)), Sakala (1.64(65); 1.75(76); 6.14(390); 6.20(396); 6.24(400); 
6.27(403); 11.19(631); 11.21(633); 11.61(673)), Sakalya (3.13(199); 
3.22(208); 4.13(232); 13.31(739)), Sakalya (sthavira) (2.81(185)), 
Sakalya-pitr (4.4(223)), Suravlra (Intr. v. 3), Suravlra-suta (Intr. v. 3). 
None of the opinions ascribed to these authorities in the Pratisakhya 
itself has an effect on the metre of the hymns. However, many of 
these authorities are mentioned elsewhere in ancient and classical 
literature, 2 3 and opinions are ascribed to them which are not found 
in the Rgveda Pratisakhya. Many of these other opinions do not 
affect the metre either, but there are some which do in a way that 
deserves our attention: 

(i) Panini’s Astadhyayl contains the following rule: P. 6.1.127: iko 
‘savarne sakalyasya hrasvas ca [samhitayam (72), ekah purvaparayoh (84), na 
(115)? aci (125)] “[In the opinion] of Sakalya, in connected speech 
(. samhita ), no single [substitute] of what precedes and what follows 
[comes] in the place of [the vowels] i, i, u, u, r, f, l, when a dissimi- 
lar vowel follows; and [if the earlier vowel is long,] a short [vowel 
comes in its place]. ” This interpretation may be improved upon by 
reading the word chandasi “in Sacred Literature” into this rule, from 


1 The Rgveda Pratisakhya does not enable us to decide whether “Anyatareya” 
or “Anyatareya” is the correct name. Caturadhyayika 3.74 / 3.3.27 & 29 (accord- 
ing to Whitney it is part of the commentary), however, cites the opinion of one 
Anyatareya; see Whitney, 1862: 174; Deshpande, 1997: 447. 

- Many such passages are given in Mimamsaka, 1973: I: 69-71, and elsewhere 
in the same book, to be found with the help of the index (Mimamsaka, 1973: III: 
111-50). 

3 See below. 
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the preceding one. Both the mention of the name “Sakalya” and 
the unusual kind of sandhi described support this. We may assume 
that this rule was (also) valid for the Rgveda. 

The Rgveda in its present form is not in agreement with Sakalya’s 
rule. The earlier form of the Rgveda, on the other hand, agrees 
with it in a most striking manner. E. Vernon Arnold (1905) makes 
the following statements about the original Rgveda. First: “Before 
dissimilar vowels final -i -I -u -u are regularly used without hiatus” 
(p. 76). Second: “The vowels -T, -u are regularly shortened when 
followed by dissimilar vowels, but there are many exceptions” (p. 
135). Third: “Final -a, -a are regularly combined with an initial vowel 
or diphthong following; and final -i -I -u -u are regularly combined 
with similar vowels, that is -i or -i with either -i or -7, and -u or -u 
with either -u or - u ” (p. 72). These three statements are so close 
to the opinion ascribed to Sakalya in P. 6.1.127 as to be almost a 
translation of that rule. 

(ii) Purusottamadeva’s Bhasavrtti on P. 6.1.77 contains the following 
line (quoted in Mishra, 1972: 30n, 32n; Mlmamsaka, 1973: I: 26): 
ikdrn yanbhir vyavadhanam vyadigalavayor iti vaktavyam / dadhiyatra dadhy 
atra madhuvatra madhv atra / “It must be stated that [in the opinion] 
of Vyadi and Galava there is separation of [the vowels] i, u, r, { by 
[the consonants] y, v, r, l [respectively. Examples are] dadhi-y-atra [for 
dadhi atra, where we normally find] dadhy atra, madhu-v-atra [for madhu 
atra, where we normally find] madhv atra.” The kind of sandhi here 
ascribed to Vyadi and Galava is not found in our Rgveda. (It is found 
in a few places elsewhere in Vedic literature; see Mlmamsaka, 1973: 
I: 27 f.) It would, however, make good the metre of the hymns of 
the Rgveda in innumerable instances (Whitney, 1888: 39, § 113). 

(iii) The third case rests upon a somewhat unorthodox interpreta- 
tion of some rules of the Astadhyayl, 4 an interpretation which, 
however, has rather strong arguments to support it. They will be 
discussed below. 


4 Cardona (1999: 239), while reviewing this passage, draws attention to the 
orthodox interpretation of the rules concerned, and maintains without argument 
that this orthodox interpretation has to be followed. He seems to overlook the fact 
that an historical approach sometimes carries the obligation to question traditional 
interpretations. 
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Panini’s grammar contains the following three rules: 

— P. 8.3.17: bhobhagoaghoapurvasyayo ‘si [roh (16), rah (14)] “In the place 
of r of rU, which is preceded by bho , bhago, agho, -a or -a, [comes] 
y, when a vowel or voiced consonant follows.” 

— P. 8.3.18: vyor laghuprayatnatarah sakatayanasya [, asi (17)] “Accord- 
ing to Sakatayana, in the place of v and y [comes a substitute] of 
which the [articulatory] effort is lighter, when a vowel or voiced 
consonant follows.” 

— P. 8.3.19: lopah sdkalyasya \vyoh (18), asi (17)] “According to Sakalya, 
there is elision of v andjy when a vowel or voiced consonant fol- 
lows.” 

When these rules are applied to a word ending in -as that is 
followed by a-, this sandhi evolves: -as+a- > -a-rU+a- (8.2.66) > - 
ay+a- (8.3.17), or the same with lighter articulatory effort (8.3.17&18), 
or again -a+a- (8.3.17&19). None of these three forms is ever found 
in our Rgveda, which invariably has -o- or -o+a-. However, the 
metre requires two distinct syllables, of which the first is metrically 
short, in the vast majority of cases (Wackernagel, 1896: 324, § 272b; 
Ghatage, 1948: 14). Oldenberg (1888: 458) has argued that the origi- 
nal reading was -a+a-? We note that this is the opinion of Sakalya 
expressed in P. 8.3.19 as interpreted here. Oldenberg (1888: 457-58) 
further shows that -ay for -as occurs in Vedic literature, and does not 
exclude the possibility that -ay+a- for -as+a- was the original form 
in the Rgveda. This would correspond to the opinions presumably 
attributed to Sakatayana (P. 8.3.18) and Panini (if P. 8.3.17 does 
indeed present Panini’s opinion). 

All these three passages require some further comments. 

ad (i) There is no reason to doubt that the Sakalya mentioned in 
the Astadhyayl is identical with the Sakalya mentioned in the Rgveda 
Pratisakhya. On one occasion we find an opinion ascribed to Sakalya 
in the Astadhyayl which the Rgveda Pratisakhya ascribes to the fol- 
lowers of Sakalya (Bronkhorst, 1982). P. 1.1.16, moreover, appears 
to associate Sakalya with a Padapatha. We know from Nirukta 6.28 
that the author of the Padapatha of the Rgveda was called thus. 


Ghatage’s (1948) attempts to prove that the passages concerned must be read 
-S+a-, with short 6, show at best that this was “an intermediate stage of abhinihita 
sandhi’, as he himself seems to admit (p. 18). 
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The connection of the Sakalya mentioned in the Astadhyayi with 
the Rgveda may therefore be considered as established. 

ad (ii) Of the two, Vyadi (or Vyali) and Galava, only the first 
one is mentioned in the Rgveda Pratisakhya. It is unlikely that 
Purusottamadeva derived his knowledge directly or indirectly from 
the Samgraha, a work reputedly 6 written by someone called ‘Vyadi’. 
All we know about this work (see Mlmamsaka, 1973: I: 282-90) 
shows that the Samgraha dealt with philosophical questions, and 
was not just a grammar. We are therefore justified in neglecting the 
claim of the commentator Abhayanandin on the Jainendra gram- 
mar to the effect that this rule derives from the Samgraha and is 
there ascribed to “some” (Jainendra Mahavrtti 1.2.1: ikam yanbhir 
vyavadhanam ekesam iti samgrahah ; quoted in Mlmamsaka, 1973: I: 26 
n). We further do not have to decide whether the two Vyadis are 
one and the same or not. 

ad (iii) The example -as+a- would yield -o- according to the ortho- 
dox interpretation of Panini’s grammar, in the following manner: 
-as+a- > -a-rU+a- (8.2.66) > -a-u+a- (6.1.113) > -o+a- (6.1.87) > 
-o- (6.1.109). There can be no doubt that this form of sandhi was 
also accepted by Panini, for his own grammar makes abundant use 
of it, e.g., in P. 8.3.17 (see above) which has yosi for yas+asi. The 
question is if only this form was accepted. Some circumstances indi- 
cate that such is not the case. 

The fact is that a strict application of the principles of Panini’s 
grammar can not lead to -o- but only to -ay+a (with normal or lighter 
y), and -a+a-\ To understand why, we must recall that the substitute 
rU for j is introduced in P. 8.2.66, a rule which is part of the last 
three sections of the Astadhyayi, the so-called “Tripadl”, which has 
a linear rule ordering (Bronkhorst, 1980: 72 f.). Use of P. 8.2.66 can 
therefore only be followed by application of a rule which comes after 
P. 8.2.66, certainly not by application of P. 6.1.113, which would 
be necessary to obtain -o-. 


6 See the explicit statement to that effect in Bhartrhari’s Mahabhasya Dipika, 
ed. AL p. 23 1. 19. Vyadi and the Samgraha are both mentioned in Patanjali’s 
Mahabhasya, possibly with the understanding that the former was the author of 
the latter; see Scharfe, 1977: 125. 
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The location of P. 6.1.113 is the most flagrant violation of the 
principle of linear rule ordering of the Tripadl which there is in 
the Astadhyayi (cf. Buiskool, 1939: 83, 99). P. 6.1.113 reads: ato ror 
aplutad aplute [ati (109), ut (111)] “In the place of rU which follows 
a that is not prolated, [comes] u, when a non-prolated a follows.” 
This rule presupposes the presence of the substitute rU. But rU is not 
introduced except in the Tripadl. Stricdy speaking P. 6.1.1 13 should 
never apply, and be superfluous. Why was P. 6.1.1 13 not located in 
the Tripadl, somewhere after P. 8.2.66 and before P. 8.3.17? 

I think that there are two answers to this question and that they 
may be valid simultaneously. The first is that P. 6.1.113 has to 
“feed” P. 6.1.87 in the derivation of -o- out of -as+a- (see above). 
This answer alone is not fully satisfying, for if the linear ordering of 
the Tripadl was to be broken, then why not after the application of 
P. 6.1.1 13? 7 The second answer is that if P. 6.1.113 were located 
in the Tripadl, it would make the derivation of -ay+a- / -ay+a- / -a+a- 
out of -as+a- impossible. That this second answer leads to a result 
which agrees so well with the original Rgveda only confirms that it 
is most probably correct. 

The above shows that Sakalya was not the final redactor of the 
Rgveda, 8 as Patanjali’s Mahabhasya seems to say he was (on 
P. 1.4.84, vol. I, p. 347, 1. 3: sakalena sukrtam samhitam anunisamya 
devah prdvarsat). Patanjali’s mistaken opinion no doubt illustrates the 


7 As far as I can see, no difficulties would arise if P. 6.1.113 and 6.1.87 — but 
then also P. 6.1.109 and 6.1.78 — were taken into the Tripadl, in this order (after 
8.2.66 and before 8.3.19, of course). If this is correct, the riddles surrounding P. 
6.1.1 13 intensify and depend for their solution exclusively on the second answer. 

8 Cardona (1999: 238) criticizes this statement on the basis of his unconvinc- 
ing objections to point (in) (see note 4, above). Cp. Deshpande (1997: 81): “[W]e 
know that Panini knew Sakalya’s RV Samhita, as he directly quotes Sakalya’s 
opinions in several places [...] However, can we be certain that he knew Sakalya’s 
recension exactly as we know it today? Did he know the RV with 1 for intervocalic 
d, or did his version not have this feature? In my opinion, the latter alternative 
is more likely. If the RV recension of Sakalya which has come down to us shows 
somewhat different features than what were known to Panini, is it possible for us 
to say that only one of these versions is a true Sakalya recension, and that what 
survives is not a Sakalya recension in a real sense? Or should we rather abandon 
the view of the supposed immutability of these recensions, and accept a view that 
the recensions once formulated by scholars like Sakalya [...] did undergo a slow 
process of marginal change [?]” 
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process of apotheosis which Sakalya underwent, 9 as I have observed 
elsewhere (Bronkhorst, 1982). 

I shall now show that other data we possess about Sakalya and 
his Padapatha agree, or at any rate do not disagree, with the view 
that Sakalya preceded the final redaction of the Rgveda. 

Aitareya Aranyaka 3.2.6 lays down two rules: where there is doubt 
whether or not n is to be used, there n must indeed be used; 10 
where there is a similar doubt regarding s, there s must be used (p. 
139: sayadi vicikitset sanakaram bravani3m anakdrd3m iti sanakdram eva 
bruyat sasakaram bravdm3m asakdrd3m iti sasakaram eva bruyat). The same 
chapter of the Aitareya Aranyaka (3.1.2) mentions the opinion of 
Sakalya regarding the mystical significance of union ( samhita ). Doubts 
regarding the correct form of the Rgveda were apparently still alive 
in the time after Sakalya. 

Six verses of the Rgveda have no Padapatha. They are RV 7.59. 12; 
10.20.1; 121.10; 190.1-2-3 (Kashikar, 1951: 44). This absence is 
most easily explained by the assumption that these verses were not 
considered part of the Rgveda by Sakalya. It further shows that 
the final redactors did not hesitate to deviate from the composer of 
the Padapatha in deciding what did, and what did not, belong to 
the Rgveda. (It is interesting to note that at least one hymn of the 
Rgveda (10.95) is known to have had fewer verses than at present 
at as late a date as that of the Satapatha Brahmana. See Oldenberg, 
1912: 303.) 

Oldenberg (1888: 384-85) points out that the Samhita text con- 
tains several nom. sing. fem. words ending in -d which are not joined 
with a following vowel. Oldenberg, following Lanman, explains this 
by assuming that the final redactors of the Rgveda considered these 
words as really ending in -ah. The Padapatha, on the other hand, 


9 Interestingly, Patanjali has no respect for the makers of Padapathas (padakdra ), 
for he says that they must follow grammar ( laksana ), rather than vice versa: na 
laksanena padakdra anuvartydh / padakarair nama laksanam amwartyam / yathdlaksamm 
padam kartavyam / / (vol. II, p. 85, 11. 4-5; vol. Ill, p. 117, 11. 18-19; p. 398, 11. 8-10). 
We may recall that also Yaska did not hesitate to disagree with Sakalya’s Padapatha 
(Nirukta 6.28). 

10 This advice has been followed by the Taittiriyas with regard to borrowed 
mantras (Renou, 1947: 33n). According to Bhartrhari (Mahabhasya Dipika ed. AL 
p. 1 1. 7) the Taittiriyas read even the word agni with n. This probably refers to 
Taittiriya Brahmana 3.5.6 (borrowed from RV 6.16.34): agnir vrtrani janghanat. This 
line has no n in agnir in our version of that text, but Jayanta Bhatta records that it 
sometimes does (Nyayamanjari vol. I, p. 685). 
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presents all these forms as actually ending in -a. This suggests that 
the maker of the Padapatha and the final redactors of the Samhita 
were different persons. Since the final redactors did not consider the 
Padapatha authoritative (see above, further fn. 9), this fact does not 
conflict with Sakalya’s temporal priority to these redactors. 11 

In what phase of the development of the Rgveda does Panini fit? 
There is no doubt that Panini came after Sakalya, for he mentions 
him four times (P. 1.1.16; 6.1.127; 8.3.19; 4.51; see above). The 
question is: Had the Rgveda known to Panini already obtained the 
form which it had at the time of the Rgveda Pratisakhya, and which 
was to remain virtually unchanged ever since? Three passages in 
the AstadhyayT may indicate that this was not the case. 12 

(i) P. 6.1.134: so’ci lope cet padapuranam [sulopah (132)] “There is eli- 
sion of [the nom. sing, case-affix] sU of sa ‘he’ before a vowel, if, 
in case of elision, there is completion of the Pada.” This rule is 
obeyed in our Rgveda where sas is followed by a vowel different 
from a; e.g., in RV 1.32.15: sed u raja ksayati carsamndm for sah / it / 
etc., and in RV 8.43.9: sausadhlr arm rudhyase for sah / osadhih / etc. 
(cf. Oldenberg, 1888: 464; Arnold, 1905: 74). Where, on the other 
hand, sas is followed by a- and the metre requires contraction, “ist 
in einer Reihe von Fallen sd- iiberliefert [...], in einigen andern so 
a- oder so mit dem Abhinihita Sandhi” (Oldenberg, 1888: 464; cf. 
Arnold, 1897: 292). Oldenberg is of the opinion that all these cases 
originally had hi-. 13 Apparently Panini defends here quite generally 
an older reading which survived but in a number of cases. More- 
over, Panini’s concern for metre contrasts with the unconcern in 
this respect found in the Rgveda Pratisakhya; see Oldenberg, 1888: 
372-73n; Muller, 1891: lxxix f. 

(ii) P. 6.1.115: nantahpadam avyapare 14 [samhitayam (72), ekah purvapa- 
rayoh (84), purvah (107), eiiah padantad ati (109)] “In a Samhita [text], 


11 Oldenberg (1888: 386) thinks that these redactors preceded the Padapatha. 
Since he gives no real arguments, we can ignore his opinion. 

12 On the form of the Rgveda at the time of Patanjali, see below. 

13 Oldenberg later (1907: 834-35) changed his view, on the basis of the later 
language. This, of course, is a weak argument. Panini’s rule is evidence that Ol- 
denberg’s earlier opinion was the correct one. 

14 This is the reading found in Patanjali’s Mahabhasya. The Kasika has: 
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when e or o which are final in a word precede, [and] when a which 
is not [itself] followed by v or y follows, [then] the preceding [sound 
is] not the single [substitute] of both the preceding and the follow- 
ing [sound], when [these sounds occur] in the interior of a Pada.” 
P. 6.1.116: avyadavadyddavakramuravratayamavantvavasyusu ca [samhi- 
tayam (72), ekah purvaparayoh (84), purvah (107), enah padantad ati (109), 
ndntahpadam (115)] “In a Samhita [text], when e or o which are final 
in a word precede, [and] when a follows which is [the initial sound] 
in [one of the following words:] avydt, avadyat, avakramuh, avrata, ayam, 
avantu, avasyu, [then] the preceding [sound is] not the single [substi- 
tute] of both the preceding and the following [sound], when [these 
sounds occur] in the interior of a Pada.” 

P. 6. 1 . 1 16 is not always in agreement with the facts of our Rgveda. 
There are at least two places where ayam has been joined with a 
preceding -e or -o, viz. RV 1.108.6 vmano ‘yam and RV 5.30.3 vahate 
‘yam. Nowhere does ayam behave in the prescribed manner. Avasyu 
is joined with a preceding -o in RV 8.21.1 bharanto ‘vasyavah. And 
avantu is always joined with a preceding -e or -o (RVePra 2.40(144); 
Bohtlingk, 1887: 298). The precise prescription contained in P. 
6.1.116 makes it very difficult to believe, with Thieme (1935: 51), 
that this rule does “not imply strict application”. 

A glance at the metrically restored text of the Rgveda (van Noo- 
ten & Holland, 1994) shows that there is indeed no need to accept 
Thieme’s belief. We there find that P. 6. 1 . 1 16 is in almost complete 
agreement with the original form of that text. We find there RV 
1.108.6 vmano ayam and RV 8.21.1 bharanto avasyavah , contrary to 
the preserved text. Avantu is here never joined with preceding -e or 
-o (RV 6.52.4: dhruvaso avantu', 4.33.3, 5.41.11, 10.15.1, 10.77.8: no 
avantu', 7.36.7: vajino avantu', 10.15.5: te avantu). The one occurrence of 
avadyat after -e or -o is RV 4.4. 15, which has mitramaho avadyat, both in 
the preserved and in the metrically restored text; the one instance of 
avakramuh after -e or -o is RV 7.32.27 masivaso avakramuh, again in both 
texts; avrata follows -e or -o at RV 6.14.3 ( siksanto avratam ) and 9.73.5 
(. samdahanto avratdn ), both times without single substitute in both ver- 
sions of the text. Avasyu never joins preceding -e or -o'. To RV 8.2 1 . 1 


prakrtyantahpadam avyapare. The Bhasya-reading seems to be older, for, although 
Patanjali is acquainted with the reading prakrtyd, Katyayana’s varttikas show no sign 
of such an acquaintance. See Thieme, 1935: 47-48. The word prakrtyd may have 
been borrowed from RVePra 2.51 (155), which defines the meaning ofj bragrhya. 
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we can now add RV 3.42.9 (, kusikaso avasyavah ) and 7.32.17 ( parthivo 
avasyur). Avyat does not occur in the Rgveda; this is not problematic, 
for there is no reason to think that P. 6.1.116 applies only to that 
text. The only exception to P. 6.1.116 in the metrically restored text 
of the Rgveda appears to be RV 5.30.3 vahate ‘yarn. 

We will see below that there is reason to believe that sutras 
6.1.115 and 1 16 were forerunners of certain sutras from the Rgveda 
Pratisakhya. Like the latter, but presumably on a larger scale, they 
did imply strict application. 

(iii) Panini appears to consider the sandhi form -ay+a- for -as+a- 
correct, which agrees with the original Rgveda, but not with the 
Rgveda known to us. This has been explained above. 

It must still be shown that the sutras 6.1.134 and 6.1.1 15-1 16 really 
are about the Veda. In the case of P. 6.1.134 there can be no 
doubt. The preceding rule contains the word chandasi “in Sacred 
Literature”. The Kasika illustrates the rule with the help of the two 
examples from the Rgveda which were reproduced above (and adds 
that some think that the rule is not confined to Vedic verse alone: 
padagrahanenatra slokapadasyapi grahanam kecit icchanti; this would justify 
a verse subsequently quoted in the Kasika). Indeed, wherever the 
word pada is used in the Astadhyayl to specify a context (as it does 
in P. 6.1.134 and P. 6.1.115), it appears to refer to feet of Vedic 
verse. The remaining places are: P. 3.2.66 ( haiye ‘ nantahpadam ): here 
chandasi is understood from rule 63; P. 8.3.9 ( dirghad ati samanapade ): 
rksu is understood from the preceding rule; P. 6.1.115 ( nantahpadam 
avyapare ) and 8.3.103 (yusmattattataksuhsv antahpadam ): her e yajusi “in 
a sacrificial formula in prose” occurs in a following rule (P. 6.1.117 
and 8.3.104 respectively), suggesting that the verse-feet {pada ) talked 
about in the earlier rules likewise belong to sacrificial formulas, and 
therefore to Vedic verse; P. 8.1.6 (prasamupodah padapurane), finally, 
deals with a phenomenon which is only found in Vedic verse (see 
the Kasika on this rule). 

P. 8.3.17, which justifies the sandhi form -ay+a- for -as+a-, occurs 
in the company of P. 8.3.18 and 19, which mention Sakatayana and 
Sakalya respectively (see above). These two authorities are mentioned 
in the Rgveda Pratisakhya, and their opinions may be considered to 
apply also to the Rgveda, if not primarily to that work. It is therefore 
safe to say the same of P. 8.3.17. 
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The above strongly suggests that Panini worked with a version of the 
Rgveda which is earlier than the versions described in the Rgveda 
Pratisakhya. A possible objection would be that Panini’s version is not 
earlier, but quite simply different from the ones of the Pratisakhya. 
And indeed, we have no guarantee that the Rgveda Pratisakhya 
describes all the versions of the Rgveda which existed in its time. 
The fact that we obtain opinions of the authorities mentioned in the 
Pratisakhya from sources other than the Pratisakhya shows that the 
information provided by the Pratisakhya is in no way complete. 

There is, nonetheless, reason to think that Panini did not draw 
upon an altogether different version of the Rgveda. To begin with, 
Panini mentions Sakalya on four occasions (see above) and also 
knows of the Sakalas, or so it seems (P. 4.3.128). Perhaps more 
important, his rules 6.1.115-116 (discussed above) appear to be an 
earlier version of some rules of the Rgveda Pratisakhya. 15 This will 
now be shown. 

P. 6.1.1 15-1 16 specify the circumstances in which e and o retain 
their original form before a. The Rgveda Pratisakhya adopts the 
opposite procedure: it specifies the circumstances when e and o merge 
with a. In spite of this difference, there is a remarkable similarity. 

RVePra 2.35(139) reads: antahpadam akarac cet samhitayam laghor 
laghu yakarady aksaram param vakarady api va bhavet “In the interior of 
a Pada, if, in the Samhita [text], a light syllable beginning with j or 
even v follows a light vowel a, [this a becomes one with the preceding 
e or o]”. This means the same as P. 6.1.115, and more. In addition it 
contains a restriction on that rule. According to P. 6.1.1 15, e and o 
merge with a following a, when that a is followed by v orjy. Accord- 
ing to RVePra 2.35(139), e and o merge with a following a , when 
that a is followed by v or y, and is a light vowel, and when moreover the 
syllable beginning with v or y is light. 

The advantage of the formulation in the Pratisakhya is clear. 
Of the seven exceptions which Panini had to enumerate in rule P. 
6.1.116, six are excluded by the added restriction of the Pratisakhya. 
But a price had to be paid. Twenty exceptions are enumerated in the 
immediately following sutras of the Rgveda Pratisakhya. 16 This 


5 Already Renou (1957: 120, n. 580) pointed at the similarity between P. 
6.1.1 15 f. and RVePra 2.35(139) f. 

16 Sandhi with preceding e or o does takes place in avartrah, avyatyai, ayopdstih, 
avantu , aviratd, avatvacah, amrate, avamsi, avah (RVePra 2.40(144)). Further exceptions: 
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means that the complicated qualification which we find in RVePra 
2.35(139) does not in any way simplify the description of the sub- 
ject-matter. The formulation of the Pratisakhya can most easily be 
accounted for by taking it as an attempted (but in the end not very 
successful) improvement upon an earlier formulation, the one found 
in the Astadhyayl or one closely similar to it. 

I shall now enumerate a few more circumstances which fit the con- 
clusion that Panini preceded the Rgveda Pratisakhya and made use 
of an earlier version of the Rgveda. 

Panini’s grammar does not know the retroflex consonant /. 17 Our 
Rgveda contains this sound, but we know that not all versions had it 
(Bronkhorst, 1982). The introduction of /was “doubtless a dialectical 
anticipation of the more general identical process in MidIA” (Allen, 
1962: 54) and may have taken place rather late. This is supported 
by the fact that / occupies the place of d where our Rgveda would 
otherwise have had d between two vowels, not where the original Rgveda 
would otherwise have had d between two vowels (Wackernagel, 1896: 255- 
56). E.g., vidv-ahga was originally pronounced viduv-ahga, but contains 
nonetheless no /. One way of explaining the absence of / in the 
Astadhyayl is that Panini lived before this sound made its appear- 
ance in the Veda, and therefore before the Rgveda Pratisakhya. 18 
(If Panini lived after the sound / had found entrance into the Sakala 
version of the Rgveda, it would be hard to account for the absence 
of / from the Astadhyayl by saying that this sound was not used in 
the language of the region where Panini lived (Ltiders, 1923: 30 1 - 
02). Panini knew the Sakalas (see above) and therefore probably also 
the peculiarities of their version of the Rgveda. If these peculiarities 
included / in Panini’s time, this sound would, and should, have been 
mentioned in the Astadhyayl, irrespective of the presence or absence 


agne ‘yam (RVePra 2.42(146 )); yavase ‘visyan, vrtrahatye ‘mil (RVePra 2.43(147)); tavase 
‘vaci, vahate ‘yam, januso ‘yd (RVePra 2.44(148)); viso ‘yanta, santo ‘vadyani, bharanto 
‘vasyavah (RVePra 2.45(149)); te ‘vardhanta (RVePra 2.46(150)); te ‘vindan (RVePra 
2.47(151)). 

17 Cardona’s (1999: 238-239) following remark is unintelligible to me: “Assum- 
ing that Panini acknowledged Sakalya’s padapatha [with intervocalic l, JB] and 
also knew of the Rgvedapratisakhya, the fact that he does not have a special rule 
providing for intervocalic -d- and -dh- to be replaced by -l- and -Ui- is understand- 
able [...]” 

18 That the Padapatha contains / may be explained by the process of sakalization, 
which also affected the Rgveda Pratisakhya (Bronkhorst, 1982). 
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of the sound in Panini’s own dialect.) 

Vowels with the svarita accent are described as follows in the 
Astadhyayl: 

P. 1.2.31: samdharah svaritah [ac (27)] “A vowel which is a mixture 
[of an udatta and an anudatta vowel] is svarita .” 

P. 1.2.32: tasyadita udattam ardhahrasvam “Of that [. svarita vowel] 
half [the length of] a short [vowel, starting] from the beginning, is 
udatta .” 

There has been some discussion as to why this description is 
included in the Astadhyayl (Thieme, 1957; Cardona, 1968), but this 
does not concern us here. We note the difference from the Rgveda 
Pratisakhya, 19 which has the following sutras: 

RVePra 3.4(189-90): tasyodattatarodattad ardhamatrardham eva va “Of 
that [ svarita accent 20 ] half a matra or even half [of the svarita 
accent] is higher than the udatta [accent].'’ 

RVePra 3.5(191): anudattah parah s'esah sa udattasrutih “The following 
remainder [of the svarita accent] is anudatta ; it sounds like udatta .” 
RVePra 3.6(192) further specifies that this description is not valid 
when a syllable follows which has an udatta or svarita accent. The 
commentator Uvata explains that in such cases the latter part of 
the svarita accent becomes really udatta (p. 1 1 4: yadi tudattam svaritam 
va param syat tadanudattah parah sesah syat). The Rgveda Pratisakhya 
clearly describes a circumflex accent that is more “developed” than 
the one described in the Astadhyayl. This “development” may be 
due to the tradition of recitation without understanding which has 
preserved Vedic texts from a certain time onward. The implication 
is, once again, that the Rgveda Pratisakhya is of later date than the 
Astadhyayl. 21 

The argumentation in this appendix is cumulative: the separate 
arguments separately support the conclusions. The force of the 
arguments taken separately may vary, but this does not mean that 
the general conclusions would have to be given up if one or more 


19 The Astadhyayl differs in this respect from the other Pratisakhyas as well. 
See Whitney’s (1862: 164-69) description of the svarita in the Pratisakhyas. 

20 The terms udatta, anudatta and svarita apply to vowels in the Astadhyayl, to 
accents in the Rgveda Pratisakhya (Cardona, 1968: 455). 

21 Cardona (1968: 459) thinks that the description of svarita in the Astadhyayl 
was only meant for svarita vowels occurring in the Astadhyayl. This seems un- 
likely. 
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of the arguments were to be shown to be invalid. Cardona (1999: 
235 ff.) does not seem to have realized this, for his criticism of 
the arguments presented above concentrates almost exclusively on 
the “unorthodox interpretation of some rules of the Astadhyayl” 
presented in point (iii), above. In spite of this, he concludes that 
the “claims concerning the relative chronology of Panini and the 
Rgveda Pratisakhya and about the Rgveda text known to Panini 
remain unsubstantiated” (p. 239-240). It is difficult to understand 
this. There may be difference of appreciation of the strength of the 
particular argument he criticizes, but there are others: among them 
the remarkable similarities between a straight application of certain 
rules of Panini and the original form of the Rgveda as reconstructed 
by modern scholars. These remain untouched in Cardona’s criticism, 
even though they might by themselves be considered sufficient to 
justify the conclusions reached. 



APPENDIX V 


VEDIC TEXTS KNOWN TO PATANJALI 

Many ‘quotations’ in Patanjali’s Mahabhasya occur in pairs which 
resemble each other closely. Are both of them quotations? The 
impression is rather created that in many of these cases an unusual 
form is cited in a Vedic quotation, which is then followed by the 
same phrase containing the more usual form. While the first phrase 
can in most cases be found in the Veda, the second one cannot. The 
Bhasya under P. 5.4.30 vt. 5, for example, contains a long list of 
such pairs; the first half contains a word with a redundant ( svarthe ) 
suffix, the second half has the word without that suffix. One such 
pair is j any am tdbhih sajanyam tdbhih / janam tdbhih sajanam tdbhih /. The 
first half can be traced to JaimBr 2.182; the second half cannot be 
traced in the Veda. In the same way we can explain the pairs sva 
okye (RV 1.91.13 etc.) besides sva oke (not traced); niskevalyam (MaitS 
2.8.9 etc.) besides niskevalam (untraced); stomam janaydmi navyamd (RV 
1.109.2 etc.) besides stomam janaydmi navam (un traced); pra no navyebhih 
(TaitBr 3.6.9. 1) besides pra no navaih (untraced); s a pra puny ah (RV 
6.14.1 etc.) besides sa pra purvah (untraced); agnim vah purvyam (RV 
8.23.7 etc.) besides agnim vah purvam (untraced); tarn jus asv a y avis thy a 
(RV 3.28.2) besides tamjusasvayavistha (untraced); hotravaham yavisthyam 
(RV 5.26.7 etc.) besides hotravaham yavistham (untraced); samavad. vasati 
(MaitS 2.2.7 etc.) besides samam vasati (untraced); samavad viryani karoti 
(TaitS 3.2.2. 1) besides samani viryani karoti (untraced). The position 
that in cases like these the second half of the pair is no more than 
an explanation of the first half finds especially strong support in 
the pair dmusydyanasya (AVS 10.5.36 etc.) besides amusya putrasya. 
Also elsewhere in the Mahabhasya pairs occur which support this 
view. An example is sambhrtya eva sambhdrdh (MaitS 1.7.2 etc.) besides 
sambharyd eva sambhdrdh (untraced) under P. 3.1.112 vt. 4; here the 
second phrase is a paraphrase of the first one using the other permit- 
ted form. The following case is similar: yo jagara tarn rcah kamayante 
(RV 5.44.14) besides yo jajagara tarn rcah kamayante (untraced), under 


1 Corrected with Rau (1985) from stobhair [...] 
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P. 6.1.8 vt. 1. The passage where the second ‘quotations’ are most 
obviously meant as an explanation of a Vedic peculiarity in the first 
occurs twice over in the Mahabhasya, once under P. 6.1.9 vt. 4 and 
again under P. 8.2.25 vt. 3. The pairs here illustrate the irregular 
elision of individual sounds in the Veda. The examples include tub- 
hyedam ague (RV 5.1 1.5 etc.) which would be tubhyam idam ague if the 
normal rules of grammar had been followed (iti prapte); ambandm caruh 
(KathS 15.5 etc.) which would be nambandm caruh', avyadhimr ugandh 
(AVP 1.42.1 etc.) which would have been avyadhinih sugandh. 

This last passage contains a further pair of examples which, this 
time, can both be traced to Vedic texts. The Mahabhasya reads (III 
p. 14 1. 8-9): iskartaram adhvarasya / niskartaram adhvarasyeti prapte /. 
The first half occurs RV 10.140.5 and elsewhere; the second half 
KathS 16.14 and elsewhere (see Rau 22). Yet it is clear that here 
too the second half is Patanjali’s explanation of the first. Rau real- 
izes this, for he does not list the second half as a Vedic quotation; 
he merely mentions it under the first half. We must conclude that 
it is only coincidence that niskartaram adhvarasya also occurs in the 
Veda, a coincidence that may find its explanation in the fact that 
the compilers of the Kathaka Samhita etc., like Patanjali, ‘corrected’ 
the text. In certain other cases, too, the second member of a pair 
of ‘quotations’ can be traced in Vedic literature; and here too this 
may have to be looked upon as coincidental. From among the list 
under P. 5.4.30 vt. 5 the following examples are of this type: apasyo 
vasanah (MaitS 2.6.8 etc.) is followed by apo vasandh (RV 1.164.47 
etc.); ksemyasyese (TaitS 5.2. 1.7) by ksemasyese (KathS 19.1 2) 2 ; ukthyam 
by uktham (both common in Vedic literature); purvyasah (RV 1.35.11 
etc.) by purvasah (RV 9.77.3 etc.). P. 7.3.109 vt. 2, similarly, enu- 
merates a number of Vedic irregularities, to which the Bhasya adds 
their regular forms. All these regular forms are attested in Vedic 
texts, but this is irrelevant. To ambe (KathS 5.4.8 etc.) corresponds 
amba (frequent in Vedic texts); to darvi (KapS 8.8 etc.) corresponds 
darve (AVS 3.10.7 etc.); to satakratvah (RV 10.97.2 etc.) satakratavah 
(AVP 11.6.2 etc.); to pasve (RV 1.43.2 etc.) j basave (RV 3.62.14 etc.); 
to kikidtvya (AVP 1 1.2.14 etc.) kikidmina (RV 10.97.13 etc.). Some of 


- Rau records ksemarn adhyavasati as a quotation from KathS 19.12; in reality it 
is untraced. KathS 19.12, like TaitS 5.2. 1.7, has ksemyam adhyavasati. Rau’s number 
of quoted hapax legomena is thus reduced by two. 
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the non-quotations are presented as ‘hapax legomena’. This is true 
of ksemasye.se (KathS 19.12). 

Let us now consider the last pair occurring in the list under P. 
6.1.9 vt. 4, repeated under P. 8.2.25 vt. 3. The Vedic form is here 
siva udrasya bhesaji, which is explained ( itiprapte ) as siva rudrasya bhesaji. 
This is mysterious because the ‘Vedic form’, i.e. the first half, can- 
not be traced in the Veda, while its ‘explanation’ can; siva rudrasya 
bhesaji occurs TaitS 4.5.10.1. No close parallels exist in Vedic litera- 
ture. 3 The most plausible explanation is therefore that Patanjali 
knew the formula as it occurs in the TaitS in the form siva udrasya 
bhesaji. This would mean that the change to siva rudrasya bhesaji in 
the Taittirlya Samhita did not take place until after Patanjali, or at 
any rate was not yet known to him. The final redaction of the Tait- 
tirlya Samhita did not, in this view, take place until very late, much 
later than is commonly believed. This in its turn is of course only 
possible if we assume that the Padapatha on the Taittirlya Samhita 
did not come into existence, or did not gain general currency, until 
after Patanjali. The peculiarities of the Taittirlya corpus — Samhita, 
Brahmana and Aranyaka — where brahmana portions and mantra 
portions are distributed in a rather haphazard manner, support the 
view that the final redaction of these texts did not take place until 
late. 4 Rau too (p. 103) wonders whether the Taittirlya Aranyaka 
may have changed after Patanjali, saying: “[es] erstaunt [...], das 
wahrhaftig verlotterte Taittirlya- Aranyaka so oft zitiert zu finden. 
Konnte es erst nach dem 2. Jh r. v. Chr. bis zu seiner jetzigen Gestalt 
verwahrlost sein?” 

The question in how far the reading of all the Vedic texts known 
to Patanjali had already been fixed in all details arises again in 
connection with the quotation suryam te dydvaprthivimantam in the 
Mahabhasya on P. 8.2.15. In this form the phrase cannot be traced, 
but with -prthivivantam it occurs AVS 19.18.5 and AVP 7.17.5. It is 
unlikely that Patanjali made a mistake in quoting, for the issue of 
m or v is discussed in that very context. Exacdy the same applies 
to visvakarmanam te saptarsimantam, which occurs with -vantam AVS 


3 Bloomfield and Edgerton, 1930-1934: II: 313. 

4 Kashikar (2002) draws attention to “another text-order” of the Taittirlya 
texts, the Arseyapatha, “a compact whole covering all the Taittirlya texts, namely, 
the Samhita, Brahmana and Aranyaka”, which he looks upon as “of course a later 
innovation” (p. 56). 
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19.18.7 and AVP 7.17.7. Again, a plausible explanation is that the 
Atharvaveda in both its versions was not finally redacted until late. 
Rau fails to draw conclusions of this type, yet he proposes, justifi- 
ably, the reading atmann eva nir mimisva for AVP 5.1 1.8 on the basis 
of the quotation in the Mahabhasya atmana eva nirmimtsva, rejecting 
the surviving Paippalada reading (p. 18). Moreover, he does not 
hesitate (p. 54) to propose an emended reading madbhis tva candro 
vrtrahd for AVS 19.27.2 and AVP 10.7.2, drawing inspiration from 
the quotation in the Mahabhasya. 

The quotation lohite carman , which cannot but correspond to KathS 
24.2 white carman , is further evidence in support of the incompleted 
orthoepy of Vedic texts in the days of the Mahabhasya. The emphatic 
assertion that only gosanim is correct, not gosanim which yet occurs RV 
6.53.10 (the Padapatha has, of course, go’sanim ) suggests that even 
details of the Rgveda had not yet been definitely fixed. This is further 
supported by Patanjali’s quotation of mamahana, which can only be 
traced to the Padapatha of the Rgveda (1.117.17); the Samhitapatha 
has mamahana. Also the quotation mahdm hi sah instead of... sah (RV 
8.13.1) may have to be explained in this way. 

Once we admit the possibility that not all the Vedic texts were 
fixed at the time of the Mahabhasya, the question arises how to 
interpret the pairs of ‘quotations’ which differ but slightly in points 
of orthoepy. Is it possible that Patanjali at least in some cases had 
no preference as to what was the correct reading in a particular 
text? He states, for example, that the / of kalmasa optionally becomes 
r in a samjna and in the Veda. 5 Kalmasam occurs AVP 19.26.15 
and KathS 19.1; karmasam is untraced. In a similar manner aharpatih 
(MaitS, VajS, SPaBij is quoted besides ahahpatih (untraccd), yajvarlr 
isah (RV, KausBr, AitAr) besides yajvamr isah (untraced), etc. Do we 
have to assume that Patanjali knew Vedic texts, lost to us, which 
contained the forms karmasam, ahahpatih, yajvamr isah etc.? I think the 
conclusion must rather be that he considered both the members 
of the pairs, i.e. kalmasam and karmasam etc., correct in all, or most 
Vedic texts in which they occurred. The same must then be true 
of the pair pamsuram and pamsulam. As it is, pamsuram occurs in a 
number of texts: RV, AV, MaitS, KathS, TaitS, VajS and SPaBr; 
pamsulam only in the Samaveda. But then pamsulam can no longer be 


5 On P. 8.2.18; I follow Mss. B and E (with Rau p. 26). 
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considered a hapax legomenon quoted from the Samaveda. Of the 
pair subdhuh svangulih. / subdhuh svarigurik the former occurs only AVP 
20.10.11 (!), the latter in RV, AVS and KathS; yet again subdhuh 
svangulih may not be a quoted hapax legomenon. The same may be 
said about the following ‘hapax legomena’; asvavdrah, even though it 
occurs but once in the Veda (MaitS 3.7.9), unlike asvavdlah ; tanuvam 
pusema (TaitS 4.7.14.1) besides more frequent tanvam pusema', yamim 
(TaitS 2. 1.9.4) besides more common yamyam; samyam (MaitS 1.10.12) 
besides more general samtm; purodastya (KathS 32.7) besides purodasya 
which occurs twice in the MaitS. Under P. 4.1.32 vt. 1 Patanjali 
states that in Vedic optionally n(uk) is added, and gives the following 
pair as example: santarvafi devan upait / santarvatm devan upait /. If we 
correct the first half, as suggested by Rau, into santarvati devan punah 
parait, it can be traced to KathS 8.10. We may then however have 
to face the fact that for Patanjali this could also be read as santarvatm 
devan punah parait. 
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BRAHMINS IN THE BUDDHIST CANON 

Some of the sermons in the Buddhist canon that deal specifically 
with matters related to Brahmins and their position in society con- 
tain indications that suggest that they may have been composed at 
a relatively late date. Among the sermons of this kind the following 
may be mentioned in particular: the Assalayana Sutta, the Madhura 
Sutta , 1 the Agganna Sutta , 2 the Vasettha Sutta , 3 the Tevijja Sutta , 4 
and the Ambattha Sutta. 

The Assalayana Sutta reports a discussion which the Buddha is 
supposed to have held with a Brahmin, Assalayana (Skt. Asvalayana), 
who is convinced of his superior status. In his reply the Buddha 
points out that among the Yonas and the Kambojas there are only 
two classes ( vanna / Skt. varna), masters and slaves, and that masters 
become slaves and slaves masters . 5 This reply occurs both in the 
Pali and in the Chinese version of the Sutra . 6 Here, then, we find 
an awareness of social customs in a region far removed from the 
Buddhist home land. Moreover, there can be no doubt that this ref- 
erence to the Greeks (yona) indicates that this passage was composed 
after the time of Alexander of Macedonia. Alexander left Greek 
setders in Bactria and north-western India. These settlers managed 
to keep Greek kingdoms going in these areas until the latter half of 
the second century BCE, when they were defeated. 

The Madhura Sutta, by its own testimony, dates from after the 
Buddha’s death and is said to have been pronounced by Kaccana/ 
Katyayana. The Agganna, Vasettha, and Tevijja Suttas have the 
Buddha discuss with the same interlocutors each time, viz. Vasistha 
and Bharadvaja. This couple only appears in these three suttas in 
the Pali canon . 7 The Tevijja Sutta, moreover, is the only one that 


1 MN II 83-90-TI II 142a. 

2 See Meisig, 1988; Gombrich, 1992; Collins, 1993. 

3 MN II 196 = Sn III 9. 

4 DN I 235-253-TI I 104c-107a 

5 MN II p. 149. 

6 Minh Chau, 1991: 314-315. 

7 DPPN II p. 860 f., s.v. 4. Vasettha. 
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is aware of a distinction between four kinds of Brahmins — viz., 
addhariya brahmana , tittiriya brahmana, chandoka brahmana, bahvdrijjhd 
brahman a s — that are unknown elsewhere in the Sutta-pitaka. The 
Agganna Sutta is the only one that uses the compound dhammakaya 
(as an adjective; Skt. dharmakaya), a term that was to become impor- 
tant in more recent developments of Buddhism. 9 Further, Collins 
has pointed out that this Sutta is “permeated by references to the 
Monastic Code, the Vinaya” (1993: 302; further pp. 326 ff.), another 
possible indication of its late date. 

The Ambattha Sutta is most interesting for our purposes. This 
account of a discussion between Ambattha the Brahmin and the Bud- 
dha has been preserved, wholly or in part, in Pali, Chinese, Tibetan 
and Sanskrit. In all versions Ambattha’s pride is deflated by the 
Buddha, who points out that he is not of pure Brahmanical descent 
but rather a descendant of a union of a male ancestor with a female 
slave. 10 The Sanskrit form of the name Ambattha, in the one 
remaining relevant source (Hartmann, 1989: 63), is Ambasta. This 
is not, however, the only sanskritization possible. Equally possible, 
and more likely, is Ambastha, 11 a term well known in Sanskrit, and 
one which casts a different light on the discussion between Ambattha 
and the Buddha. In Brahmanical legal texts Ambastha is the name 
reserved for descendants of a Brahmin father and a mother who is 
not a Brahmin, usually a Vaisya. An example is the Manava Dharma 
Sastra: 12 “From a Brahmin man by a Vaisya girl is born a son 
called Ambastha”, and again, 13 “As when there is a difference of 
two classes in a birth, tradition calls them Ambastha and Ugra if the 
difference is in the direct order, in like manner they are Ksatr and 
Vaideha, if it is in the inverse order.” According to the Baudhayana 
Dharma Sutra, “sons born from wives two or three classes below the 


!i DN I p. 237. These expressions refer no doubt to adhvarika Brahmins (what- 
ever that may precisely mean) and to Taittirlya, Chandogya and Bahvrca Brahmins. 
The reading here accepted is that of the Nalanda-Devanagarl-Pali-Series (p. 200), 
which notes the following variant for the last item: bahvaridha brahmana. The PTS 
edition reads five rather than four items, the last two of which are: chanddva brahmana, 
brahma-cariyd brahmana. 

9 See Harrison, 1992; further Part IV. 

10 Cf. Meisig, 1993: 230-231. 

11 Oberlies, 2001: 94 f. (§ 15.2). 

12 Manu 10.8ab; tr. Olivelle. 

13 Manu 10.13; tr. Olivelle. 
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husband are Ambasthas, Ugras, and Nisadas”, 14 an d “a Brahmin 
fathers a Brahmin from a Ksatriya wife, an Ambastha from a Vaisya 
wife, and a Nisada from a Sudra wife”. 15 Similar statements are 
found in the Gautama Dharma Sutra (4.16), the Vasistha Dharma 
Sutra (18. 8), 16 in the Artha Sastra (3.7.21), 17 and in various other 
texts. 18 All of these passages have one theme in common: the 
Ambasthas were thought of as descendants of a mixed marriage in 
which the father belonged to a higher class ( varna ) than the mother, 
the father most typically being a Brahmin, the mother a Vaisya. 
This is precisely the truth that Ambattha has to swallow in the Bud- 
dhist story, with the difference that the only specification we have 
about his female ancestor is that she was a dasi, a servant or slave 
girl. This cannot, of course, be a coincidence, and it allows us to 
draw a number of conclusions. First of all, there can be no doubt 
that the sanskritization Ambastha is correct, Ambasta incorrect. The 
author of this story chose the name Ambattha/ Ambastha, because 
he knew that someone of that name was of mixed descent. More- 
over, cultivated early listeners to the story would know, right from 
the beginning, that Ambattha was not what he claimed to be, viz., 
a pure-blooded Brahmin. They would therefore know immediately 
that he was an empty boaster. 

Flowever, we know more about the Ambasthas. Ambastha, we 
read in Monier Williams’ dictionary, is the name of a country and 
its inhabitants, as well as the name of the king of that country. The 
Mahabharata is among the earliest sources that use the word in this 
sense. It enumerates the Ambasthas among the western people con- 
quered by Nakula (Mhbh 2.29.6 & 19). 19 This may be the only 
passage in early literature which explicidy situates the Ambasthas in 
the west, yet there is no reason to doubt the accuracy of this localiza- 
tion. The Vedic corpus never mentions the Ambasthas, according 
to Vishva Bandhu’s Vedic Word Concordance. 

Many of the names of mixed castes enumerated in the early 
legal treatises are also names of inhabitants of certain geographical 


14 BaudhDhS 1.16.(8).7; tr. Olivelle. 

15 BaudhDhS 1.17.(9).3; tr. Olivelle. 

16 Brinkhaus, 1978: 97 f. 

17 Artha Sastra (ed. Kangle) 3.7.21. 

18 Brinkhaus, 1978: passim. 

19 Cp. praticim disam in verse 2. 
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regions. Obvious examples are the Magadhas, the Vaidehas, the 
Dravidas and others. The fact that the Ambasthas are presented 
as both descendants of certain mixed alliances and as inhabitants 
of western India is not therefore surprising. It is more surprising 
that the author or inventor of this Buddhist story had heard of the 
Ambasthas. The Ambasthas, after all, lived far to the west of the 
area where the Buddha had taught. Once again we are led to think 
that the story of Ambattha is late, as is the sermon of which it is an 
essential part. 
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BRAHMANISM IN GANDHARA 
AND SURROUNDING AREAS 

In the Introduction we studied a passage in which the grammarian 
Patanjali indicated that the land of the Aryas extended westward to 
the point he called adarsa. He was followed in this by the authors 
of some Dharma Sutras. We also saw that Manu, when enumerat- 
ing the limits of his Madhyadesa some centuries later, called what 
is apparently the same place vinasana. In both cases the translation 
“place where the Sarasvatl disappears” appears justified. Indeed, 
the Mahabharata states this about vinasana in so many words (jatra 
nasta sarasvatl ).' The Sarasvatl disappears in the Thar desert, near 
what is now the border between India and Pakistan. It follows that 
Patanjali looked upon the lands west of that point, i.e., by and large 
the Indus valley and all that is beyond it, as non-Brahmanical ter- 
ritory. He confirms this by giving two examples of people who live 
beyond this limit, viz., the Sakas and the Yavanas. 1 2 

The Satapatha Brahmana (9.3.1.24) already expresses itself in 
negative terms about the inhabitants of the domain of the seven 
rivers that flow westwards, i.e., the Punjab. 3 The Baudhayana 
Srauta Sutra, in its turn, enumerates the names of several tribes 


1 Mhbh 9.36.1-2. 

2 Witzel (2006: 472) observes that “the Sakas seem to have favored local reli- 
gions. In Mathura, which we know best, inscriptions ofjaina and Buddhist devotees 
abound [...], but there is very little from brahmins.” La Vallee Poussin (1930: 
202) “voit nral que les Sakas, en 170 ou en 150 avant notre ere, aient pris une 
importance assez grande pour que cet exenrple soit possible, pour qu’ils soient des 
lors intimement associes, dans l’estime des brahmanes, aux Yavanas”. Frauwall- 
ner (1960: 108-111 (300-303)) takes over La Vallee Poussin’s argument and adds 
that Patanjali had no reason to mention, beside people that, though remote, were 
Indian, people that were not Indian, viz., the Sakas. The fact that the Sakas are 
here mentioned does however not constitute sufficient reason to push the date of 
Patanjali forward; cp. Cardona, 1976: 265 sq. Note further that Witzel (2003: 95) 
speaks of an invasion of the Sakas into the south of Afghanistan in 140 BCE. With 
regard to Frauwallner’s argument it must be stated that it is not at all self-evident 
that for an inhabitant of the Land of the Aryas the opposition Indian / non-Indian 
made any sense at all. 

3 Cp. Witzel, 1997: 302. 
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which a Brahmin should not visit, among them the Arattas and the 
Gandharas in the north-west. 4 Another passage from this same 
Srauta Sutra (18.44) confirms the separate status of Gandhara and 
of the land of the A/Arattas. Witzel (1989: 235) translates it as fol- 
lows: “Ayu went eastward. His (people) are the Kuru-Pancala and the 
Kasl-Videha. This is the Ayava migration. (His other people) stayed 
at home in the West. His people are the Gandhari, Parsu and Aratta. 
This is the Amavasava (group).” Cardona andjain (2003: 33 sq.) do 
not accept this translation, and propose the following improvement: 
“Ayu went eastward. Of him there are these: the Kuru-Pancalas, 
the Kasi-Videhas. This is the going forth of Ayu. Amavasu (went) 
westward. Of him there are these: the Gandharis, the Sparsa, and 
the Arattas. This is the (going forth) of Amavasu.” The precise area 
of the Arattas remains unknown, that of the Gandharas on the other 
hand is clearly Gandhara, a region which was therefore situated 
outside the domain of the orthodox Brahmins. 5 The two passages 
from the Baudhayana Srauta Sutra clearly show that these areas 
were outside the heartland of Vedic Brahmanism. 

In the middle of the third century BCE, it was Mazdaism, rather 
than Brahmanism, which predominated in the region between Kan- 
dahar and Taxila, according to Emile Benveniste (1958: 4), who 
bases this conclusion on his analysis of two inscriptions in Aramaic. 6 
It may also be significant in this context that the Assalayana Sutta of 
the Majjhima Nikaya (MN II p. 149) states that the system of the four 
varnas does not exist among the Yona (= Greeks) and Kambojas. 7 


4 BaudhSS 18.13; cp. Witzel, 1987: 202. The Kevaddha Sutta of the Pali Bud- 
dhist canon (DN Ip. 213) speaks of a science of Gandhara (gandhari ndma vijja; cp. 
gandhari ndma vidya at Abhidh-k-hh(P) p. 424 1. 18, under verse 7.47), which allows 
its owner to multiply himself, beside other things. 

5 Brucker (1980: 147) observes: “mit Gandhara [begegnet uns] ein Land, das 
sicher schon sehr frith Kontakt mit den in Nordindien eindringenden Indern hatte. 
Um so erstaunlicher ist es, dass dieses Gebiet, das am Oberlauf von Sindhu und 
Vitasta zu lokalisieren ist, selbst in der Sutrazeit noch nicht in die arische Sied- 
lungsgemeinschaft inkorporiert war.” Brucker’s “noch nicht” suggests that this au- 
thor believes that Gandhara was later on incorporated into the territory of Aryan 
colonization; he does not give any evidence to support this position. 

6 See further Fussman, 1994: 31 ff. Also Shaked, 2004. 

7 See further chapter III. 3 and Appendix V. The Kambojas — according to 
Benveniste, 1958: 45-48 — were Iranians who adhered to Mazdaism, to whom the 
Aramaic inscription of Asoka in Kandahar was addressed. With regard to their 
name, Witzel (2006: 461 n. 1 1) proposes the following speculation: “Kamboja may 
have been the title of the Persian crown prince, whence he perhaps got the name 
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One of Asoka’s inscriptions observes that the two classes of Brahmins 
and Sramanas do not exist among the Yonas: “There is no country 
where these (two) classes, (viz.) the Brahmanas and the Sramanas, 
do not exist, except among the Yonas.” 8 (Karttunen (2003: 299) 
concludes that the Assalayana Sutta and this Asokan passage may 
be “more or less contemporary”.) The Mahabharata describes the 
inhabitants of Gandhara as being beyond the system of varnas, as 
being fishermen. 9 All this indicates that the Brahmanical order of 
society was not current in these areas. Understandably, the Brah- 
mins considered the Greeks a threat to the order of their society, 
a fear which finds expression in the Yuga Purana: “Then, having 
approached Saketa together with the Pancalas and Mathuras, the 
Yavanas — valiant in battle — will reach Kusumadhvaja [Pataliputra] . 
[...] There will be the vilest men, dishonorable and unrighteous. At 
the end of the Yuga, Brahmins, Ksatriyas, Vaisyas and Sudras will 
be similar in dress, and of similar conduct — there is no doubt. [...] 
Sudras will also be utterers of bhoh , and Brahmins will be utterers of 
aryah w Markandeya’s discourse in the third book of the Mahabharata 
expresses similar fears: “Brahmins do the work of Sudras, as the yuga 
expires, Sudras become gatherers of wealth or practice the Law 
of the baronage. [...] Many barbarian kings, O overlord of men, 
will rule the earth with false policies, being given to evil and lies. 
Andhras, Scythians, Pulindas, Greeks, Kambojas, Aurnikas, Sudras, 
and Abhlras will be kings then, best of men. Not a Brahmin then 
lives by his own Law, and likewise the Ksatriyas and Vaisyas work 
at the wrong tasks, O king. [...] The Sudras will say bhoh , and the 
Brahmins will say arya .” n And again: “No Brahmins, Ksatriyas, or 


Cambyses (Old Pers. Kambaujiyd)." This speculation had already been proposed by 
Charpentier and criticized by La Vallee Poussin; see Karttunen, 1989: 145. (Wit- 
zel, 1997c: 32 n. 32 proposes a speculative connection between the name of Cyrus 
and that of the Kurus.) Note in this connection that the Manava Dharma Sastra 
(10.43-44) mentions the Yavanas and the Kambojas or Kambojas — along with the 
Dravidas, the Sakas, the Chinese and others — as being Ksatriyas who gradually 
went down to reach the level of Sudras because they did not observe Brahmanical 
law (Filliozat, 1981: 1 16 n. 40). 

8 Hultzsch, 1925: Rock Edict XIII, Kalsi version, pp. 44-47; Parasher, 1991: 
238. 

9 E.g., Mhbli 12.65.13 flf.; 200.40-41. 

10 Ed., tr. Mitchiner, 1986/2002, verses 47, 49-50, 55 (modified). Cp. Mitch- 
iner, 1990; HBI p. 411. 

11 Mhbh 3.186.26-33; tr. van Buitenen, 1975: 586-87, modified. Mitchiner 
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Vaisyas will be left, overlord of men: the world will all be one class 
(i ekavarna ) at the end of th ejuga.” 12 The same fear also finds expres- 
sion in some Puranic passages. 13 

It appears the spread of Vedic Brahmanism, already before Patan- 
jali, took place primarily in eastern and southern directions, roughly 
starting from his Aryavarta. 14 This impression is strengthened 
by recent research on Vedic schools. 15 These schools migrated 
toward the east and the south, even the north (Kashmir, 16 Nepal), 
but apparently never returned to the north-west. 17 Several late- 
Vedic texts know Gandhara as a border region or a remote country, 
but no Vedic school is situated in it. 18 Regions west of the domain 
of the Vedic Brahmins are inhabited by the despised Bahlkas, lit. 
“outsiders”. 19 This term bahika, incidentally, is often confused with 
bcihllka or balhika , 20 designating the inhabitants of Bactria. 

The history of art confirms the non-Brahmanical nature of Gan- 
dhara. After an analysis of various objects, Mario Bussagli (1984/ 
1996: 457) concludes: “Tout ceci nous parle d’une pensee religieuse 


(1986/2002: 46) concludes from the mention of the Abhlras that this Mahabharata 
passage can scarcely be earlier that around 250 CE. 

12 Mhbh 3.188.41; tr. van Buitenen, 1975: 595, modified. 

13 See Parasher, 1991: 240 ff. 

14 Bodewitz (2002: 222) speaks of the “Veda Belt”. 

15 See, e.g., Witzel, 1981 & 1982; 1985; 1987. Witzel (1990: 31) sums up the 
result of his earlier studies about the old Vedic dialects in the following words: 
“These post-Rgvedic dialects can first be noticed in Kuruksetra and its surroundings 
and later on in all of Northern India, from the Beas in E. Panjab to the borders of 
Bengal.” Cp. Witzel, 1985: 45: “Fur eine Beurteilung der Verbreitung des Einflusses 
von vedischen Brahmanen im Mittelalter ist zunachst von Bedeutung, dass sich 
hier eine ursprunglich auf das zentrale (und dann auch ostliche und siidwestliche) 
Nordindien begrenzte Tradition zu einern unbekannten Zeitpunkt (jedenfalls vor 
der Mitte des 1. Jtd.n.Chr.) nach Osten und vor allern tiber den Vindhya hinweg 
nach Siidindien ausgebreitet hat.” Similarly Witzel, 1989: 103 n. 12. 

16 On the immigration of Brahmins into Kashmir, initially front the centre of 
Manu’s Aryadesa, see Witzel, 1994: esp. p. 259 f. 

17 Witzel (1981: 116 n. 25) wonders whether there have been “missionaries” 
of the Vedic protagonists who traveled to the north-west in order to spread ideas 
about the ritual; but this supposition remains without proof. 

18 The Yajurveda-Vrksa mentions several schools which supposedly were situ- 
ated yavanadese. Witzel (1982: 192), who provides this information, recalls that the 
dates of composition of the versions of this text are unknown. He suggests that it 
may refer to the Punjab under Greek domination, or to the regions of Sind, later 
also to the Punjab, occupied at an early date by the Muslims. 

19 Witzel, 1987: 202 n. 100 looks upon Bahika as a kind of nickname, their real 
names being Aratta and Madra. See also Witzel, 1989: 128, with notes 66 et 67. 

20 MW p. 730 s.v. bahika. 
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en ebullition qui se developpe en termes plus iraniens qu’indiens et 
qui [...] confere des notations, que je definirais comme irano-cen- 
trasiatiques, a la religion integree par le langage gandharien, qu’elle 
soit bouddhique, sivaite ou autre.” 

Western accounts clearly distinguish between the regions to the 
east, and those to the west of the Indus. Arrian’s Indica contains the 
following remark (in the translation of Wirth and Hiniiber): “Das 
Gebiet vom Indus nach Osten will ich das Land der Inder nennen, 
und seine Bewohner sollen Inder heissen.” With regard to the people 
who live west of the Indus, its states: “Das Gebiet diesseits, im Westen 
des Flusses Indus bis hin zum Fluss Kophen, bewohnen die Astakener 
und die Assakener, zwei indische Volker. Sie sind jedoch nicht gross 
an Wuchs, wie die jenseits des Indus wohnenden, und auch nicht 
so mutig und so dunkelhautig wie die meisten Inder.” 21 Arrian’s 
descriptions of the Indian classes, among them the class of sages, 
whose sole obligation is to offer sacrifices to the gods in the name of 
the community (Charvet, 2002: 49), only concern the regions east of 
the Indus, not Gandhara, and certainly not Bactria. 22 

The Chinese pilgrim Song Yun says about Gandhara (as cited in 
Witzel, 1994: 251): “all the inhabitants are Brahmins who respect 
Buddhist teaching and enjoy reading sutras”. In spite of the obvious 
confusion of categories, this observation confirms that the inhabitants 
of Gandhara followed Buddhism rather than Brahmanism. 23 


21 Wirth & Hiniiber, 1985: 614 f.; cp. Charvet, 2002: 31, 33. 

22 Cf. Thapliyal, 1979: 4: “during the greater part of the centuries immedi- 
ately preceding the Christian era the Indus appears to be the substantial western 
boundary of India.” Note that the difficulty of alligning the Megasthenian account 
of a sevenfold division of Indian society (Karttunen, 1997: 82 ff.) with the four 
vamas may well be linked to the fact that the four varnas as a theoretical division of 
society had not yet been accepted in Pataliputra when Megasthenes resided there 
around 300 BCE. 

23 It is surprising that Xuanzang seems to include Nagarahara and Gandhara 
in what he calls Indu or the lands of the Brahmins, giving as reason that the Brah- 
mins — those who study the four Vedas, etc. — are there most noble; cf. Li, 1996: 49 
f. Watters (1904-05: 180) notices this fact, and comments in the following manner: 
“Our pilgrim has now reached the territory which he, like others before and after 
him, calls India. But it is important to remember that the countries which he de- 
scribes from Lan-p‘o to Rajpur both inclusive [i.e., Lampa, Nagarahara, Gandhara, 
Udyana, Balura, Taksasila, Simhapura, Urasa, Kasnura, Parnotsa, Rajapura; JB] 
were not regarded by the people of India proper as forming part of their territory. 
It was only by foreigners that these districts were included under the general name 
India. To the inhabitants of India proper the countries in question were ‘border 
lands’ inhabited by barbarians. This was a fact known to Yuan-chuang [...]” 
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For a more recent period, attention can here be drawn to Kal- 
hana’s Rajatararigini (I. 307), which characterizes the Brahmins of 
Gandhara (gandharabrahmana ) as being the lowest of the twice-born 
(i dvijadhama ). 24 

This is not the place to explore the reasons why Brahmanism was 
only weakly present (if at all) in the very region where its most holy 
texts had been composed. The fact that this region was politically 
part of the Achaemenid empire for several centuries, 25 followed 
by Greek and then “barbarian” domination which lasted until the 
fourth century CE, may have played a role. 26 It is also interesting 
to note that the archaeologist Jonathan Mark Kenoyer argues for a 
presence of indigenous elements in the Indus valley, until after the 
Mauryas, elements that are independent of both the Achaemenids 
in the west and the Gangetic basin in the east. 27 


24 Cf. Mohan, 1981: 213; Witzel, 1985: 54; 1994: 252, 259. The Sakadvlplya 
Brahmins who settled in north-western India in the early centuries of the Common 
Era were of foreign origin; Stietencron, 1966. 

25 See Pirart, 2002, on the religious politics of Darius I. 

26 Cp. Fussman, 2003: 811: “on sait que les hymnes du Rig-Veda furent fixes 
au Panjab, depuis longtemps terre impure pour les hindous car peuplee de siecle 
en siecle par de nouvelles vagues de migrants non hindous venus du nord.” 

27 Kenoyer, 2006. 
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cArvAkas and the sAbarabhAsya 

Sahara’s Bhasya on the Mlmamsa Sutra contains a long inserted 
passage that is commonly known under the name Vrttikara-grantha 
and whose unknown author is referred to as Vrttikara. It has been 
edited and studied in exemplary fashion by Erich Frauwallner (1968), 
to whose observations I have little to add. There is only one point 
in his comments which needs to be corrected. Frauwallner rightly 
points out that the Vrttikara-grantha itself contains an inserted pas- 
sage which deals with the existence of the soul. He attributes the 
authorship of this inserted passage to the Vrttikara himself. The 
passage argues against an opponent who denies the existence of 
the soul. Frauwallner thinks this opponent is a Buddhist. It is more 
likely that he is a Carvaka. 

The insertion into the Vrttikara-grantha covers 133 lines in Frau- 
wallner’s edition, from p. 50 1. 5 until p. 60 1. 22. In the beginning the 
discussion is straightforward. It addresses such questions as whether 
our experience of happiness, or of desire, which do not belong to the 
body, oblige us to conclude that there is a soul to which this experi- 
ence belongs. Also the issue whether the very use and existence of 
words like “self’ ( atman ) and “I” ( aham ) prove the existence of a soul 
is dealt with. Memory, too, poses difficulties for those who do not 
accept the existence of an enduring soul. 

With regard to memory, the opponent has the following to say 
(Frauwallner, 1968: 54 1. 17-23): 

purvavijnanasadfsam vijnanam puwavijnmiavisayam vd smrtir ity ucyate / tac ca 
drastari vinaste py aparedyur utpadyamanam nanupapannam, pratyaksavagatatvad 
eva / anyasmin skandhaghane ‘nyena skandhaghanemyajjndnam, tat tatsantatijena 
anyenopalabhyate natatsantatijena. tasmdc chunyah skandhaghana iti. athasmin 
arthe brdhmanam bhavati: “vijndnaghana evaitebhyo bhutebhyah samutthaya tany 
eva anuvinasyati: na pretya samjnasti” iti. 

Consciousness that is similar to earlier consciousness or that has earlier 
consciousness as its object is called memory. And it is not impos- 
sible that that [consciousness called memory] arises even if that which 
saw on the earlier day has [meanwhile] disappeared, for it is directly 
experienced. Knowledge by means of one collection of groups ( skan - 
dhaghana) [consciousness] with regard to another collection of groups 
[of consciousness] is perceived by means of one [collection of groups 
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of consciousness] that has arisen in the same sequence ( santati ), not 
by means of one that has not arisen in the same sequence. For this 
reason the collections of groups of consciousness are empty (i.e., they 
are not associated with a continuing entity, viz., the soul). And there 
is a Brahmana about this matter: “The collection of consciousness 
( vijnanaghana ), having arisen out of these elements, disappears again 
into them: there is not awareness after death.” 

The terminology of this passage explains why Frauwallner considered 
the opponent to be a Buddhist. 1 The terms santati “sequence” 
and skandha “group” are frequent in Buddhism; the terms ksanika 
“momentary” and vijnanaskandha “group of consciousness” that occur 
in the lines preceding the passage quoted above have a Buddhist 
flavour, too. 

However, terminology does not decide the issue. Most of what 
is said in the passage here cited is compatible with what a Bud- 
dhist might say, except the end. At the end the opponent cites a 
Brahmana. This is by itself surprising enough. Why should a Bud- 
dhist cite a Brahmana to support his point of view? The situation 
gets worse when we consider the content of the cited passage. It 
states in no uncertain terms that there is no awareness after death. 
This is not at all a Buddhist position. 

The Buddhists were not the only ones in classical India to deny 
the existence of a soul or self. The Carvakas, also called Lokayatas, 
did the same. 2 The Carvakas, moreover, did not just deny the 
existence of the soul; they also denied life after death. And to top it 
all, numerous authorities testify to the fact that the Carvakas sup- 
ported their claims with the same quotation which we also find in 
the passage from the Sabarabhasya cited above. This quotation can 
be identified. It occurs in the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad (2.4.12). 

It has been argued in the main body of this book that the Carvakas, 
far from being anti-Vedic, were originally a Brahmanical school of 
thought, but one that denied life after death; they denied “another 
world” (para loka ). In doing so, they became everyone’s enemy: of the 
Buddhist and Jainas, of course, who composed treatises to prove the 
existence of “another world”, but also of most Brahmanical schools 
of thought, which had accepted the belief in rebirth and karmic 


1 Slaje (2006: 139 n. 88) thinks he was “most probably a Sautrantika”. 

2 See the section on the Carvakas in Chapter IIB.2 for a more detailed pres- 
entation of what follows. 
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retribution, and therefore in “another world”. Ritual Mlmamsa was 
the only school to drag its feet: Sahara’s Bhasya ignores rebirth 
and karmic retribution altogether. It even avoids issues concerning 
heaven, presumably a place where sacrificers end up after death, by 
denying that there is such a place. Kumarila Bhatta, a commentator 
of the Sabarabhasya who lived a few centuries later, complains that 
Mlmamsa was on its way to become indistinguishable from Lokayata; 
his commentary is meant to remedy that situation. 

The Mlmamsa of Sahara’s Bhasya, then, is not interested in the 
philosophical and religious developments that had taken place among 
other thinkers, be they Brahmanical, Buddhist, or Jaina. There is one 
exception to this: the Carvakas. The Carvakas, it appears, were so 
close to the Mlmamsakas that their position could not be ignored. In 
Sahara’s Bhasya, characteristically, the Carvaka position according 
to which there is no “other world” does not receive much attention. 
The reason, as we have seen, is that this text itself avoids the issue to 
the extent possible. The other Carvaka position however, according 
to which there is no enduring self, receives a full discussion, in the 
passage of the Vrttikara-grantha under consideration. A closer look 
at its contents tells us something more about Carvaka thought. 

The Carvakas, we learn (p. 52 1. 8-16; p. 56 1. 1 ff), refused to 
draw ontological conclusions from verbal usage. The statement “he 
knows” (janati ) is no proof for them that there must be something 
that corresponds to the word “he”, namely a soul. The word “I” 
(i aham ) in a statement like “I saw this before” fares no better. Even 
the existence of the word “self’ (, atman ) is no proof that such a thing 
exists. Particularly intriguing is their statement: “There are many 
people in this world who directly use the word [viz., atman ] that 
gives expression to the existence of a self (atman), saying ‘there is a 
self, there is a self, and who yet do not succeed in accepting the 
existence of a self.” ( bahavah khalv iha jana ‘asty atma, asty atma’ ity 
atmasattavadina eva sabdasya pratyaksavaktdro bhavanti, tathdpi natmasattam 
kalpayitum ghatante). All this is very interesting, for verbal usage is 
often considered in Brahmanical thought a valuable and valid clue 
as to what there is in this world. In Buddhist thought it corresponds 
to “conventional truth” (. samvrtisatya ). Since the Carvakas are not 
known to have accepted anything like a “conventional truth”, one 
wonders whether they completely rejected all links between language 
and reality. If so, their position in the history of Indian philosophy 
would be quite extraordinary. 
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It is also clear from the discussion how the Carvakas defended 
themselves against the various arguments trying to prove that there 
has to be a self, that without a self there could be no happiness, no 
desire, no memory. They first observe that they perceive no self 
different from these mental phenomena (p. 50 1. 14) and do not 
accept the necessity to postulate one. Indeed, whatever reasons one 
might give to show that these mental phenomena cannot occur, we 
know from experience that we have them, which puts an end to this 
discussion (p. 54 1. 4-9). 

Most important is the passage which shows how the Carvakas 
conceived of mental phenomena. The momentary nature of con- 
sciousness, they maintain, is clear from perception (p. 54 1. 7-8: 
ksanikatvam ccisya [vijnanasya] pratyaksapurvakam eva). It is moreover vis- 
ible ( drsta ) that “in some cases what has been seen by one, another 
one desires, in other cases it is not like that; in the same sequence 
( santati ) another one desires, in a different sequence [another one] 
does not desire” (p. 541. 11-12: kvacid anyena drstam anya icchati, kvacin 
na; samandyam santatav anya icchati, santatyantare necchati). The Carvakas 
adopt here a terminology which we also find in Buddhism, but this is 
easily explained by the fact that they are confronted with essentially 
the same problem. Mental phenomena in different people cannot be 
distinguished by the assumption that they belong to different selves. 
They are rather distinguished by the fact that they belong to different 
sequences. All this seems evident [pratyaksa ) to them. It is impos- 
sible to determine whether they borrowed the relevant terminology 
(< ksanika , santati, vijnand) from the Buddhists, but this assumption is 
not strictly speaking necessary. To the extent that they spoke about 
the same things in the same language (Sanskrit), this convergence 
in terminology might be no more than coincidence. 
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Jaratkaru 82, 83, 84 
jatd, see also matted hair 58 
jatadhara 107 
Jataka xv, 68, 210, 217 
Jatakamala 150 
Jayaditya xv, 153 

Jayanta 152, 155, 156, 157, 158, 340 

Jayarasi 151, 153, 154 

Jina 5, 6, 13 

Jinabhadra 154 

jlva 47, 148, 154, 324 

jnanendriya 327 

Jumna, see also Yamuna 2, 3, 13 

Kalaka forest 1, 2 
Kalavada 105, 106 
Kalhana 5, 362 
Kalidasa 3 

kalpa 43, 44, 46, 50, 69, 70, 193, 200, 
237, 238 

Kalpasiitra 299, 301 
kama 164, 165, 169, 170, 171 
Kamalasila 45 

Kama Sutra 150, 163, 164, 165, 166, 
167, 168, 169, 171, 190, 271 


Kamboja 353, 358, 359 
Kamboja 359 
kamma 17, 44 
Kaniska 5 

Kanva xiii, xviii, 7, 95, 198, 220, 221, 
222, 225, 226, 228, 233, 238, 239, 
323 

Kapalika 158 
Kapardi(n) 291 

Kapila vii, 61, 62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 
68, 185, 268, 302 
Kapilavastu 63 
Kapisthala Samhita xv, 330 
karma 19, 20,' 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 
50, 98, 121, 132, 133, 134, 140, 259, 
292, 301, 311, 312 
karmakanda 290 
Karmamlmamsa 292 
karrnan 16, 18, 19, 20, 22 
karmayoga 29, 30, 31 
karmendriya 327 

karmic retribution vii, viii, 15, 24, 28, 
29, 33, 35, 45, 52, 53, 55, 69, 72, 
73, 75, 77, 87, 90, 97, 99, 100, 101, 
102, 105, 106, 112, 115, 116, 117, 

118, 119, 120, 121, 122, 123, 124, 

125, 126, 130, 131, 132, 133, 134, 

135, 137, 139, 140, 142, 143, 144, 

145, 146, 148, 149, 150, 151, 152, 

158, 161, 162, 167, 168, 169, 171, 

172, 176, 177, 207, 215, 216, 217, 

228, 230, 231, 232, 233, 235, 236, 

258, 259, 261, 265, 268, 269, 273, 

325, 327, 328, 365 

Kasakrtsna 292, 299 
Kashmir, see also Kasnura 64, 96, 322, 
360 

Kail 4, 358 

Kasika xv, 153, 181, 331, 341, 343 
Kasmira, see also Kashmir 361 
Kasyapa 211, 222 

Kathaka Samhita xv, 190, 198, 330, 349 
Kathaka Upanisad / Katha Upanisad 
xvi, 25, 30, 87, 139, 300 
Katyayana xvi, 175, 184, 207, 208, 237, 
238, 243, 244, 245, 246, 258, 334, 
342, 353 

Kaunda Bhatta 293 
Kausambi 4, 248, 249 
Kausitaki Aranyaka 8 
Kausltaki Brahmana 190, 197 
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Kausitaki Upanisad xvi, 121, 123, 124, 

125, 139, 230 
Kesava Misra 152 
Kevaddha Sutta 358 
kevalin 20 

Khila-Kanda 219, 224 
king 3, 5, 7, 8, 20, 27, 64, 65, 68, 94, 
95, 97, 98, 103, 113, 114, 115, 116, 
118, 119, 120, 124, 125, 128, 132, 
148, 149, 150, 158, 162, 163, 170, 
226, 228, 229, 230, 231, 238, 253, 
254, 271, 272, 309, 314, 318, 319, 
324, 355, 359 
Kisa Sankicca 40, 48 
Kosala / Kosalas 4, 6,8,9,211 
Kotyarya 154, 155 
Krsna 20, 36, 48, 63 
Krsna Misra 151, 158 
Krtakoti 293, 294 
Ksatr 354 
ksatra 98, 127, 271 

Ksatriya 35, 95, 110, 114, 118, 131, 139, 
162, 163, 213, 231, 355, 359, 360 
ksetrajna 63, 324, 325, 327, 328 
Kulluka 293 

Kumarila 152, 192, 308, 365 
Kuru 7, 230, 358, 359 
Kuruksetra 360 
Kusana period 96 
Kusumadhvaja 359 
Kuvalasva 65 

Lampa 361 

Lankavatara Sutra 150 
Latyayana Srauta Sutra xvi, 330 
laukdyatika 150 

liberating knowledge 113, 126, 131, 132 
liberation, see also moksa 16, 17, 18, 19, 
20, 22, 24, 25, 26, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 
33, 37, 38, 40, 42, 45, 46, 49, 50, 
52, 53, 65, 66, 67, 68, 72, 87, 90, 
91, 98, 99, 100, 101, 102, 103, 105, 
106, 109, 110, 111, 114, 123, 124, 

126, 131, 141, 143, 144, 152, 156, 

164, 165, 166, 167, 168, 169, 170, 

172, 217, 231, 236, 270, 279, 280, 

283, 301, 305, 307, 308, 328 

lineage 22, 82, 219, 220, 222, 223, 224, 
225, 226, 227, 236, 238 
Lokayata 150, 151, 152, 153, 154, 155, 
156, 158, 162, 171, 172, 325, 326, 
327, 364, 365 


lokayatika 149, 150, 155, 326, 327 
Lopamudra 82 

macrocosm 126, 129, 269, 274 
Madhava 155, 157 
Madhu-Kanda 219, 224, 227 
Madhura Sutta 353 
Madhusudana Sarasvatl 293 
madhyadesa (“Middle Region”) 1, 357 
Madhyama xvi, 8 
Madhyamakahrdaya 279 
Madhyandina xiii, xviii, 115, 220, 224, 
225, 232, 233, 235, 239, 240 
Madra 360 

Magadha 3, 4, 8, 9, 238, 253, 254, 255, 
267, 269 
Magadha 8 

MagadhI 8, 41, 91, 267 
magic 59, 167, 269, 271 
magical thought viii, 203, 255, 256, 257 
Mahabharata vii, ix, 5, 25, 27, 30, 31, 
51, 63, 64, 65, 66, 68, 70, 71, 72, 80, 
81, 82, 83, 84, 94, 95, 96, 97, 98, 
105, 106, 110, 111, 119, 121, 135, 
140, 149, 159, 161, 162, 164, 213, 
223, 241, 273, 293, 301, 309, 326, 
355, 357, 359, 360 

Mahabhasya ix, xiv, xvi, xviii, 1,2, 84, 
91, 96, 189, 197, 202, 205, 206, 207, 
223, 243, 244, 245, 246, 332, 338, 
339, 341, 348, 349, 350, 351 
Mahabhasya Dipika xiii, xvi, 338, 340 
mahdkalpa 44, 47 
Mahaprajapati Gautanu 223 
mahat 327 

Mahavastu xvi, 149 
Mahavlra 4, 23, 41, 42, 50, 250, 261, 
274 

mahdyajna 79 
Mahisasaka 32 

Maitrayam Sanihita xvi, 184, 190, 195, 
198, 329 

Maitrayamya Upanisad xvi, 26, 240, 242 
Maitreyl 127, 220, 224, 232, 234, 236, 
239, 320, 323 

Majjhima Nikaya xvi, 5, 18, 143, 209, 
217, 358 

Makkhali Gosala, see also Gosala Mari- 
khaliputta 40, 41, 43, 44, 45, 48, 50, 
223 

Maksavya 325 
Malavikagnimitra 3 
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Malayagiri 155 
manas 25, 26, 327 

Manava Dharma Sastra xvi, 1, 80, 81, 
213, 354, 359 

Manava Srauta Sutra xvi, 190 
Mandana Misra 284, 287, 302 
Mandukeya 335 

mantra 8, 85, 89, 185, 186, 188, 189, 
190, 191, 193, 194, 195, 210, 240, 
241, 270, 271, 272, 273, 274, 329, 
330, 331, 334, 340, 350 
Manu xvi, 1, 80, 92, 97, 99, 127, 149, 
213, 271, 284, 293, 354, 357 
manuscript xvi, 94, 95, 96, 97, 180, 199, 
243, 274, 291, 321 
manuscript tradition 95, 96 
Markandeya 359 

Maskarin / Maskari, see also Makkhali 
Gosala 40, 41, 48, 91, 106, 223 
materialism 151, 152 
Matharavrtti 62 
Mathava 6, 7 
Mathura 5, 211, 357 
Mathura 359 

matted hair, see also jata 58, 107, 1 1 1 
maundva, see also munda 1 1 0 
Maurya 3, 92, 248, 249 
Mauryan empire 3, 9, 95 
Mazdaism 358 
Medhatithi 149, 153, 284 
medicine vii, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 256, 
268, 271, 272, 275 

meditation xi, 20, 22, 23, 25, 26, 27, 28, 
30, 31 

Megasthenes 56, 57, 92, 93, 361 
mendicant 41, 103, 118, 125, 166, 251, 
273, 326 

methodological positivism 132 
microcosm 126, 129, 269, 274 
Middle Indo-Aryan 265 
Mimamsa xii, 32, 140, 142, 152, 153, 
156, 158, 161, 162, 167, 189, 270, 

279, 283, 285, 287, 289, 290, 291, 
293, 295, 296, 297, 298, 299, 300, 
302, 303, 304, 305, 306, 307, 308, 
365 

Mimamsa Bhasya 233, 284, 285 
Mlmamsaka 141, 153, 156, 162, 203, 
234, 279, 281, 293, 294, 302, 303, 
306, 307, 308, 335, 336, 338, 365 
Mimamsa Sutra ix, xvii, 140, 167, 279, 

280, 282, 283, 284, 285, 287, 288, 


289, 290, 291, 292, 294, 295, 298, 
299, 301, 302, 303, 304, 306, 363 
Mithila 25, 27, 319 
Mitra 8, 83 

moksa, see also liberation 20, 65, 111, 
140, 164, 165, 167, 169, 170, 171, 
294, 309, 314 

moon 112, 113, 114, 115, 116, 167, 272 
motionless / motionlessness 15, 18, 20, 
23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 45, 56, 57, 92, 
93 

Mujavants 8 

Mulasarvastivadin 48 

munda, see also maundya 58, 107, 111 

Mundaka Upanisad xvi, 300 

muni 86, 88, 281, 318 

Naciketas 139, 140 
nagara 251 
Nagarahara 361 
nagaraka 164 
Naiskarmyasiddhi 288 
Naiyayika 279 
Nakula 355 
Nanda 3, 40, 48 
Nanda Vaccha 40, 48 
napretya samjna 154, 155, 233, 234, 320, 
321, 363 

Naradaparivrajaka Upanisad 251 
Narayana 63 

ndstika 110, 148, 153, 310, 311, 314, 315 
nastikavada 146 

Nataputta / Nathaputta 5, 21, 22, 42 
Natha / Nathamuni 296 
Nepal 360 
neti-neti 129 
New Age religion 256 
Nigantha 5, 19, 21, 22, 42 
Nllakantha 100, 241, 242, 321 
Nirukta xvii, 203, 204, 257, 337, 340 
nirvana 44, 67 
nirveda 313, 314 
Nisada 355 
nivrtta dharma 67 
nivrtti 68, 1 08 
nivrttidharma 67 
Niyati 40, 41, 106 
non-attachment 36, 37 
non-performing of new actions 21, 22, 
45, 49, 50 

non-violence, see also ahimsa 260 
Northern Black Polished ware 13 
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Nyaya 154, 171, 172, 302 
Nyaya Bhasya xvi, 1 7 2 
Nyayamanjari 155, 156, 158, 340 
Nyayamanjarigranthibhanga 157 
Nyayanibandhaprakasa 152 
Nyayaratnakara 153, 155 
Nyaya Sutra 150 
Nyayatattva 296 

Old Indo-Aryan 265 
omens 272 

Original Nature, see also prakrti 25, 29, 
30, 37, 49 
Orissa 3, 96 

orthoepic diaskeuasis xi, 192, 198, 204, 
205 

orthoprax / orthopraxy 7, 81, 269, 319 
padakara 340 

Padapatha 193, 194, 198, 337, 340, 341, 
345, 350, 351 

Padarthadharmasangraha 79 

Padmapada 289, 290, 296 

Paesi 148 

Painnaya 17 

Painted Grey ware 1 3 

Paippalada xiii, 96, 195, 196, 197, 351 

Pannavana 68 

Pancala 7, 230, 335, 358, 359 
Pancapadika 289, 290, 296 
Pancasikha 309, 310, 311, 312, 313, 
314, 315, 316, 317, 318, 319, 320, 
321, 323, 324, 325, 328 
Pancasikha-vakya 309, 327 
Pancavimsa Brahmana xvii, 8, 197 
Paniniviii, ix, xi, 91, i54, 175, 176, 177, 
179, 180, 181, 182, 183, 184, 185, 
186, 187, 188, 191, 192, 193, 194, 
195, 196, 197, 198, 199, 200, 201, 
202, 203, 204, 205, 206, 207, 208, 
209, 219, 223, 237, 240, 243, 244, 
245, 246, 257, 258, 270, 302, 329, 
330, 331, 332, 334, 335, 337, 338, 
339, 341, 343, 344, 345, 346, 347 
Panjab, see also Punjab 360, 362 
Parajika 259 
paraloka 49, 149 
Paralokasiddhi 152 
Paramartha 62, 328 
Paraskara Grhya Sutra 179 
parivraja/ parivrajaka, see also wandering 
ascetic 40, 68, 86, 87, 88, 89, 91, 
93, 170, 171 


Pariyatra 1 
Parnotsa 361 
Parsu 358 
Parsva 42, 261 
Parthasarathi 153, 155, 156 
Pataliputra 3, 92, 359, 361 
Patanjali viii, ix, xvi, 1, 2, 3, 7, 8, 13, 40, 
84, 85, 91, 97, 175, 177, 184, 197, 
202, 205, 206, 207, 208, 223, 237, 
238, 240, 242, 243, 244, 245, 246, 
258, 265, 269, 332, 334, 338, 339, 
340, 341, 342, 348, 349, 350, 351, 
352, 357, 360 
pattana 251 

Pautimaslputra 222, 223, 224 
Pautimasya 221, 223, 224, 225, 227, 
238, 239 
Payasi 148 

philosopher 57, 58, 92, 134, 139, 154, 

156, 158, 233 

philosophy ix, xii, xv, 30, 32, 41, 57, 62, 
68,92,119,135,141,151,155,156, 

157, 158, 172, 213, 268, 279, 280, 
298, 307, 320, 327, 365 

Pingakesa 148 
Prabhakara 140, 141, 308 
Prabodhacandrodaya 151, 158 
Prahlada 62, 64, 68 
Praisa 191 

Prajapati 5, 62, 63, 116, 128, 164, 213, 
222 

prakrti, see also Original Nature 25, 29, 
30, 35, 37, 49, 66, 328 
Pracya 335 
prana 26, 117, 125 
prandgnihotra 300 

pranayama, see also restraint of breath 
26, 27 

Prapancahrdaya 292, 293, 294, 296, 
297, 298 

Prasannapada 145 
Prasastapada Bhasya xix, 79 
Pratlbodhi-putra 8 

Pratisakhya xvii, 184, 204, 205, 335, 
337, 338, 341, 343, 344, 345, 346, 
347 

Pravahanajaivali, see also Jaivali Prava- 
hana 1 13, 114, 124, 231 
pravrtti 67, 68, 108 
Prayaga 2 
pre -Aryan 260 
protest movement 261 
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Pulinda 359 

punarmrtyu , see also second death 134 
Punjab, see also Panjab 357, 360 
pur a 251 

purdna 149, 150, 196, 213, 241, 359, 360 
Purana Kassapa / Kasyapa 40, 47, 48, 

2il 

Puranapancalaksana 64 
pure meditation 22, 23 
punsa 214, 215 

purity 31, 35, 43, 48, 84, 254, 269, 270, 
273 

purohita 7, 8, 162, 163, 272 
purusa 47, 51, 213, 242, 328 
Purusamedha 8 
Purusa-sukta 212, 213 
Purusottamadeva 336, 338 
Purvakanda 293, 297 
Purvamlmamsa / Ptirva Mlmamsa 279, 
280, 281, 282, 288, 293, 294, 295, 
296, 297, 298, 299, 306 
Pusyamitra 3 

Rajadharmaparvan vii, 97, 98, 100, 101, 
103, 106, 111, 326 
Rajagrha 4 
Rajapura 361 

rajas 68, 103, 104, 324, 325, 327 

RajataranginI 5, 362 

Rajghat 4, 249 

Rajgir 4, 249 

Raksasa 103, 273, 326 

Ramanuja 291, 292, 294, 296, 297, 298 

Ramayana xvii, 150, 213 

rdtri / rdtrt 185 

Rayapaseniya (Skt. Rajaprasniya) 149 
rc 193 

rebirth 18, 24, 38, 45, 53, 61, 66, 67, 
68, 69, 72,87,90, 99, 101, 106, 110, 
114, 115, 118, 119, 120, 121, 122, 

131, 133, 134, 141, 146, 150, 152, 

156, 165, 166, 167, 168, 169, 172, 

176, 231, 236, 269, 301, 316, 319, 

320 

rebirth and karmic retribution vii, viii, 
15, 24, 28, 33, 35, 52, 53, 61, 69, 72, 
73, 75, 77, 87, 90, 97, 100, 102, 112, 
116, 117, 118, 119, 120, 123, 124, 

125, 126, 130, 131, 132, 133, 134, 

135, 137, 139, 140, 142, 143, 144, 

145, 146, 148, 149, 150, 151, 152, 

158, 161, 162, 167, 168, 169, 171, 


172, 176, 177, 207, 215, 216, 217, 
228, 230, 231, 232, 233, 235, 236, 
258, 259, 265, 267, 327, 364, 365 
relics 273, 274 

renouncer 55, 65, 86, 109, 260, 268 
restraint of breath, see also prdndydma 26, 
27 

Rgveda / Rigveda viii, ix, xi, xvii, 7, 
82,83,133,164,175,176,177,183, 
184, 186, 192, 193, 194, 196, 198, 
200, 201, 204, 205, 206, 210, 211, 
212, 267, 297, 329, 335, 336, 337, 
338, 339, 340, 341, 342, 343, 344, 
345, 347, 351 
Rgveda Bhasya 293 
Rgveda Pratisakhya xvii, 204, 205, 335, 
337, 338, 341, 343, 344, 345, 346, 
347 

rite 89, 127, 133, 168, 180, 275, 300, 
304 

ritual 3, 7, 59, 60, 82, 83, 84, 90, 107, 
109, 110, 121, 125, 132, 133, 140, 
156, 162, 185, 186, 187, 188, 189, 
191, 225, 251, 254, 269, 270, 272, 
273, 275, 280, 281, 283, 285, 288, 
289, 291, 296, 297, 298, 299, 300, 
301, 302, 303, 304, 305, 306, 307, 
308, 329, 331, 332, 333, 360, 365 
Rsi / rsi 7, 65, 81, 82, 87, 210, 221, 272, 
281 

Roundworld ix, 265, 269, 270, 271 
Rudra 63 
rupakaya 274 

Sahara / Sabarasvamin 83, 140, 156, 
189, 283, 285, 286, 304, 305, 363, 
364, 365 

sacrifice 6, 8, 36, 37, 48, 64, 65, 67, 79, 
80, 81, 83, 84, 85, 89, 90, 92, 115, 
118, 127, 145, 156, 161, 167, 190, 
194, 210, 214, 229, 266, 283, 300, 
301, 305, 318, 319, 361 
sacrificer, see alsoj vqjatndna 36, 80, 81, 
90, 92, 305, 365 
Sadananda 155 
Sadamra / Sadanira 6, 7 
Saddarsanasamuccaya 153 
Sadvimsa Brahmana xvii, 242 
Sagara 64, 65 
Saivism 275 
Saka xv, 357, 359 
Sakala 335, 344, 345 
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sakalization 345 

Sakalya 176, 177, 186, 193, 226, 229, 
231, 335, 336, 337, 338, 339, 340, 
341, 343, 344, 345 
Sakalya-pitr 335 
Sakatayana 335, 337, 342, 343 
Saketa 4, 359 
Sakuntala 273 
Sallna 79 
salt 234, 235 

Samannaphala Sutta 42, 44, 46, 47, 48, 
51, 145 

Samaraicca-kaha 148 

Samaveda xviii, 196, 210, 330, 351, 352 

Sambandhavarttika 290 

Samgraha 338 

samhitaxv, xvi, xviii, 96, 132, 175, 184, 
185, 186, 190, 193, 194, 195, 196, 
197, 198, 200, 206, 210, 213, 214, 
215, 225, 297, 329, 330, 335, 339, 
340, 341, 342, 344, 349, 350 
samhita-patha 193, 351 
samjmputra 222, 224 
samjnd 32, 321, 323, 324, 325, 351 
samkalpa 109 

Samkhya 30, 35, 46, 47, 62, 63, 67, 68, 
103, 104, 153, 171, 172, 268, 270, 
273, 279, 294, 302, 309, 310, 314, 
319, 324, 325, 326, 327, 328 
Samkhyakarika 62 
Samnyasa Upanisad 251 
samnyasin 68, 80, 86, 268 
samsara 20, 43, 66, 67, 69, 233, 301 
sandhi 155, 183, 184, 185, 186, 192, 
193, 198, 199, 200, 204, 336, 337, 
338, 341, 343, 344 

Sandilya 118, 125, 216, 217, 220, 221, 
222, 225 

Sanghabhedavastu 46, 48, 49 
Sanjayi Vairattlputra 48, 49 
Sankara xiv, 88, 238, 241, 280, 281, 
282, 283, 284, 285, 286, 287, 288, 
289, 290, 291, 292, 293, 294, 295, 
296, 297, 300, 302, 303, 304, 305, 
306 

Sankarsakanda 293, 299 
Sankhayana Aranyaka xvii, 227 
Sankhayana Srauta Sutra xvii, 82, 180, 
190 

Santiparvan 96, 97, 98, 105, 108, 301 
Sarasvatl, see also Vinasana 1, 6, 293, 
357 


Sarlraka 281, 282, 284, 287, 288, 292, 
296, 297 

Sarirakamimamsa Bhasya 296 
Sarvadarsanasamgraha 155, 157, 158 
Sarva(darsana)siddhantasamgraha 292 
Sastra 293, 296, 297 
Satakarni inscription 228 
Satapatha Brahmana 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 55, 
82, 124, 125, 197, 198, 223, 225, 
226, 228, 237, 332, 340, 350, 357 
sattva 47, 68, 103, 104, 324, 325, 327 
sattvasamksaya 311, 313, 323 
Satyasadha Srauta Sutra 86 
Saunagas 195 
Saunakiya xiii, 195 
Saundarananda 63 
Sayana 155, 157, 241, 242, 293, 297 
Scythian 359 

second death, see also punarmrtyu 134 
seer 6, 62, 63, 65, 82, 99, 105, 127, 164, 
210, 269, 272, 273, 318, 319 
Seleucus 92 

self, knowledge of the vii, 28, 29, 32, 52, 
67, 102, 103, 124, 172, 233, 305 
sepulchral mound 4, 5, 55 
Silahka 21, 41, 47, 141, 153, 154, 155 
signs 4, 6, 107, 139, 167, 248, 249, 270, 
272, 273, 317, 322, 342 
Simhapura 361 
Siva 63, 64, 330, 361 
Slokavarttika 152, 155, 162, 295 
society, see also brahmanical society 2, 
3, 50, 55, 58, 60, 85, 95, 104, 107, 
158, 162, 169, 171, 209, 213, 218, 
253, 254, 255, 353, 359, 361 
Song Yun 361 
sources, archaeological 13 
sources, literary vii, xii, 3, 13, 14, 15, 
29, 38, 39, 40, 61, 72, 75, 79, 92, 93, 
130, 150, 210, 226, 248, 260, 261, 
262, 273, 288, 301, 309, 319, 326, 
344, 355 
Sparsa 358 

Spitzer manuscript 96, 97 
Sramana / sramana 38, 56, 57, 58, 84, 
85, 92, 93, 153, 270, 359 
sramana brahmana m 84 
Srauta Sutras 8, 81, 139, 188, 189, 191, 
194, 201 
SravastI 4 

Srenika Bimbisara 3, 254 
Sri Bhasya 291, 292, 296, 298 
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Srinivasa 291, 297 
Srlparamkusa 291 
Srivatsanka / Srlvatsarikamisra 291 
Srotriya / srotriya 91, 163, 164, 166 
Sthananga 20 
Strabo 56, 57, 58, 270 
stupa 5, 15, 274 
Sudra 6, 35, 213, 355, 359, 360 
suffering 17, 20, 21, 31, 35, 60, 105, 
214, 318 

sun 32, 63, 113, 114, 115, 116, 127, 
128, 167, 272, 304 
Sunasepha 180 
Sunga 3, 95, 228 
Sungas 3, 95, 164, 223 
Supplementary Section 219, 220, 224 
SuravTra 335 
Suravlra-suta 335 

Suresvara 287, 288, 289, 290, 291, 292, 
296 

sutra ix, xvi, xvii, xviii, 62, 81, 86, 90, 
151, 164, 165, 166, 167, 168, 169, 
172, 186, 191, 237, 240, 241, 243, 
244, 246, 279, 280, 281, 282, 283, 
284, 285, 288, 289, 295, 296, 298, 
299, 302, 303, 304, 305, 334 
sutradhyaksa 166 
Sutrakrtanga 19, 146, 153 
Sutrakrtangavrtti 141, 153, 154 
Sutra-Pitaka 208, 209 
Suttanipata xviii, 2 1 0 
Suyagada 19, 21, 34, 146, 147, 153, 154 
svabhdva 35, 324 
svadharma 35, 36, 51, 170 
svadhyaya 86, 89, 90 

svarga, see also heaven 83, 140, 156. 170 
svarita 244, 346 

Svetaketu 119, 129, 164, 230, 235 
Svetaketu Aruneya 193 
Svetambara 15, 43, 146, 149 
Svetasvatara Upanisad xvii, 26, 63 
Syumarasmi 65 

taittiriya 194, 210, 214, 243, 340, 350, 
354 

Taittiriya Aranyaka xviii, 193, 194, 350 
Taittiriya Brahmana xviii, 64, 190, 193, 
194, 243, 340, 350 

Taittiriya Sanihita xviii, 185, 186, 193, 
194, 213, 214, 215, 297, 329, 350 
Taittiriya Upanisad xviii, 155 
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Tantrakanda 293 
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tantric Buddhism 60, 274, 275 

Tantrism 274, 275 

tapas 20, 66, 82, 84 

tarka 26 
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Tattvaratnakara 292 

Tattvavaisaradi 62 

Tattvopaplavasimha 151, 153, 154 

tamas 68, 103, 104, 324, 325, 327 

Taxila, see also Taksasila 358 

Tevijja Sutta 353 

Thanamga xviii, 20, 22, 23, 42 

Theravadin 32 

Third Reich 352 

three humours, see also tridosa 59, 104 
tirtharikara 42, 261 
town 13, 248, 249, 251, 252, 254 
traces of earlier deeds 15, 20, 42, 99, 
105 

transmigration 44, 98, 117, 121, 139, 
169, 325 

tridosa, see also three humours 59, 60, 
104 

Tripadi 338, 339 
trivarga 164, 165, 169, 170 

udatta 244, 346 
Udbhata 154 

Uddalaka 112, 113, 114, 118, 119, 120, 
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131, 132, 161, 164, 222, 226, 227, 
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Udyana 361 
Ugra 354, 355 
iiha 188, 189, 190, 191 
Ujjain 4, 249 
Upadesasahasri 293, 296 
Upali Sutta 34 
Upariga 91, 149, 293 
Upanisads viii, xi, 25, 28, 60, 63, 87, 
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Upavarsa 281, 282, 284, 287, 293, 294 
Upavesi 222, 226 
Urasa 361 

urban viii, 4, 57, 58, 161, 162, 163, 164, 
169, 172, 248, 249, 250, 252, 253, 
254 

urbanization, second viii, 4, 9, 163, 249, 
250, 252, 253, 254, 255 
Uttaradhyayana 19, 68 
Uttarajjhayana xviii, 19, 22, 23 
Uttarakanda 293, 297 
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xviii, 279,' 280, 281, 288, 292, 293, 
294, 295, 296, 297, 298, 301, 302, 
306, 307 

Uttarayayata section 98, 121 
Uvata 346 

va 155, 186, 187, 188, 199, 201, 203, 
233, 234, 241, 242, 304, 310, 313, 
321, 324, 325, 344 

Vacaspati Misra xvi, 62, 152, 158, 287, 
293 

Vadhula Srauta Sutra xviii, 243 
Vahata 292 
Vaideha 354, 356 

Vaisesika 147, 153, 268, 270, 279, 327 
Vaisya 35, 114, 118, 131, 213, 354, 355, 
359, 360 

Vaiyakaranabhusana 293 
Vajasaneyi Sanihita xviii, 194 
Vamadeva 127, 211 
Vamaka 21 1 
Vamana xv, 153 

vdnaprastha 58, 80, 81, 82, 86, 88, 89, 91, 

171 

Varahamihira 273 
Varanasi 4, 249 
Vardhamana 152 

varna 163, 167, 170, 213, 214, 272, 353, 
355, 358, 359, 361 
Varsakara 254 

varttika xvi, xix, 195, 207, 237, 238, 
243, 244, 245, 246, 332, 334, 342 
Varuna 83 
Vasettha Sutta 353 
Vasistha 21 1 

Vasistha Dharma Sutra xviii, 2, 355 
Vassakara 254 
Vasudeva 63 
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Vedanta ix, xii, 119, 129, 135, 141, 161, 
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Vedantadesika 294 
Vedantakalpalatika 293 
Vedantasara 155 

vedantic 281, 291, 297, 299, 301, 302, 
303, 306, 307 

Vedantin 101, 156, 157, 279, 281, 289, 
299, 301, 303, 305, 307, 308 
Vedarthasamgraha 291 
vedic antecedents viii, 122, 130, 131, 
132, 266 

vedic asceticism vii, 93, 107 
vedic ascetics 57, 58, 61, 79, 82, 90, 91, 
93 
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Visnu 62, 64, 188, 213 
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Vratya hymn 8 
Vrttikara 285, 292, 363 
Vrttikara-grantha 285, 286, 363, 365 
Vyadi 336, 338 

vydkhydna 240, 241, 242, 243, 244, 245, 
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Vyasa 82, 99, 105, 106, 291, 293 

wandering ascetic, see also parivraja 87, 
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waves of immigration 266 
weaver 116, 122 

writing 45, 95, 152, 208, 209, 254, 279, 
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yajus 187, 193, 196 
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Yaska 221, 335, 340 
Yasodhara 165, 166, 168 
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291,297 
Yatisvara 291 
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359 

Yayavara 79, 83 

Yoga 25, 27, 30, 31, 32, 63, 67, 88, 171, 
271, 294, 309 
Yoga Bhasya 62, 293 
Yoga Sutra 26, 27, 62 
yona, see also Greeks, yavana 209, 353, 
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Yudhisthira 97, 98, 99, 100, 101, 102, 
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273, 281, 294, 326 
yuga 5, 70, 71, 359, 360 
Yuga Purana 359 
Yuktidipika 62 
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